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“ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


fe relations between England and France are really 
becoming friendly, and it is highly proper that the 
Minister of Marine should exchange courteous professions 
with the First Lorp of the Apmiratty. Naval critics com- 
plain, like dissatisfied speakers at agricultural dinners, that 
neither country has sent a satisfactory sample of maritime 
stock to the Cherbourg show. Some of the best English 
ships have been, for various reasons, left at home ; and one of 
the squadron was so much damaged in the rough voyage 
across the Channel that it was compelled to put back for 
repairs. On the other hand, it is stated that English officers 
‘are disappointed at finding the French fleet feebly represented 
by three unsatisfactory structures of iron and wood. The 
Magenta, notwithstanding her six decks and her numerous tiers 
‘of guns, is said to be less effective than the Black Prince, the 
Achilles, or the Prince Consort, and the Solferino is dismissed 
from consideration with calm professional contempt; but as 
the French fleet was built for the purpose of securing a 
start in the race for maritime supremacy, and the English 
fleet to match the French, the reported imperfections ot the 
Magenta and her consorts may be endured with fortitude. 
A satirist might comment on the expenditure of vast sums 
of money, under the direction of consummate skill, for 
the ultimate purpose of meeting in social intercourse at 
Cherbourg and Portsmouth. M. CaasseLoup-Lasat eloquently 
remarked that “the time of hostile rivalry is past, and 
“emulation alone remains in all that can advance the 
“ cause of civilization and liberty in the world.” Iron-clad 
ships, which are designed for no other object than to 
send one another to the bottom of the sea, tend to promote 
civilization chiefly by being practically disused. As the 
Achilles is happily not likely to fire on the Magenta, nor the 
Magenta on the Achilles, both vessels will probably reserve 
their capacities of mischief to that distant period at which 
Admivgl Pontes threatens to devastate the coasts of France 
and England with a single American gunboat. The French 
Minister appropriately referred to successive Exhibitions at 
London and Paris, and to the Commercial Treaty, without 
diverging into inopportune doubts whether either topic was 
intimately connected with iron-clad men-of-war. The Duke 
of SomERsET was more careful of warlike associations when he 
- reminded his hearers of the co-operation of the two great 
Western Powers in China and Japan. It might, however, 
have been objected that wooden vessels have been exclysively 
employed in the petty contests of Eastern Asia, and that, 
except for the purposes of a rivalry which is declared to be 
extinct, experiments on invulnerable ships and irresistible guns 
would be almost unnecessary. 

It is in the remoter parts of the world, where the extension 
or establishment of commerce requires diplomatic and military 
support, that the English and French alliance is most natural and 
most fruitful. In transactions with civilized Powers there is 
generally a divergence of interests, or suspicion is excited on one 
side or the other. After the capture of Sebastopol, a hurried 

recorded the superior advantages which France usuall: 
pe in the'early part of a war from the maintenance, at 


times, of a great army. The refusal of the English Govern- | of masonry 
ment to engage in the defence of Poland, and the subsequent | 
rejection of the plan of a Congress, produced a coldness which | 
neutralized common action during the German attack upon | 


Denmark. In the American dispute the Emperor of the 
Frencu judiciously deferred to the counsels of England, but 
the joint expedition to Mexico proved wholly impracticable 
and abortive. It may be true, as Admiral Dacrgs said in his 
speech at Cherbourg, that the French are the best possible 
allies; but, except in China and Japan, their policy has never 
exactly coincided with the wishes and interests of England. 


The aggrandizement of the Empire on the Continent is neces- | 


sarily distasteful to English statesmen for reasons of disin- 
terested sympathy with national independence, as well as on 
grounds of reasonable jealousy and prudence. Opinion has, 
however, in some degree been modified by the conduct of States 
which were formerly regarded as natural allies. Of all the great 
Continental Powers, France has of late years been the most 
generous, and, except in the matter of Savoy and Nice, the 
least unjust. There was something to be said in favour of 
the original German agitation against the claim of the present 
Royal House of Denmark to the inheritance of Schleswig and 
Holstein, but the pretension of Austria and Prussia to deal 
with the Duchies as conquered provinces disturbs the general 
understanding that the boundaries of European States are not 
henceforth to be displaced by war. The dislike which has 
always been provoked by the su ambition of France 
has been partially diverted to other Powers; and, in the 
absence of any immediate cause of difference, it is pleasant to 
indulge amiable feelings to a neighbour. When statements 
are made in the House of Commons, or by newspaper corre- 
yom that the French Channel fleet is more numerous 

the English, the apprehended preponderance of a foreigner 
at sea excites both and irritation. As, however, little 
attention has been for two or three years paid to comparative 
naval statistics, the French squadron will be cordially welcomed 
in the English harbours and dockyards. 

The good humour of the visitors may be increased 
by the report of a recent triumph over English jealousy. A 
telegram was lately addressed to the Empgror in his camp at 
Chalons, with the statement that a.coal- had passed from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea along the canal which had 
been constantly denounced as an aggression, and ridiculed as 
an impossibility. The author of the announcement judiciously 
omitted to spoil its effect by explaining that the canal thus 
opened to the transit of Pe Brera hog river craft was a 
mere fresh-water channel, of inconsiderable depth, having only 
a subsidiary relation to the great row ags of which the 
world has heard so much. Nevertheless, M. Lessers and 
his associates deserve the highest credit for their resolute 
perseverance in an enterprise which is scarcely likely to 
be remunerative, even if it proves to be practicable. The 
separation of Asia from Africa by a sea-passage nag 
the desert is an incomparably grander enterprise than the 
feat, which will soon be accomplished, of traversing the 
Atlantic with an clectric wire. Time alone can show 
whether English engineers were justified in disputing the 
feasibility of the undertaking. If the Suez Canal is de- 
feated by mechanical difficulties, it will be the only modern 
instance of'a scientific failure in conquering material obstacles. 
Timidity and diffidence are not characteristic faults of engi- 
neers, except when they depreciate some project which they 
think, on other grounds, undesirable or mischievous. Com- 
mercial impossibility may be said to exist wherever a specu- 
lation is demonstrably unprofitable; but, if unlimited money 
were forthcoming for such a purpose, it would be rash to deny 
that the Great P id might be transported to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. e Suez Canal will, if necessary, be supported 
by the French Government, without regard to prospects of 


_ pecuniary remuneration, and a finite though enormous amount 


and earthwork will eventually complete the 
channel through the isthmus, and extend the submarine piers, 
as far as may be necessary, into two tideless seas. The objec- 
tions of the English Government to the undertaking were but 
indirectly connected with engineering difficulties. It was not 
unreasonably supposed that a project which was nearly certain 
to ruin the shareholders had been adopted for the attainment 
of some collateral object. The expenditure of many millions 
of money was likely to result in the establishment of a vested 
interest, and perhaps in a mortgage of that portion of Egyptian 
i ich ought, if possible, to be most carefully 
the interference of any European Power. ifs 
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canal were opened from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
it would not be desirable that France should keep the key of 
the transit; and a French settlement between Egypt and Syria 
would be still more obnoxious to the rulers of India, who are 
at the same time the principal traders between Europe and 
Asia. When Mr. GuapsTone was in opposition, he denounced, 
with his usual eloquence, the selfish policy of a Minister who 
used the influence of England to thwart the greatest industrial 
enterprise of the age. Lord Patmersron was, in fact, open 
to criticism, not because he was unduly suspicious, but on the 
ground of an unusual want of diplomatic reticence and adroit- 
ness. As it was impossible for the English Government to 
offer direct resistance to the French project, there was little 

rudence in avowing a jealousy which was certain to stimu- 

te the zeal of the projectors and their countrymen. M. 
Lesseps could desire no better instrument for working on the 


feelings of French shareholders than a diplomatic acknow- 


ledgment that his enterprise was distasteful or injurious to 
England. Lord Patmerston’s pertinacity has involved the 
Suez Company in many difficulties, and he has succeeded 
in arousing the wholesome vigilance of the Turkish and 
Egyptian Governments; but when compulsory labour is sus- 
ail by the Viceroy’s decree, it is soon revived in another 
form, and at last the promoters have had the gratification of 
announcing an incipient success which they apparently hoped 
would be popularly regarded as final and decisive. 

The ievement itself, as has been already explained, 
shrinks on closer examination into very modest proportions. 
It may be added that coal-barges are not in the habit of 
navigating the Mediterranean, and if any vessel of the kind 
has passed into the Red Sea, the fact proves nothing as to the 
prospects of a work professedly intended for the transit of 
ships of large burden. The barge or punt which is said to 
have crossed the isthmus has probably never entered the 
portion of the canal which has been already excavated ; 
and, in short, the aynouncement only implies that the rigole, 
or fresh-water conduit, has been completed from the Nile to 
the sea-coast at Suez. If M. Lesseps were to content himself 
with the task which he has thus far accomplished, the fore- 
bodings of hostile or sceptical engineers would be fully 
justified by the event. There is no use in a communication 
between the two seas which involves transhipment at either 
end, inasmuch as the transit is as conveniently performed 
by railway, and it is a mere waste of money to double the 
machinery of conveyance. Unless the canal is, from end to 
end, open to sea-going vessels, it is useless for the object for 
which it was professedly designed. The fresh-water channel 
may probably be serviceable in reclaiming a strip of the 
desert; but the Company which has excited so much admira- 
tion and jealousy was not incorporated for purposes of irriga- 
tion. The difficult portion of the undertaking consists, not 
in the excavation of the bed of the canal, but in the erection 
of double piers extending into deep water both in the Red Sea 
and in the Mediterranean. When a large merchant ship from 
Marseilles has taken a cargo to Bombay, the Suez Canal will 
have been victorious, though it may possibly still become 
insolvent. Since the enterprise was commenced, the prospects 
of its utility have been enlarged by the gradual substitution 
of screw-steamers for sailing-vessels in long sea voyages. It 
is admitted that steamers alone will be able conveniently to 
navigate the Red Sea, and ten years ago almost all bulky 
Indian cargoes would still have been taken round the Cape. 
As there is no longer any doubt that the undertaking will be 
continued, English diplomacy would be better employed in 
providing against a monopoly of the use of the canal than in 
protesting against a great mechanical improvement. In the 
unfortunate contingency of a war, the exclusive possession of 
the passage would be of vital importance to England. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


HE stream of new Companies still runs on, and though 

it is not quite so strong and so full as it was, it is 

yet singularly ample and continuous. It might have been 
expected that the public would by this time have had enoagh 
of these adventurous enterprises; but, to all appearance, those 
who started them, and have been long accustomed to start 
them, see no reason why they should despair of fresh 
triumphs. Still, business of this kind is notoriously very 
slack as compared to} what it was in the springtime of its 
success last year. ‘The majority of schemes now started do 
not meet, we are inclined to believe, with any real support 
from the public, and are only nominally kept alive because 
their promoters cannot afford to let it be known that they have 


failed. Nothing can be easier than to give a company that , 


has failed a merely nominal life, The promoters can subscribe 
for the shares ; they can appoint their own directors, and take 
care the directors do nothing; they can declare one or two 
nominal dividends, and then let the company die quietly out. 
If the truth were known, it would surprise those unacquainted 
with the history of recent companies to learn how many 
have been brought before the public, paraded with the pomp 
of a brilliant prospectus, lavishly advertised, the shares quoted 
at a premium and a discount, and yet no one single applica- 
tion for a share has ever been received. Ordinarily, however, 
the public does not altogether decline to support new com- 
panies; and it would be much to be regretted if it should 
do so altogether, for, out of ten that are brought forward, one 
perhaps is a solid sensible undertaking. The less promising 
concerns, more often than not, get some small support from 
the public, and shares are really applied for by persons whom 
the prospectus has induced to think well of the scheme. 
It is said that the country clergy supply more than a pro- 
portionate share to the list of these ready supporters of new 
projects; and it is easy to conceive that men with few 
opportunities of increasing what little means they have, with 
a keen appreciation of the immense difference it would make 
to their little means whether they get five per cent, for their 
money or ten, and without any great knowledge of the world 
or of business, should clutch eagerly at the hope of sharing 
the grand future which an adroitly composed prospectus holds 
out to them. Yet on no class does the subsequent disappoint- 
ment fall with a more fatal and crushing iorce, Certainl 

they have had ample warning, and might find enough to deter 
them if they would but study the history of companies that 
are now a year or two old. The great majority of these com- 
panies have their shares quoted at a heavy discount. A poor 
clergyman, who a year ago applied for shares when they 
were at a nominal premium, sees all that he has invested 
apparently gone from him. He has, perhaps with some effort and 
with many misgivings, paid ten pounds a share, and he finds that 
the shares are now quoted at a discount. If he wants to 
escape from the liability, he must lose everything he has paid; 
and there are even companies where a seller must be prepared, 
not only to lose all he has hitherto paid, but to pay an ad- 
ditional sum of money to the buyer for taking the shares off 
his hands. It is by no means the case that these companies 
are all unsound, or even that the majority of them are un- 
sound. But the shares are weakly held, as it is said; that is, 
persons hold them who have great difficulty in paying up the 
calls. These shareholders did not mean to invest in the un- 
dertaking, but to take a premium and sell out. They could 
manage to find money for the deposit, but that is all they 
ever expected to be called on to find; and when they are asked 
every few months to make a fresh payment, they are unable to 
meet the demand, and are obliged to sell at any sacrifice. 
Such shareholders, again, exercise the very strongest pressure 
to prevent the directors making further calls, and then the 
enterprise stands still for want of money. What has been 
spent is probably useless unless a great deal more is spent to 
give it value; and so, although if the whole scheme had been 
carried out it might have been an honest and profitable one, 
the money which has actually been expended, and beyond 
which the shareholders will not go, has been entirely wasted, 


The three things that tempt the general public to apply 
for shares are—quotations at a nominal premium, the pro- 
spectus, and the list of directors. The first is no guide what- 
ever to the value of the investment; the second is a very 
precarious guide; the third is an excellent guide when it is a 
guide at all, but then this is very seldom. When new com- 
panies first came out in their full luxuriance, the public ap- 
plied eagerly and readily ; and although the premium was in 
the first instance created by the promoters, yet this nominal 
premium soon became a real one, and represented the price 
which speculators were willing to give in order to have the 
power of selling at a higher price if the market rose, as it 
night easily rise from day to day when the prospectus tickled 
the fancy of the public. But very soon this nominal premium 
was used in a manner which hit very hard those speculators 
who were not parties to the maneuvring. The nominal pre- 
mium tempted innocent people to apply for shares; the shares 
applied for were allotted them, the premium was turned into 
a discount, and they were saddled with the liability. But 
sometimes a still worse fate befell them. A nominal premium 


_ is ereated by the promoters instructing their brokers to give 
| this premium to all who will sell their shares. ‘The seller has 


not got the shares, but he intends to apply for them, and 
calculates on having them allotted to him ; and if he gets them, 
he of course pockets the premiums. But occasionally too 
many people are eager to sell shares; they calculate too 
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recklessly on having an allotment; or they calculate that, the 
concern being a weak one, the nominal premium must cease 
directly the promoters cease to supply their brokers with 
money; and it is obvious that, if the general public does not 
apply for shares, the promoters will soon get tired of paying. 
But the promoters have a method of revenging themselves. 
They allot. all the shares, or all except an insignificant 
portion, among themselves and their friends. Then they call 
on those who have sold the shares for the nominal premium 


holders. To invest, therefore, in the shares of new companies 
is generally a very hazardous undertaking; and poor men 
ought to have nothing to do with them, unless they hap- 
pen by any rare chance to know the whole history and 
prospects of the company. At any rate, they should 
never be tempted by a premium, and seldom be guided 
by a prospectus. Every now and then a thoroughly sound 
scheme is started, its promoters are contented with a fair re- 
muneration for their time and trouble, the directors are 


to deliver them; but the sellers have not got them, and, in | honourable and trustworthy, there is no attempt made to give 


order to get them, they must pay an extravagant price to 


| 
| 


it a fictitious value in the market, and the majority of the 


tempt those who hold them to let them have them. The shares are held by wealthy men, who will see that there is no 
effect of this is to send the shares up to a premium that is | slipping half-way for want of funds, If a man is willing to 


| 


very astonishing to the uninitiated. A concern that is utterly run a risk with his money, he could not do better than take 
unsound, or that has met with no support, and has no chance | shares in such a company. But men who can ill afford to lose 


of being carried out, is quoted at eight, or nine, or ten per cent. 
premium. An ignorant outsider may readily suppose that 
this premium, which really represents the price that certain 
speculators have to pay to get out of a scrape, represents the 


value of the investment as ascertained by fuller investigation | 


than was possible during the short time in which the shares 
were offered to the public; and he perhaps resolves that if 
anything of the same sort is again advertised, and appears to 
be supported by the same wise, knowing set of people, he 
will scrape together all his ready money and apply for all the 
shares on which his means will enable him to pay a deposit. 
If he did but know the truth, he would be aware that he had 
much better throw a hundred-pound note into the fire, and 
have no further anxiety and disappointment. 

The prospectus seems a more trustworthy guide, and to 
some extent it is trustworthy. It is very seldom fraudulent, 
and very seldom based on nothing. There generally is a sort 
of justification for the formation of companies, and although 
the best is made of everything, and the probable profits are 
ludicrously exaggerated, yet ordinarily there is something in 
the scheme which in itself has some sort of value. But the 
value of the enterprise to the investor is not the value of the 
thing in itself, but the value of the thing as he is allowed 
to partake of it, or as it is possible that any member 
of a company should partake of it. The terms on which 
the property is offered to the public may be such that 
the decckoler can scarcely hope to gain more than a very 
poor return for his money, or the concern may be one that a 
company, in nine cases out of ten, is sure to mismanage. The 
value of the property of a company is nothing but the pro- 
portion which the nominal capital bears to what ought to be 
the capital. A property—for example, a railway, a colliery, 
a mine—is worth a hundred thousand pounds; and it may be 
quite true that on that capital there would be a dividend of 
ten per cent. ; the prospectus can, therefore, state with perfect 
truth that adjoining properties or properties, under similar 
conditions, pay ten per cent. But the nominal capital of 
the company is made, not one hundred thousand pounds, 
but two; the shareholders subscribe half the capital, 
and then the other half is divided among the vendors, 
the promoters, and other persons behind the scenes, as a 
pure bonus, It is obvious that, under this arrangement, the 
subscribing shareholder can only hope to get half the dividends 
which he would receive if the nominal capital represented the 
sum properly embarked in the undertaking. Nor, even if the 
nominal capital does represent this sum, or nearly so, and the 
undertaking is capable of yielding a profit, does it follow that 
the shareholder will get the return he anticipates. Let us, 
for instance, suppose that the proprietor of an hotel, with a 
capital of twenty thousand pounds, is clearing three thousand 
a year. A company is formed to take over this hotel, and 
the prospectus faithfully states that hitherto the capital in- 
vested has returned fifteen per cent, But the com foes 
to work in a different way from that in which the old landlord 
went to work. It appoints a manager with a thousand a year; 
its directors, secretary, and lawyers cost it another thousand ; 
and the shareholders are very lucky if there is a thousand 
still left to give them five per cent. where they hoped for 
fifteen. 

Where the intending shareholder knows the directors to be 
men of high character and position, and good judges of busi- 
ness, alive to danger of all kinds and capable of carrying out 
great enterprises, he may safely trust them. Butit is exceed- 
ingly seldom that he can ‘know this. He is, perhaps, a country 
clergyman, or a country tradesman or squire, and all City 
names are equally unknown to him; and if he knows some- 
thing of the respective value of names, he will very often find 
that the names on the list are only names of persons whose 
trade it is to go on directions, and who are much more 
anxious to stand well with promoters than to protect share- 


what they risk ought to ask themselves what means they have 
of knowing that any ary my company is a company of this 
sort. The mere fact that they put this question to themselves 
will generally keep them from danger. Let an excited 
country parson say to himself, “I am aware that the nominal 
“premium at which the shares are quoted is no guide what- 
“ever tome; I have no means of testing the facts stated in 
“the prospectus; I do not know any of the directors per- 
“sonally”; and even an excited country parson will then 
hesitate to plunge into the abyss of care and uncertainty which 
he will see may be lying before him. 


AMERICA. 

pp Americans always resent foreign criticisms on the 

working of their institutions, and their objection to 
interference is well-founded as far as it applies to officious 
remonstrance and advice. It is only for the purpose of 
acquiring information for their own instruction and use that 
Englishmen are right in watching with untiring curiosity the 
most remarkable political experiments of the present day. The 
bearing of democracy upon freedom has been observed in 
Continental countries, and especially in France, but the sup- 
porters of government by the majority may fairly hesitate to 
accept conclusions which are deduced from the practice of 
communities careless of li and fertile in selfish ambition. 
French Republicans practically agree with Orleanists and 
Imperialists that good government may consist with the 
immunity of public functionaries from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts, and with the restriction, by means of passports, 
of free locomotion. The United States inherited as Colonies 
entirely opposite theories of liberty, and circumstances, by 
confining the operations of government within the narrowest 
limits, have favoured the maintenance of private freedom 
of action. A few years ago, a President or a Governor of a 
State would have been as unlikely as an English Secretary of 
State to attempt any encroachment on the rights of individual 
citizens, and even now it may be confidently affirmed that no 
American of any rank thinks it possible either to establish or 
to endure a permanent despotism. It is true that the only 
irregularities which are tolerated accord for the time with the 
popular will; but true liberty ought to be as independent of 
general opinion as of personal caprice. It is easy to under- 
stand that an exceptional and anomalous exercise of power 
may be temporarily necessary in the South. It is the first 
business of a ruler to take care that the commonwealth suffers 
no damage, and it is obvious that no constitution can provide 
for the re-settlement, after a revolutionary war, of a vast 
conquered-territory. Yet it might have been expected that 
American politicians would watch the uncontrolled authority 
of the Executive with scrupulous jealousy, and especially that 
they would sternly reject all attempts to supersede the regular 
course of law in the States which have never wavered in their 
allegiance to the Union. Although President Jounson has 
probably no wish to be a usurper or a tyrant, he seems to be 
almost entirely unfettered by constitutional restrictions, 
Some months after the conclusion of he exercises 
martial law at discretion, and his subordinates disregard 
without hesitation the writ of habeas corpus wherever military 
tribunals engage in conflict with the civil Courts. It is 
strange that the Courts which are the proper expounders 
of law almost always deny the validity of executive acts 
which they at the same time never attempt to op- 
pose. An official defaulter at Brooklyn, in the State 
of New York, having lately been sentenced by a Court- 
martial at Washington to imprisonment in the Penitentiary 
at Albany, sued in the Supreme Court of New York for 
a writ of habeas corpus, for the p of trying the legality 
of the sentence. ‘lhe keeper of the prison, in his return, 
alleged that, after the date of the writ, the prisoner had been 
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removed from his custody under an order from the PrestpEnT, 
on which the Judge complained that the proceeding “ was an 
“expression of a want of confidence in the judiciary of the 
“ State of New York which was not r .... If the 
“ Government of the United States have no confidence in the 
“administration of the laws by the judiciary of the several 
“ States of the Confederacy, then our Government might as 
“well be at an end. The Courts of this State have always 
“ endeavoured to sustain the action of the general Govern- 
“ ment, even in cases of qustionable legality.” It would pro- 
bably have been better that the State Courts should have 
looked exclusively to the law, and it is odd that they should 
plaintively invoke the confidence of the Federal Government, 
as the only method by which their own jurisdiction or the 
sovereignty of the States can henceforth be maintained. 


In the reconstruction of the Southern States, the power of 
the local Governments apparently depends partly on their own 
discretion, and negatively on the approval or toleration of the 
generals in command. The supreme authority of the Presi- 
DENT is exclusively defined by himself. Arbitrary or elastic 
Toman gr is not confined to the late members of the Con- 
ederacy, for Kentucky and Maryland are subject, even in the 
management of their elections, to Federal dictation. The 
latitude which may be allowed to a conqueror in dealing with 
a country which has submitted to the fortune of war seems 
inapplicable to a sovereign member of the victorious Federa- 
tion; and as Kentucky, in its capacity of a State, always 
adhered to the Union, the infliction of punishment or dis- 
ability on the disaffected minority would seem to belong to the 
local authorities. Yet Federal officers assume to exclude rebels 
from the polls, and generally to support the preponderance of 
the dominant party. The Central Government has a special 
interest in the domestic politics of Kentucky, because the 
constitutional amendment by which slavery is to be pro- 
hibited has been once rejected by the Legislature of the State. 
It is not generally known that, although the majority of the 
Kentucky slaves have deserted their masters, the institution 
still exists by the law of the State, under guarantee of the 
Federal Constitution. None of the Presidential proclamations 
which are now included in the oath of amnesty affect the 
condition of slavery in Kentucky; and, as far as law is con- 
cerned, the system may be maintained there for another 
century, if only the constitutional amendment fails to obtain 
the requisite plurality of votes in the States. The generals 
in command; however, favour the escape of fugitive slaves, 
and great dissatisfaction has been caused in the North- 
Western States by the consequent immigration of negroes. 
The Republican candidate for the office of Governor of 
Ohio has been obliged to declare against negro suffrage, 
and two coloured men have been put to death by the old- 
fashioned process of Lynch law in Indiana. Even in the 
heart of New England, at a small town in Connecticut, a 
negro who had in self-defence killed the ringleader of a mob 
of ruffians was formally warned by a coroner’s jury that, 
although the act of homicide was justifiable, he had com- 
mitted a grave offence against society by marrying a white 
woman. It seems probable that a convenient outlet will be 
formed for a few of the freed men by the maintenance of 
coloured regiments as a portion of the standing army. No 
arrangement could be more prudent or convenient, and military 
service will be found the best possible education for an imper- 
fectly civilized race. The greatest administrative triumph 
of the Roman Empire was the uniform organization of 
an army which was recruited from the most distant 
regions of the known world. As African and Asiatic tribes 
were trained and elevated by the traditions of Roman disci- 
pline, liberated American slaves will learn self-respect, and 
earn the respect of others, by acquiring habits of order and 
concerted activity in the ranks of the army. 

The Provincial Governors of Southern States are apparently 
allowed considerable latitude in their choice of methods of re- 
construction. In some parts of the South, they wisely endea- 
vour to identify themselves with the people, as fellow-sufferers 
by the Northern conquest which they nevertheless urge their 
countrymen to recognise and accept. Elsewhere, as in Ten- 
nessee and Texas, the Governors persecute the defeated ma- 


rate of wages. 


learn or to forget, he lectures the unsuccessful adherents of 
the Confederacy on the enormity of their crime in adopting an 
interpretation of the‘Constitution which has been confuted by 
force of arms. In Texas and in Tennessee there is a dissen- 
tient minority which may be erected for a time into a privi- 
leged oligarchy, as the Protestants of Ireland governed and 
represented their country in the eighteenth century. In almost 
all the other States, with the exception of North Carolina, the 
— has throughout been unanimous. The PresipentT 
appointed Governors of Virginia and South Carolina who 
sympathize with the people; but they have hitherto failed to 
induce their fellow-citizens to relax their hostility to the 
Federal Government. The Generals in command consequently 
suppress municipal elections, or arrest suspected per- 
sons by their own authority; and in some districts the 
landowners have been prohibited from combining to fix the 
It is, in fact, — to administer a 
Government except either by the will ofthe community or by 
simple force. If the measures and motives of the PRESIDENT 
were exclusively political, he could scarcely be blamed 
for the seeming inconsistency of alternate persuasion and 
compulsion. 

Unfortunately, the most important of Mr. Jounson’s acts 
tends to a social revolution which would render political re- 
construction either impossible or extremely remote. The 
arbitrary proscription of nearly every Southern citizen who 
possesses a moderate competence cripples the enterprise which 
can alone efface the consequences of the war. No Republican 
or Imperial despot has in any age adopted so sweeping a 
measure of confiscation; and although the extreme pe- 
nalties which are threatened have not yet been en- 
forced, the harsh rejection of applications for the relaxation 
of the ruinous amnesty indicates a disposition to execute its 
provisions. Mr. Jounson is not a fanatical advocate of the 
negro, but his sympathy and animosity have been strongly 
excited by the unequal distribution of property in parts of the 
Southern States. Notwithstanding the experience which he 
has gained in his own person of the possibility of rising from 
the lowest condition to eminence and power, he aspires to 
introduce social and economical equality by the ancient 
method of decapitating the loftiest stems. It is wonderful 
that such an experiment, even if it were in itself judicious, 
should be possible to a single man; but it appears that, for 
certain purposes, the President of the United States may be 
more absolute than a French or Russian Emperor. As Mr. 
JouNSON is a sincere Republican, he has probably no desire 
to govern the South in permanence by a conforming 
minority. He hopes that the forcible subdivision of pro- 
perty, aided by Northern immigration, will ultimately 
transfer political power to a democracy of petty free- 
holders. Mr. Bricut himself might be startled by the low 
level at which the standard of permissible wealth is fixed. 
With a few insignificant exceptions of real or pretended 
Unionists, every citizen of ten jor eleven States who owns 
more than 4,000/. in land or personalty is branded as a cri- 
minal, and threatened with impoverishment. The clause in the 
Constitution which expressly prohibits forfeiture as a punish- 
ment for crime is utterly disregarded in the punishment of a 
community which is accused only of violating constitutional 
right. The difficulties of such a project are so enormous that 
the Preswent will probably be deterred from prosecuting his 
design. In other respects his policy appears to be prudent, 
moderate, and humane. ‘ 


THE AUTUMN PANIC. 


Pe is no very new thing for us to be on the verge of a 
threatening autumn. Since the old Roman days, the 
season which 


Adducit febres et testamenta resignat 
has never been particularly healthy. Is there anything to 
justify the present panic about the public health? The 


cholera is abroad; the Rinderpest is among us; meat is 
extravagantly dear. Not one of these considerations is 
pleasant, yet they do not constitute any very great novelty. 
Without attempting to decide what are special judgments and 


jority in the spirit of exiles restored to some Grecian city by 


the recovered ascendency of Athens or of Sparta. It may be) 


hoped that, in some altered condition of political affairs, Mr. 


Browntow’s factious insolence to the bulk of his fellow- | 
citizens will meet with just retribution. Governor Hamitton, | 


who was lately a fugitive, returns to Texas in a similar 


spirit, as the professed organ of Federal supremacy. With | 


the proverbial incapacity of restored political emigrants to 


visitations, and certainly without professing that private and 
exceptional admission into the confidence of AtmigutTy Gop 
which seems to be enjoyed in some quarters, we may say 
generally, that, however deficient may be our general or 
specific means of grappling with murrain, pestilence, and 
scarcity, they were never so many or so accessible as at the 
present moment. Com with the past, we may look 
almost calmly at any epidemic. We are apt to fancy, because 
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now-a-days we hear all about every death in England, that we | 
must needs be in a very dangerous and critical state, knowing | 
how many people die of diarrhea every week. During the 
Great Plagues and Black Deaths and Sweating Sicknesses of 
other times there were, perhaps happily, no Registrar-General’s 
Reports; but now a death in Whitechapel turns all Blooms-_ 
bury pale. What, therefore, we have most to dread is panic. 
The surest way to die of cholera is to be afraid of cholera. | 
Cheerfulness and hopefulness are the best popular prophy- 
lactics. But cheerfulness, it will be said, must rest upon some | 
reasonable basis; it is of no more use to preach to people to 
be cheerful than to entreat them to be funny. Have we, then, 
any rational grounds for meeting the enemy with confidence? 
We think we have. First, we are, here in England, much | 
better off than when the cholera last visited us. We are 
richer; and to be richer means that we have better food, 
Detter clothing, better means for grappling with a foe who 
only attacks the weak. The victims of cholera are those 
whose vital powers are low; and, speaking generally, the 
vital power of the community must have increased of late 
years. ‘The very poorest are not so poor as their predecessors | 
on the lowest step of the social ladder, and the rise in 
animal as well as social life has lifted every rank in its degree. 
Except under the most unfavourable and exceptional con- 
ditions, the average death-rate for England has diminished ; 
and this means that every man, woman, and child, apart from 
accidental circumstances, is stronger than every man, woman, 
and child in the same position was forty years ago. And, 
while the garrison is stronger, the attacking army is not only 
relatively but absolutely weaker. It would be too much to say 
that sanitary laws are at length understood, because, in the great 
rivalry of the quacks and the sociologists, it is not so certain 
that such Jaws exist ; but certainly we have got rid, or at any 
rate we know how to get rid, of some of the unquestionable 
plague-centres. We may have our own private doubts whether | 
the water-cleansing system of our great towns does not do al- | 
most as much harm as good, and we are perfectly certain that , 
the cleansing and scavengering of London is much neglected. 
But the Thames is not so pestiferous as it was; the | 
Common Lodging Houses Act must have done something; | 
drainage, on the whole, is better ; there is—or there ought to | 
be—more available water, and of a better quality; and some | 
of the worst nuisances, in the way of smoke, and pestiferous | 
trades, and overcrowding, have been at least partially abated. | 
At the very lowest, if we have not learned to use sanitary 
appianaes with a high hand, we know where to look for | 
them. 
But, it will be said, we have now a combination of visita- 
tions. We have a murrain, and consequent dearness of meat, , 
and the result of this is a diminution of vital power, or | 
rather of the means of securing vital power for the whole | 
population; and it will be further urged that, as the general , 
type of disease for the last four or five years has taken a_ 
typhoid character, an impoverished population may be | 
expected to fare badly with an epidemic which is certain to , 
attack the weakest. No doubt this must be conceded; but | 
the weakest of the present day are not as weak as the weakest — 
of 1832 and 1849. Nor does it seem, from such accounts as we | 


much and read so much and gossip so much about sanitary 
and social science, that some of us think they have done every- 
thing by holding congresses, and attending meetings, and letting 
off speeches and papers. But if sanitary talk is silver, sanitary 


action is golden; and the more we talk the less we act. The 


Privy Council has done its little all by reprinting a stale paper 
of hints which had some use fifteen or sixteen years ago; and 
if hard words and plentiful statistics would help us, the p 

teaching of the Epidemiological Society—whose very title will 
inspire a mischievous confidence to outsiders—would make us 


' quite safe. But such friends in council as Lord Esury, Mr. 


Epwin Cuapwick, and Dr. “ Uc ALLEN” are not reassuring. 
The very announcement that “the Metropolitan Sanitary 
“ Association, under the auspices of Lord Ksvury,” is sum- 
moning medical officers, and collecting evidence, is the most 
alarming thing we have yet heard of. When it comes to 
reading papers, and Lord Esvury in a state of active eruption, 
we suspect that the worst is at hand. When we learn from 
a resolution solemnly moved and seconded that there are 
“ portents of an extraordinary epidemic visitation on the 
“people of this country,” we need no more to assure us 
that we are, unless we take care of ourselves, about to be 
delivered over into the hands of the babblers. ‘he quacks 
are upon us; quack talkers as well as quack doctors; and 
perhaps worst of all, those quacks who pin their faith on the 
“active assistance of the parochial clergy and Scripture-Readers.”” 
No doubt, if well-meant fussiness on the part of our spiritual 
pastors, and (what is sure to be forthcoming) a sporadic 
visitation of foolish advice and bad mar on the part 
of those semi-sacerdotal hybrids, the Scripture-Readers 
and Bible-Women, would avert the pestilence, it would 
be averted. But we want something more despotic and 
authoritative than this. Boards of health are good things, 
but our experience of them is chiefly on paper; and 
inspectors of nuisances and special health officers are 
neither many enough, nor well paid enough, nor armed with 
suflicient powers, to do much good. The jurisdiction of our 
sanitary authorities is, after the fashion of the day, permis- 
sive rather than coercive, and the hands of most of those who 
ought in a crisis to have dictatorial power are tied. The chief 
authority always centres in boards of guardians and vestries, 
the members of which, besides the normal incapacity which 
afflicts the purely parochial mind, are in many cases interested 
rather in perpetuating than in curing abuses. ‘lhe most sensible 


| speech made at the great Adam Street palaver was delivered bya 


Mr. Ranbir, who has warned us what to expect from the 


_ vestries. “ ‘The medical officer might give good advice, but 


“the majority of the vestries was composed of interested 
“ persons; they might do a good deal, but too often this was 
“not the case.” Possibly, when the epidemic has broken 
out, and the newspapers are full of indignation letters, the 
Pancras vestry will put on a great show of work, and Sir 
Grorce Grey will write a verbose and lengthy epistle from 
Falloden, or Fadladeen, or wherever the Home Office slumbers. 
But we need a little wholesome tyranny. The Englishman’s 
castle wants storming by the powers of the State. Our in- 
herent rights and liberties to poison ourselves and neighbours 
ought to be very rudely and despotically assaulted. Some 


have received, that the present cholera is of the severest kind. , energy is just now exhibited about the importation of cattle. 
At Malta, where it has run its course, the outbreak has been | We want equal, or greater, energy of preparation to meet 
mild; that is, the percentage of deaths among the plague- | the pestilence, if it is to come. A sanitary coup d'état 
stricken has been few. The history of cholera is, in one | might have its uses; and even to hold the Home Office 
respect, always the same ; it gradually rises until it touches the responsible for the public health would be a security. The King 
zenith of its intensity, and then declines in severity. But | of GREEcE is said to have patriotically declared that he woul 

this highest point is not a constant quantity. When very | forego somé royal progress if a single case of cholera occurred 
severe, it will, at its height, kill the majority of those whom it | at Athens. What if Sir Grorce Grey could be fined for every 
attacks; but those whom it attacks at all are under some ; twelve or twenty victims of the cholera? House-to-house 
circumstances many, under other circumstances compara- Visitation may, when the disease is upon us, do more harm 
tively few. And this must be borne in mind, that the than good; but house-to-house visitation before it comes, a 
general high price of meat does not specially bear upon | daily cleansing of the streets—which is actually done in the 
the artisan class, on whom the cholera always makes its , City, and, as jar as we know, in the City only—a personal 
most destructive ravages. Bread is cheap, and all the other | inspection of every dustbin and sewer in every house, and 
necessaries of life, meat only excepted, are cheap, and wages \s compulsory appointment of a large staff of inspectors, will 
are very high. The pinch of the butcher's bill falls on the not perhaps avert the plague, but will unquestionably reduce 
smaller tradesman, and even on the smaller gentry and the | it in the great towns to its lowest powers of mischief. At 


people of fixed incomes, rather than on the artisan’s family. 


And, on the whole, it may be concluded that those particular | 
classes which furnish the great array of victims to epidemics 
were never so well off, in clothing, housing, and food, as at | 
the present moment. 

But if panic is the evil which is perhaps most to pe dreaded, | 
another danger is to be found in our present condition of halt’, 
knowledge, and in that attitude of satisfied prephration against | 


the present moment, the local boards and vestries can do all 
this; but there is nobody to make them doit. And if the 
Home Secretary has not the power, he may as well take it. 
Any how, as we are likely, in what may be the crisis of the 
public health, to have some special day of fasting and prayer, 
we would submit to our spiritual guides the ‘insertion of a 
new clause in the Litany — From all Sociologists, Home 
Secretaries, and Vestries, Good Lorp! deliver us. 


epidemics which may be seen in some quarters. We talk so 
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MEXICO. 


HE Government of the United States has answered 
General Suerian’s letter by ordering him to disband 
his troops until the force in Texas is reduced to the lowest 
possible limits. It was quite right that some decided step 
should be taken if the Government wished to discourage all 
notion of intending to interfere in Mexican affairs, and public 
opinion in the States seems quite inclined to accept very 
quietly the decision of the authorities. No incident could 
show in a more striking way the peculiar nature of those 
American institutions which we are always assured Europeans 
can never understand. Officials on the other side of the water 
retain a non-official character to a degree which would here 
seem incompatible both with the efficiency of the public 
service and with the personal dignity of the officials them- 
selves. A General who has highly distinguished himself 
in the recent war, who holds a very important com- 
mand, and who is placed on the very theatre of 
the action he advises, publicly gives it as his opinion 
that war should be immediately made on a neigh- 
bouring Power. The Government replies to this, indi- 
rectly but very effectively, by ordering him to disband the 
greater part of his troops. The General does not feel himself 
humiliated or thwarted, but quietly and immediately obeys. 
It must be owned that this shows the union of a truly demo- 
cratic license of inconsiderate speech in the General as an 
individual, and of a strong central power which the General 
in his official capacity allows absolutely to determine his 
actions. The Federal troops in Texas will henceforth, it is 
said, not exceed fifteen thousand men, and the strictest orders 
have been given to observe a rigid neutrality between the 
opponents and adherents of the Mexican Empire. When once 
it is fully understood that these instructions will be punctually 
obeyed, the opposition to the Mexican Empire will very 
speedily, it may be expected, die away. That opposition has 
only lasted as long as it has done because the Republican 
in Mexico had hopes, which seemed very well grounded, 
that the Northerners, directly they were free to act, would 
hurl down an Empire which had only been created on the 
speculation that the South would establish itself as an in- 
dependent Power. But now it is known that the North does 
not intend to help them, the Republicans have no object in 
going on fighting, except to act as targets for the new Mon- 
ceaux rifle which brings them down so beautifully at a distance 
that precludes them from doing —t in return. The dis- 
cussions that have lately been held in different parts of the 
States, as to the expediency of helping or not helping the 
Mexicans, all proceeded on the basis of admitting that the 
Mexicans must be helped now or never, for it was obvious that, 
if left to themselves, they could not possibly resist the French 
arms. The adversaries of the Emperor of Mexico, there- 
fore, know that not only have their friends in the States 
decided not to do anything for them, but that this decision 
has been come to although it was known that, unless 
help were given, all effectual resistance to the Empire 
must cease. The Emperor of Mexico may soon, there- 
fore, expect to be an Emperor without any foreign foe 
to fear, and without any opposition at home which will give 
him any serious trouble. In a country so wild, and with a 
population so rude, so demoralized, and so habituated to 
murder and brigandage, there will of course be for many 
years districts that are not very safe, and towns or provinces 
that cannot emerge from torpor, decay, and despair. But the 
Empire, as a whole, will have its chance, and may show the 
world, if it can, that the dreams which enthusiasts have 
dreamt of its possible wealth and grandeur are not wholly 
visionary. France, too, is not going to interfere with her own 
creation. She has made an Empire on disinterested and 
philanthropical principles, and she will let this Empire do as it 
pleases and as well as it can, without dictating its policy very 
openly, or seizing on it as a means of enriching and aggrandiz- 
ing its author. The Emperor Maxrittan has had a bad 
time hitherto, He has had much to fear from Mexico, much 
from France, and much from the States. But things look 
better for him now, and he has something like a fair field 
before him in which he can act freely and with confidence, and 
can show whether he has it in him to build up a practical and 
durable system of government. 

He is certainly willing to try. It is in his disposition to 
enjoy having experiments in government to make, and he 
will make them eagerly and resolutely. Whatever disadvan- 
tages his position in Mexico may have, and whatever dis- 
appointments it may have caused him, it has at any rate 
given him an opportunity of guiding and determining the 
relation of his Government to his people in a degree to which 


nothing in the Europe of the present day can offer a parallel. 
Even the most powerful of European sovereigns—the Emperor 
of the Frencu or the Emperor of Russta—has to consult, to 
contrive, to concede, to manceuvre, before he can hope to 
force any great change on his subjects. There are great 
interests which must be secured or counterbalanced. There 
are functionaries whose obedience must be made an obedience 
that will really carry out the scheme which it is sought to 
establish. But in Mexico, the Emperor can at least order 
whatever he pleases. He may not get what he aims at getting, 
for the country may not be able to produce what he asks it 
for. No edict could give him at once a trustworthy native 
army or a staff of competent officials. A soldier who steadily 
and honestly does his duty, submits to discipline, and sticks to 
his colours; an official who is capable of arranging the per- 
formance of his duties in an intelligent and methodical way, 
and of adhering to and defending that arrangement ; are persons 
not as yet produced on Mexican soil. But if the Emperor 
likes to impose any great project of reform on any branch of 
his administration he can do it at once. He has no contro- 
versy to fear, except the old standing controversies with his 
adversaries of the Liberal and the Clerical parties. A Liberal 
applies to him the simple criticism of heartily wishing him 
out of the country. The bigoted Conservative thinks it 
spiritually unsafe to give any active support to a sovereign 
whom the priests no longer bless and praise, from whose Court a 
Nuncio has retired in disgust, and whose representative at Rome 
has had to bear the contemptuous treatment reserved by great 
ecclesiastics for the representatives of sovereigns inclined to 
be independent of the Church, and supposed to be compara- 
tively powerless. But on questions which do not directly 
affect the simple elements of controversy within the range of 
Mexican disputants, the Emprror oy orders what he 
pleases, and there is no one to object. he remodels the 
army, the Mexicans are aware that they cannot reasonably hope 
to have their opinions attended to, even supposing they had 
any opinions, by a man who has himself been accustomed to 
the armies of Austria, and who has at his disposal the advice 
and assistance of as many French officers as he can wish to 
consult. Or if the Emprror thinks fit to re-arrange the 
finances, to alter the old system so as to make the revenue 
come into the hands of the central power, instead of remain- 
ing in the hands of those who ought to have paid it or 
of those who ought to have collected it, the Mexicans have 
nothing to say. The old state of things under which 
every one robbed everybody, and a Government official 
was only a robber with a peculiar kind of coat on, 
and with a habit of making certain useless entries in 
what he called his accounts, may have been a com- 
fortable, an agreeable, an eminently natural state of things ; 
but no Mexican is prepared to show that it was a 

state of things, and that another system ought not to be 
introduced. 

The Emperor has lately issued a grand programme of 
education, but his Mexicans will neither know how many 
Gordian knots he has boldly cut in forming his scheme, nor 
will they care whether he has cut the knots in one way or 
another. It is refreshing, after the long debates which edu- 
cation has provoked in Europe, after the fierce contests. 
provoked by the Council in England, and after the ardent 
differences of French speakers on the connection between 
education and democracy, to find that there is a country in 
the world where the Sovereign, in a single short edict, can 
order that popular education shall be universal, compulsory, 
and gratuitous; can explain how far the higher education 
shall be general, and how far adapted to particular 


professions; can limit and regulate the place of the . 


clergy in an educational scheme; can fix the relative 
importance to be assigned to the study of physical science and 
to the study of languages, and can order that the nec 

number of Universities shall at once be established, and 
the necessary number of competent professors at once be 
appointed. Of course such an edict cannot be punctually and 
immediately obeyed. The abject Indians of the vale of 
Mexico will neither understand nor prize the education 
offered them. The priests will never be content with the 
modest position assigned them, and, if they are not allowed 
to interfere in the schools, will interfere to prevent the people 
from filling these schools with children. The feeble study of 
a little easy Latin, which forms at present the bulk of the 
higher education, is not likely to give way to a vigorous pur- 
suit either of the knowledge of languages or of the knowledge 
of physical science. Competent Mexican professors are 
like Iceland snakes. There are none, and so it is no 


use trying to appoint them. But, for all this, the Emperor, 
if his reign lasts, and if he lives long enough to imprint 
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his views on the society he rules, will by this edict 
have largely determined how future generations of Mexicans 
shall be educated. Increasing efforts will be made to give 
some sort of rudimentary education even to the poorest 
Indians. The notion will be gradually infused into the 
Mexican world that the clergy are not to decide what laymen 
are to be taught. Ardent and clever young men will be 
awakened to an ambition of knowing Latin with some degree 
of thoroughness, and of going through that tapping of stones 
with hammers and that discolouration of the hands with 
chemical compounds which an amiable indulgence dignifies 
with the title of a knowledge of physical science. If, when 
he is carried to his grave, the Emperor leaves behind him a 
race of young Mexicans whose fingers are blue or copper- 
coloured with the honourable hues of scientific investigation, 
who can construe Vixci. as well as the ordinary clever 
English girl and better than the ordinary Eton boy, who will 
serve in the army with some other object than that of 
showing themselves in red and green clothes in the streets, 
and who are not afraid of the priests while they have a 
decent respect for religion, he will have done for Mexico 
more than all the best Mexicans could have done for their 
country in a thousand years. 


THE SAFEGUARDS OF THE PUBLIC PURSE. 


‘a evidence published by the Committee on Public 
Accounts lets in a flood of light upon a great many 
administrative mysteries, but it does not go far towards 
suggesting a remedy for such irregularities (that, we believe, 
is the correct phrase) as led to the graceful retirement of the 
famous Mr. Epmunps. All the financial machinery of the 
Government is supposed to be directed to two ends—in the 
first place, to secure that the State shall actually get all that 
belongs te it; and, in the second, to prevent the application of 
public moneys to any purposes except those to which Parlia- 
ament has specifically appropriated them. ‘That there are no 
very extensive defalcations on the part ot those who receive 
money on account of the State, and no glaring misappro- 
priations to unauthorized purposes, is due rather to the in- 
tegrity which is fortunately the rule in the public service, and 
to the respect ordinarily paid to the directions of the House 
of Commons, than to the efficiency of the supposed checks 
which Parliament has been so careful to multiply. It is 
much more difficult to prevent the embezzlement of public 
moneys by those whose duty it is to collect them than 
it is to guard against the improper application of what 
has once passed through the Exchequer. The safeguards 
adopted for each of these purposes are almost equally 
defective; but there is this difference, that the Appropriation 
Audit, as it is called, admits of being made absolutely 
perfect, while it is scarcely possible by any arrangements 


absolutely to exclude fraud on the part of the collectors of | 


revenue, The accounts of Mr. Epmunps’s receipts were all 
duly audited for several years before the final exposure, but 
no one knew, and no one could know, whether he had or had 
not received fees which he had not entered as a charge against 
himself. Almost the only possible way of detecting the sup- 
pression of receipts is that which prevails in the collection of 
the Income-tax, where the amount to be levied is assessed by 
ne person and the money is collected by another. Thus, 
without collusion of a rather complicated kind between 
assessors and collectors, it is impossible for money to 
be taken on account of Income-tax without the fact 
being discovered by the proper authorities. The real 
difficulty of applying this kind of check to the receipt 
of fees like those which Mr. Epuunps appropriated is that 
the settlement of the amount to be paid and the actual pay- 
ment are all one transaction, which could not well be divided 
between two officers, or at any rate not without bringing them 
into such close and constant communication as greatly to 
increase the facilities for collusion. The only remedy which 
has ever been successfully applied to this class of cases is that 
of requiring the fees to be paid in stamps. When a legal fee, 
for instance, has to be paid, the solicitor goes into a shop and 
ae ay ong the proper stamp, and all that the officials have to 

is to see that the stamp is right before they receive the 
document. Even on this plan, there is a remote possibility 
of fraud, for the official might pass an insufficient stamp on 
receiving a bribe, say, of half the amount of the tax evaded ; 
but substantial security is no doubt obtained in all these 
transactions, even without the further special precautions 
which are adopted in some departments. The drawback 
to this system is the loss of a heavy discount which has to be 


allowed to the dealers who undertake the distribution of | 


stamps. This, however, is a small matter in comparison with 
the mischief and discredit which result from even an occa- 
sional instance of dishonesty like that of Mr. Epwunps. 


As long as it is the practice to leave it open to those who 
receive fees or any other public funds to acknowledge the 
receipt or not, just as they please, instances must occur every 
now and then where public officers will be found unable to resist 
the temptation of committing so easy a fraud. And yet this 
plan of optional accounting is the 4 rather than the exce’ 
tion in most of the minor branches of the Government. The 
House of Commons, one would have thought, should an 
irreproachable system of check and counter-check in the 
management of its own special revenue. In the busy time, the 
fees on the various stages of Private Bills are often as much as 
10,0001. a week. This money is received, and no doubt duly 
accounted for to the last penny, by a very useful officer 
called the Accountant and Receiver of the Fees ; but, so far as 
can be discovered from the evidence before the Committee, it is 
as mucha matter of option with the Receiver of the Fees whether 
he will account faithfully or not, as it was with Mr. Epwunps. 
The only difference is, that the one is honest and the other 
was dishonest; and we have no doubt that if Mr. Epmunps 
had been in the Fee Office of the House of Commons, instead 
of the Patent Office, he would have found it perfectly easy to 
keep a secret account of public money, and deal with it as he 
did with his account at Courrs’s. e only semblance of a 
check on the receipts is that another officer, called the Clerk 
of the Fees, goes once a week to the Bank of England and 
ascertains that the Receiver has paid in the exact amount of 
which he has previously acknowledged the receipt, which, as 
a matter of course, he would be sure to do. The essential 
point, the identity of the sum acknowledged with the sum 
received, rests mainly with the conscience of the Receiver, 
and is not secured by any external check which would be 
the least hindrance to a dishonest officer. The same 
system prevails at the Privy Council Office, The fees 
(which are of small amount) are received by the Registrar, 
paid by him to the Deputy Clerk of the Council, and forth- 
with paid over to the Paymaster-General. The Deputy 
Clerk is not expected to check the Registrar’s accounts, and 
there would be no examination of the accounts of the Deputy 
Clerk himself were it not that, of his own mere motion, he 
makes his clerks go through them once a quarter. The same 
thing occurs in the Foreign Office, where a considerable sum 
is annually received from Consular fees. To the question 
whether there was any check over the receipt of those fees, 
the answer given was, ‘No; we trust to the honesty of the 
“ Consul.” The same principle seems to prevail throughout 
almost all departments of the public service where fees are 
received, and there is perhaps something to be said in favour 
of the plan of selecting a trustworthy officer and trusting him. 


| Still, on these terms, an occasional revelation like that of the 


Patent Office must be expected; and there is no reason, 
except the cost, why a practically efficient, though not 
perhaps an absolutely conclusive, check should not be applied, 
by collecting all fees in the shape of stamps. 


This is all that the Committee have brought out on the 
special subject of investigation which recent events forced 
upon them. But there is another branch of their inquiry of 
far greater moment than the machinery for preventing petty 
embezzlements and defulcations. The strict appropriation of 
the revenue to the purposes to which the House of Commons 
has destined it ought to be a matter of the highest importance, 
if one may judge trom the extensive and complicated legisla- 
tion by which it has from time to time been regulated, The 
Comptroller of the Exchequer was called into existence for 
the express purpose, not merely of detecting any misappro- 
priation, but of making it impossible. All the public money 
was to pass through his hands, and he was not allowed to 
honour a single cheque unless it was drawn against some 
specific vote, and was found to be within the authorized 
limit. Nothing could be more stringent and complete 
than this arrangement, if it could possibly have worked 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. Everything 
goes on quite regularly, according to the directions of the Act 
of Parliament. The T draws against a variety of 
grants, the Comptroller sees that they are right, the money is 
handed over to the Paymaster-General; but then he mixes it 
up into one account, without any attempt to distinguish the 
amounts appropriated to each specific vote, and draws upon 
the aggregate balance for any sums which he may have to pay. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent money issued from the 
Exchequer against the Education Vote from being applied for 
the manufacture of cannon or the building of a man-of-war. 
Nor is any one to blame for the utter collapse of Exchequer 
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of the office would come to a siand-still in a day; and even if 
this aay difficulty could be got over, the absurdity of 
requiring the Paymaster-General to keep separate balances to 
meet possible demands in respect of all the distinct votes for the 
public service would be fatal to the scheme. ‘The inevitable 
consequence is that no such preventive check as was imagined 
in the constitution of the Exchequer can ever exercise the 
least control over the appropriation of the supplies to their 
proper services. All that this complicated arrangement does 
or can effect is to stop the further issue of money when the ag- 
gregate amount of the votes has once been drawn. Thus, if the 
House of Commons votes supplies of 70,000,0001., it is not in 
the power of the Cabinet to spend 71,000,000/.; but there is 
nothing to hinder the transfer of money from the Army to the 
Navy, or from the Miscellaneous votes to both. As the Secre- 
tary to the Audit Board very justly observes in the able paper 
which he laid before the Committee, there has always been a 
marked contrast between the jealous susceptibility displayed by 
the House of Commons in asserting its exclusive right to 
eg the supplies and the indifference with which it 

as abandoned the final appropriation, when granted, to 
the unchecked discretion of the Executive Government. | 
The truth is, in creating an engine of prevention the 
House failed because it was attempting an impossibility, 
while at the same time it neglected to use the engine 
of detection which it possessed in the Board of Audit. If 
nothing is more difficult than to prevent the Executive 
Government from transferring moneys from one vote to 
another, nothing would be easier than to discover every such 
irregularity after the close of each year, and to ascertain pre-— 
cisely how each shilling of the public money has been spent. 
As yet, Parliament has not cared to do this on any systematic 
plan. In one branch of the service perhaps a really efficient | 
audit is enforced, another department audits its own accounts, 
while a third is left without any examination at all to show | 
how far it has complied with the intentions of Parliament. | 
We have not space to discuss the arrangements by which Mr. | 
Macavutay has proposed to reorganize the whole system of the | 
Audit Office, but, details apart, there can be no doubt of the truth 
of his general proposition that, if the House of Commons chooses | 
to lay aside its indifference, it can secure information as to the | 
actual ap amr of the supplies as exact as that which | 
every man of business would require from his agents or his | 
manager. ‘That at present the Ministry is much less con- | 
trolled in the application of public moneys than even the | 
Government of the French Emperor is one of those singular | 
anomalies which are so plentiful in the history of Parliamentary 
Government. 


‘FOREIGN NAVIES. 


HE last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains | 

an article by M. Mars, on the French and American | 
navies, which is well worth consideration. It is written from 
a point of view entirely different from that which any Eng- 
lishman would assume, and is not free, as it seems to us, either | 
from prejudices or blunders; but every point is presented in 
the most telling way, and, whether they are right or wrong, the 
ideas put forward have a special interest, as being those of | 
probably the most numerous, if not the most powerful, section | 
of French society. It is the constant habit of many critics of | 
the Board of Admiralty to point their sarcasms by the asser- | 
tion that they do things better in France, and, however little | 
we may believe in the absolute wisdom of the Board, it is’ 
some satisfaction to find a French critic making exactly the 
same sort of comparison to the prejudice of the naval autho- | 
rities of his own country. M. Mars is undoubtedly right | 
in thinking that European States may learn something from | 
the naval experience of the Americans during the civil war, 
though his estimate of events is strangely warped by a deter- | 
mination to see nothing but strength and judgment in the > 
North, and nothing but weakness and folly in the South. 


The lessons which, according to M. Mars, America has 
taught us are mainly two—first, that the armament of a 
ship of war with the heaviest guns is of more importance than 
defensive armour; and, secondly, that a system of coast pro- 
tection by fleets of small Monitors and swarms of torpedoes 
might prove too formidable ,even for such ships as the 
Solferino or the Warrior. The résumé which he gives of the 
decisive naval events of the war goes some way to support his 
theories. When the Merrimac encountered the first Monitor, 
she was beaten by her smaller adversary simply because the 
Northern ship carried the heavier ordnance. The Atlanta 


The third ram, the 
Albemarle, which was built by the Confederates, served only 
to illustrate the second point on which M. Mars insists—the 
value of torpedoes, when used with skill and audacity. She 
lay moored up the Roanoke under the guns of a battery, and 
was blown out of the water by a torpedo coolly fixed and 
fired by a United States lieutenant and a boat’s crew of half a 
dozen men. ‘This splendid feat, however, can scarcely be 
taken as a precedent for naval operations. Wonderfully 
enough, Lieutenant Cusnine destroyed the enemy and escaped, 
though his own boat was sunk by the explosion; but so much 
good luck cannot often be counted on. On the other side 
similar experiments were tried again and again, but with 
one exception it was always the torpedo-boat, and not 
the enemy, that went to the bottom. A more formid- 
able use of the same novel arm was found in the defence 
of harbours and rivers against an attacking fleet, but even 
then failure was the rule. Admiral Farracut forced a passage 
to New Orleans in spite of elaborate defences of this kind, 
and made his way into the Bay of Mobile in the face of heavily 
armed forts, a strong Confederate squadron, and a complete 
nest of torpedoes. Fortunately for him, the submarine 
machines had got out of order by having beea too long under 


_ water; and only one ship was unlucky enough to stumble on 


an effective torpedo, which, however, instantly destroyed her, 
and would probably have ended the attack but for the perti- 


_nacity with which the Admiral forced on his flagsi:ip over the 


line of torpedoes, and showed the whole fleet that they might. 
safely fullow. , The combat which ensued, in which the Con- 


_ federate ram Tennessee was fairly butted to death, or rather 


to surrender, by a shoal of Federal gunboats, turned less upon 
weight of metal than upon the incessant activity of Admiral 
Farracur and his numerous gunboats. The successful 
defence of Charleston balanced the capture of the Mobile 
forts, but it was not in any great degree attributable 
to the use of the torpedo, which M. Mars regards with so 
much respect. A(tter all, it is no great feat that, with thousands 
of torpedoes employed under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the destruction of three or four ships was achieved by 
these means during the whole course of the war. No doubt 
M. Mars is right in saying that the greatest iron-clad that 
was ever launched may be lost in a moment, with all her crew, 
by the explosion of a ton of powder under her quarter; but 
the inference that it may be wise to divide the risk among 
many smaller vessels is scarcely justified by the moderate suc- 
cess of the infernal machines which were so freely used both 
by North and South. 


M. Mars is far more successful in making out his ease in 
favour of heavy ordnance, and legitimately cites the destruction 
of the Alabama as a further proof that victories at sea go to 
the biggest guns, as on land to the biggest battalions. A 
Frenchman of course would think it a sort of treason to his 
country to question the genius of M. Dupuy pe Loar, which 
all the world acknowledges; but M. Mars does venture to sug- 
gest that the guns of the French ships would be more effective 
if their number were reduced, and their size increased up to 
the English, if not up to the American standard. He dismisses 
this, however, as a matter of detail which will right itself; but 
only to find in the personnel the evidence of decay, which, if 
the Cherbourg squadron may be taken as a test, is certainly 


_ not yet apparent in the matériel of the French navy. 


In many respects the English and French methods of 
manning ships of war have always been diametrically opposed. 
When we relied upon the press-gang, the French had already 
established, in their Inscription Maritime, a more effective 
and less capricious machinery for obtaining conscripts for the 
fleet. Every seafaring man in France is compelled, under 
these regulations, to serve his turn in the Imperial Navy; and 
it is not very many years since Englishmen of much expe- 
rience were loudly crying out for the introduction of some- 
thing like the French system. M. Mars is able to quote the 
report of an English Commission as recent as 1860, in 


which the registration of the whole seafaring population, 


with a view to compulsory service, is strongly insisted on ; 
but there is probably not a naval officer in England who 
would now recommend any form of naval conscription as 2 
substitute for our Naval Reserve. The true solution for the 
old difficulty of manning the navy has been found by offering 


_ adequate inducements to volunteers both for the active service 


In th 
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4 | control. If every draft presented to the Paymaster-General was the next iron-clad ram which the Confederates produced, and tl 
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her size. The Atlanta carried seven-inch rifled guns, and was when 
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and the Reserve ; and we have long since ceased to envy the 
French inscription, alarming as it undoubtedly was at a time 
when we could not persuade, and dared not force, our mer- 
chant seamen into the Royal Navy. France has not been 
blind to our progress; and for many reasons—among which the 
decline of the merchant service is the chief—the Government 
have contemplated very great modifications in the scheme of 
the inscription. Comparative Free-trade in navigation has 
told heavily upon the mercantile marine of France, chiefly 
because the dread of the inscription has checked the natural 
supply of seamen; and though M. Mars denounces the pro- 
posed remedy, he admits, and perhaps even exaggerates, the 
decline of the mercantile navy, on which, as he truly says, the 
strength of France as a naval power must ultimately rest. 
Like most Frenchmen, M. Mars has but one remedy to sug- 
gest. “ Protect the merchant-seamen by a return to the old 
“‘ Navigation-laws, and protect the navy by enforcing in all its 
“ rigour the rule of the inscription.” Though it is not very long 
since a similar cry was heard here, not one Englishman in a 
thousand will be able to restrain a smile at this reproduc- 
tion of our worn-out fallacies. Of course, M. Mars has a 
special case to show for the exceptional treatment of maritime 
industry; but we do not remember an instance in which a 
protected interest did not profess to have exceptional claims. 
In the first place, the commercial navy of France must, he says, 
be crushed by competition with England. A prevalent 
horror of the sea contrasts with the insular taste for salt water 
with which, of course, he credits every native of Great Britain. 
Then, English iron and coal beat French shipbuilders and 
shipowners out of the field; and finally, English capital 
will always secure freights for the national flag, while 
French vessels lie rotting in harbour for want of 
cargoes. Arguments of this kind have been so familiarly 
used in succession for every interest which lost its 
protection here, that it is difficult to understand M. Mars’s 
alarm. It is probably true that, from the character and 
position of the two countries, the English commercial marine 
will always surpass that of France; but that the existing 
disparity ins been increased by the clumsy device of Pro- 
tection, and still more by the hardships of the inscription, no 
one can well doubt. The French Government is probabl 
quite alive both to the evil and the remedy; and though 
seamen are becoming more and more scarce in France, the 
final destruction of her naval power is not likely to be 
brought about until the views of M. Mars are accepted in 
high quarters. . 

It is not only in the means of manning a fleet that M. 
Mars reluctantly admits the superiority of this country. He 
insists that the administration of the French navy is radically 
wrong in nearly all those features which some of our re- 
formers have held up as models for our imitation. In England, 
almost every office connected; however remotely, with ships 
or sailors, from the superintendence of building-yards to the 
sinecure government of Greenwich Hospital, is, as a rule, held 
by a naval officer. In France, the opposite tendency has pre- 
vailed for many years, except in the highest post of all. 
Administrative officers, engineers, and marines are superseding 
naval officers and sailors; so that while the increase of the 
last twenty-five years in the numbers of the naval officers has 
been 36 per cent., the other branches of the service have 
grown at the rate of 150 per cent. It is probable that, by 
employing engineers to manage engineering establishments, 
the French Government get better work than we do when we 
entrust similar duties to an admiral or a captain. But if M. 
Mars is to be credited, the withdrawal of these branches of 
preferment has created a deep dissatisfaction with the service, 
which, combined with other influences, has almost stopped the 
supply of officers. A still weightier grievance is the constant 
employment of French men-of-war in transport service. This, 
again, is a favourite crotchet of some economists among our- 
selves; but one can readily credit M. Mars’s assertion that it 
ruins the discipline of the navy and disgusts the officers with 
the service. But the crowning misery of the French nav 
is that it gets no glory. In the Crimean campaign it 
was employed to carry offensive cargoes of cattle, and to 
transport whole battalions of invalids, suffering often from 
infectious diseases. Danger of a kind there was in abundance, 
but, except in rare cases, no glory. The Italian war promised 
better things when Venice was threatened, but that too 
ended in disappointment. The upshot is, according to the 
Revue, that the naval service is become an abomination to 
every enterprising Frenchman, and that the supply of officers 
threatens soon to fall off as rapidly as the supply of seamen. 
There is probably a good deal of high colouring about this 
picture, but it is curious to note that those details of adminis- 


tration which have been most persistently held up for our 
imitation are the subject of the most energetic remonstrance 
on behalf of the officers of the Freuch navy. We have 
assuredly room enough in the Admiralty for improvement, 
but, except in the management of the construction depart- 
ments, and in the supply of material appliances, there would 
seem to be little to imitate in the organization of the marine 
of France. 


THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Now that all the world on this side of China has agreed to 
shut the gate of Janus, diplomacy finds time to be 
sentimental. Some months ago, the representatives of several 
European Governments met at Geneva to conclude a con- 
vention for the future treatment of persons wounded in 
battle; and England, Sweden, Turkey, Greece, and the 
important State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin have since, by 
their adhesion to the code, formally sanctioned regulations 
which have for the most part been already introduced 
into the practice of civilized warfare. Of the great Powers, 
Austria, Russia, and the United States are still content 
with the common law of nations, or te they have only 
been prevented by some accidental delay from assenting to 
an unobjectionable arrangement. Field-hospitals are hence- 
forth to be neutral, as long as they contain sick or 
wounded; and surgeons, chaplains, and hospital attendants 


in the performance of their duties are consequently exempted . 


from capture or molestation. The material of principal 
field-hospitals remains subject to the laws of war, but 
the property of the light field-hospital follows its retreat. 
Inhabitants of the country who receive wounded persons are 
to be relieved from the obligation of quartering troops, and 
they are also promised the more remarkable immunity of 
exemption from all war contributions. Sick and wounded 
soldiers are to be received and nursed, without distinction of 
nationality, and the commanders-in-chief may, by agreement, 


surrender wounded soldiers at the outposts immediately after ~ 


an engagement. Persons who are permanently disabled are 
to be sent back to their homes; and it has been thought 
worth while to provide that others may be released on con- 
dition of not bearing arms during the war. A flag is to be 
hoisted at field-hospitals, bandaging-places, and depéts, and 
protective armlets are to be furnished to the hospital staff, 
bearing, even in Turkey, the symbolic device of a red cross on a 
white ground. The authors and negotiators of the convention 
have shown benevolence, and possibly wisdom. The provi- 
sions of the new code may in some instances be advantageous, 
and they can by no possibility do harm. There is, indeed, 
no existing law or custom which prevents commanders-in- 
chief from giving up wounded soldiers; and, with the consent 
of their Governments, they can always release the rest of 
their prisoners on parole not to serve again during the 
war, or on any other condition which may be thought 
expedient. Flags are generally hoisted to indicate the position 
of hospitals, and they are habitually respected, except in cases 
where the convention would be as readily disregarded as 
the common rules of war. During the late American war 
the Federal generals were often accused of firing on hospitals, 
and although the charge was perhaps generally unfounded, 
still more wanton outrages would have been applauded by 
the admirable instructors of public opinion who direct the 
Northern press. Sick and wounded soldiers are always pro- 
fessedly tended without regard to nationality. 


It is perhaps worth while to take formal possession of the 
ground which has been gained by humanity, and at the same 
time to attempt some additional encroachment on the re- 
maining dominion of arbitrary force; but conventions relating 
to the conduct of war labour under an inevitable defect 
in the impossibility of enforcing them. When national or 
military passions are excited, it is easy to find excuses for 
exceptional severity, or to dispense altogether with apologies. 
In spite of numerous arguments which were commonly de- 
duced from the supposed sacredness of private property on 
land, the Federal armies seized, in their invasions of the 
South, every article which they could use, and they frequently 
wasted a conquered country for the express pur of in- 
flicting suffering and terror. If they condescended to vin- 
dicate their conduct, they contended that their enemies 
were rebels, as in some future war similar cruelties will 
probably be justified by the explanation that it is neces- 
sary to intimidate perfidious foreigners. Naporon trea- 
cherously imprisoned for ten years English visitors who had 
trusted, in time of peace, to the hospitality of France; and 
his crime was regarded with indifference by his countrymen 
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and by foreign Powers, gw a his only pretext consisted | themselves to be taken alive they incur no risk beyond 
in his disapproval of the conduct of the English Govern- | captivity. A North American Indian is perhaps a more 
ment in refusing to evacuate Malta. If an enemy is al- | unmanageable enemy, and long-continued oppression has 
leged to have committed a wrong, the laws of war may | created a reciprocal animosity between the ancient inhabitant 
always be explained away, and where there is no assign- | of the continent and the invader from the United States. 
able cause of complaint, the war itself would seem to be | Until China and Affghanistan can be induced to send re- 


unnecessary. It is nearly certain that the clause in the con- | 


vention which secures exemption from war contributions will 


be found a mere dead letter. Inhabitants of a country which 


is the seat of war will never be allowed to escape hostile 
taxation by the simple expedient of accommodating in their 
houses a few soldiers who might perhaps be more conveniently 
treated in the hospitals. The question, indeed, will scarcely 
fall under the competence of the generals whose discretion is 
nominally restrained, for war taxes are commonly levied on a 
town or district, to be apportioned among the unfortunate con- 
tributors by local authority. The richest or the weakest will 
still pay the largest share, even if their homes are filled with | 
wounded friends and enemies. 


The Americans both of the North and the South introduced | 
into the usages of war an occasional relaxation, by extending» 
to private soldiers the privilege of release on parole. During | 
the latter portion of the war the practice seems to have been 
discontinued, and even the officers appear to have been 
habitually refused parole in the enemy’s country. It is 
generally for the interest of both belligerents that prisoners 
should be exchanged without delay, and there is no con- 
clusive objection to the liberation of a surplus on either 
side, if the Government which profits by the inequality can | 
be trusted to give due credit for the balance. The complica- | 
tions by which the American exchanges were interrupted, and , 
the relations of the combatants embittered, were caused by | 
exceptional circumstances. The Contederate Government was | 
naturally unwilling to concede the privileges of war to) 
liberated slaves, who, as inhabitants of the South, might be | 
technically regarded as traitors and deserters. On the other | 
hand, Mr. Lixcotn was bound to protect his own soldiers, of | 
every colour, and eventually the justice of the Northern | 
claims was unwillingly conceded. It is scarcely probable that 
any similar difficulty will recur in civilized war, but the re- | 
tention of prisoners will generally be less injurious to one belli- | 
gerent than to the other, and excuses may always be found for 
profitable disregard of humanity. The diplomatists who framed | 


presentatives to another Geneva conference, it will be impos- 
sible to agree even on the treatment of the sick and wounded 
in outlying wars. It is, however, something to pass a declara- 
tory enactment which records the progress of benevolent 
feeling among civilized rivals. It may hereafter perhaps be 
possible to obtain the abolition of useless bombardments 
directed against the inhabited portions of towns when fortifica- 
tions are found impregnable. The destruction of houses, of 


mills, and of crops may in some remote century dissatisfy phi- 


lanthropists, especially when the object of the measure is not to 
render a district untenable by the hostile army, but to punish 
the population for mistaken sympathies with the weaker party. 


| It is a worthy aim to extend the province of legislation into 


the lawless state of war, which, according to the gexeral rules 
of international jurisprudence, dissolves all existing compacts. 
The agreement of friendly Powers to regulate the conditions of 
their future quarrels is a new application of the maxim that 
peace is the time to prepare for war. 


THE USE OF PARADOXES. 


A Parapox, if it has any value, is the expression, in general 
terms, of a neglected fragment of truth. Nothing is easier 
than to controvert common opinion by refusing, in real or affected 
ignorance, to recognise the conclusions of reason and the results of 
experience ; but a thoughtful humorist, who alone has the right 
to enunciate paradoxes, fully comprehends the soundness of many 
doctrines which he qualifies ak limits by counter-propositions. 
The true p of irony, as of ape epee cross-examination, is 
qieudaciedt the vulgar. The object of both processes is, not 
to make an honest witness contradict himself, but to bring out the 
other half of the story. In order to excite attention, and also‘ to 
amuse himself and his audience, an ingenious talker advances a 
startling theory as if it exhausted the entire subject-matter, although 

e is fully aware that it only represents a corner or a momentary 
phase of truth.’ Unless the apparent fallacy includes a genuine 
conviction, or at least a plausible conjecture, paradoxes are weari- 
some modes of trifling; but almost any deyree of emphasis and 
exaggeration is allowable to a competent artist. Many felicitous 


the Geneva convention were well advised in confining their instances of paradox might be quoted from books, but the proper 
attention to’ sick and wounded soldiers. The victim of an am- | region of unexpected novelties is conversation. In the genial 
putation or a gunshot wound is more easily pitied, because he | warmth of social and intellectual sympathy, the mind plays with 


is no longer to be feared; and, whatever disturbance of judg- | free rapidity about the outskirts and interstices of commonplace 
opinion, ‘!'o careless listeners the extemporaneous philosophers 

of society seem, like children or chatterers, to say what comes 
uppermost ; but there is a wide difference between random ebul- 
litions of animal spirits and partial intuitions of truth, observed 
and intercepted, at the moment of their passage across the meridian 
of thought. The advantage of a verbal paradox over a written 
epigram is illustrated by almost any celebrated in Pope. 
For the purpose of assuming an air of wisdom, and also of filling 
up a couplet, a pointed half-truth is generally rounded and spoilt 
in antithetic poetry by the addition of a pompous sophism. Non- 
sense and acute perception of truth alternate in the well-known 
lines on theological and political controversy :— 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


There is a sound kernel of meaning in the propositions that the 
fruit is the test of the tree, and that a government is to be judged 
by its operation; but it is absurd to denounce as fools or as grace- 
less codlets all who inquire into modes of faith or forms of govern- 
ment. ‘ He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right”; but the 
life of a vespectable and conscientious member of the Church 
of England is more likely to be in the right than the life of a 
Thug. ‘ Whate’er is best administered is best”; and yet the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom may probably be better ad- 


ment may be caused by hostile passions, there can be no de- | 


liberate difference of opinion as to the propriety of diminishing 

the risks and mitigating the sufferings of a military hospital. It | 
is fortunate for wounded soldiers that they are under the con- | 
tvol and protectiow of a dispassionate profession. Surgeons, | 
like lawyers and ambassadors, prefer the discharge of their | 
proper duties to the more questionable motives which may | 
perhaps actuate their employers. The man who sets a broken | 
leg may be trusted to desire for his patient the attendance | 
and comforts which are the necessary conditions of a cure. | 
In modern warfare, physicians and surgeons have been | 
habitually respected when they have fallen into the power of 
the enemy in the discharge of their duties. The primeval 
practice of killing prisoners and leaving the wounded to die | 
was more consistent with the anarchical theory of war. The | 
trumpeter in /Zsop was put to death in accordance with the | 
soundest logical principles, and only four years have passed | 
since General “ StonewatL” Jackson argued that bloodshed 
would be diminished by a refusal to give or take quarter. On 
the whole, however, the Geneva convention, reflecting the 
cultivated instincts of modern nations, is preferable to a re- | 
sumption of the ancient system. | 


It is unsatisfactory to remember that the numerous wars 
which are waged with savage or semi-barbarous nations will | 
still unavoidably follow the earlier precedents. Except when | 
divisions or regiments surrender in a body, few prisoners | 
are taken in Indian or Algerian campaigns. Neither France | 


nor England, however, has gone so far as a Western State | 
Government in America, which has lately offered a reward for | 
the slaughter of every Sioux Indian, to be verified by the | 
production of his scalp. If, however, civilized armies find it | 
practicable or convenient to take prisoners, they protect their | 
captives, and, when necessary, they cure them of their wounds. | 
Any community is at liberty to benefit by the law of nations, 
on condition of accepting the corresponding obligations, as | 


| P 


' ministered than the simpler Constitution of Ashantee or Dahomey. 


A skilful constructor of paradoxes takes care never to traverse in 
general terms the doctrine which he seems incidentally to impugn. 
When he talks in congenial society, some of his hearers under- 
stand how far he is serious, and the rest ave content to be partially 
uzzled. It is possible that Pope may have been wisest and 
wittiest when he was exempt from the necessity of tagging his 
epigrams with rhyme. 

The comparison between spoken and written apophthegms is 
easiest in the case of Johnson. Neither the Rambler nor the Vanity of 
Human Wishes could have contained the sweeping and yet guarded 
assertion, “ For all I can see, all foreigners are fools.” In the 


| main part of the proposition, the indispensable element of truth 


approaches the limit of evanescence, although it may be alleged 
that the most intelligent visitor to a foreign country is hampered 


Turkey has of late years conformed to European doctrine and | by an insurmountable awkwardness which might be described by 
practice. The precocious natives of New Zealand occasionally | a caricaturist as folly. Johnson, with the mstinctive accuracy of 
treat English prisoners with humanity, and when they allow | humour, confines himself to a subjective statement, which leaves 
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it in doubt whether the foreigner is a fool or the native is blind. 
For all the average ag sana can see, the average foreigner is a 
fool. In other words, there isa defective sympathy and a reciprocal 
incapacity of comprehension, which may, by an easy and consciously 
unjust assumption, be attributed exclusively to the helpless stranger. 
There is a far larger admixture of truth in the celebrated state- 
ment that civilians feel ashamed of themselves in the presence of 
soldiers or sailors who have risked their lives in battle. Ifa 
rival talker had made the same declaration, Johnson would have 
had no difficulty in explaining that the accomplishments of peace 
are not less respectable than the associations of war. en 
Boswell, like a simpleton, objected that Lord Mansfield would be 
at his ease in a company of generals and admirals, he was properly 
silenced by the decisive reply, “ Sir, he would sink under the 
table.” Of modern writers, Mr. Carlyle is most fertile in one- 
sided truths, which are as absolutely and pointedly expressed as 
if they had been the result of a sudden colloquial impulse. In 
a pamphlet published seven years ago, he asked, in answer to 
irntating eulogies of America, what the people of the United States 
had ever done beyond begetting with unexampled rapidity twenty 
millions of the greatest bores on the surface of the earth. Itis impos- 
sible not to see that the passage is a dramatic reproduction of some 
humorous oral outburst. In the American episodes of the Life of 
Frederick the Great, Mr. Carlyle shows how fully he appreciates 
the character and destiny of the race which was to make the 
Western Continent “ Yankee, or English with a difference, instead 
of Frankee, or French with a difference.” Yet, although unex- 
ampled rapidity of increase is a condition of American greatness, it 
is, notwit ding the illusions of patriotic vanity, scarcely to be 
regarded as a glorious exploit. 

Many paradoxical aphorisms not recommended by famous names 
may have been more or less available for amusement and instruc- 
tion when they were freshly and unpremeditatedly promulgated. 
Dissociated from the immediate occasion, and from the special 
fallacies which they were intended to counteract, they may often 
be mistaken for spurious efforts to attain originality, and their au- 
thors may sometimes incur the unmerited imputation of cynicism 
or irreverence, Thus it would not appear at first sight to be a 
enemies of the human race. It is only when the dispassionate 
inquirer is provoked by philanthropic and socialist perversity that 
he generalizes, in defiant language, the indisputable doctrine that 
hats exist for the sake of heads, and not for the benefit of hatters, 
and that all other articles of consumption are made to be con- 
sumed, and not tively with a view to the profits and 
= which nevertheless supply the motive of production. 
Although the majority of mankind may in some sense be regarded 
as producers, the makers of each particular article form an insig- 
nificant fraction of the community. The cheap market for buyin, 
consequently matters more than the dear market for selling, mt 
legislators consult the general interest by discouraging benevolent 
combinations which purport to secure a fuller return to labour. 
When economists have time to write treatises, they may as well 
explain their real opinions instead of condensing their judgment 
of the main issue into an ae symbol or puzzle. In 
conversation it is often desirable to create a smile, and it is not 
inexcusable sometimes to provoke a stare, if only there is some- 
thing to be seen. It may also be convenient to strike the ad- 
versary’s shield with the point, as a challenge to defend the 
fundamental principle of his theory. 


Economical novelties may be more safely introduced to a mixed 
audience than psychological or ethical eccentricities. Dull and 
careless hearers would almost unanimously reject as unjust and 
inhuman the maxim that the only faults which cannot be forgiven 
are those which cannot be helped ; yet it would be admitted, in a 
precisely parallel case, that ily deformity is more repulsive 
than acquired clumsiness or voluntary contortion. Errors may be 
rectified, bad habits may be abandoned, and even during the con- 
tinuance of wilful obliquity it is allowable to expect improvement. 
To a fundamentally antipathetic nature it is impossible to be fully 
reconciled, or, in figurative language, to exercise perfect forgive- 
ness, The supposed folly of Dr. Johnson’s foreigners could never 
have been entirely purged unless they could have been born again 
on English soil. e author or authors of the dogma can scarcely 
have intended to assume a right of forgiving, or of refusing to 
forgive, the innate sins or failings of obnoxious fellow-creatures, 
When Charles Lamb avowed his imperfect sympathy with 
Scotchmen, he claimed no superiority to men of business or meta- 

hysicians who were merely incapable of appreciating his jokes; 
but, as long as their national character was unchanged, he declined 
to forgive them, or rather to recognise their social adaptation to 
his own tastes and habits of thought. The proposition, indeed, 
applies to so wide a range of subjects, that it would hardly be in- 
cluded in the category of paradoxes but for its air of almost 
offensive pretension. The section of criminals which is 
found to be irreclaimable is liable to oi pram reprobation, 
although it may at the same time be entitled to compassionate 
allowance. iar age is necessarily dependent on the pro- 
bability or possi en A of amendment, for when the process of 
reformation is complete there is no fonger anything to forgive. 
The maxim, however, in its first colloquial shape, must have 
applied to less serious offences; to a harsh voice, to a dis- 
* agreeable manner, or to * ere temper. The censure of 
grave crimes is not the e of conyersation; and in the inter- 


* change of pleasant truths and fallacies an invidious assertion is 


palliated by an ostentatious and transparent pretence of exaggerated 

e comprehensive proposition that religion and morali 
destroy all sense of ri and seems to be too 
and intentionally paradoxical ; yet it may be conjectured that it 
has never been applied to the serious support of Antinomian, or 
even irreligious, theories. In the numerous instances of crimes 
committed under the influence cf that class of motives which is 
commonly called conscientious, erroneous conceptions of religion, 
of morality, or of both, have destroyed the sense of right and wrong. 
Pious cruelties and pious frauds occupy no inconsiderable space in 
history ; and the admirers of the Reign of Terror still maintain 
with unhesitating assurance that the principal cut-throats, 
including their type and leader, Robespierre, were pre-cminently 
virtuous, The politicians of sixty years ago, who left the Catholic 
claims in abeyance because George III. was an orderly house- 
holder, committed a distinct, though less atrocious,crime on grounds 
partially connected with morality. A perfectly good man would 
never hesitate between right and wrong, but a partial zeal for 
right often deadens the conscience to the perpetration, in some 
department, of undoubted wrong. In this as in other cases, how- 
ever, the conversational paradox refers to more trivial and ordinary 
delinquencies. The surprising disregard of accuracy which pre- 
vails in the normal sermon, the love of scandal which distinguishes 
theological coteries, the sharp practice of sanctimonious shop- 
keepers, and the ial sourness of philanthropists, are 
examples of the little drawbacks which human nature attaches to 
the pursuit and profession of superior excellence. A well-known 
clergyman, who is perhaps a: | popular with his own 
religious section, lately described himself, in an anonymous letter, 
asa great and good man. The error fell far short of a crime, 
though it was not entitled to the moral immunity of pure folly, 
and the offence was only worth recording because it was charac- 
teristic of a class. It is impossible to imagine the perpetration of 
a similar absurdity by an easy, lax, indifferent man of the world, 
who had never assumed to be better than his neighbours. 
Spiritual conceit alone could entirely obliterate self-respect, as the 
flame of an incandescent metal turns the corresponding colour on 
the solar spectrum into a mere interval of darkness. The 
demoralizing incidents of ambitious morality have suggested 
another paradoxical ism, to the effect that all mankind are 
either unprincipled or pri The statement is obviously, and 
ce wilfully, agg; but too many persons undoubtedly 

viate from the golden mean. 

Ingenious persons who have cultivated a natural taste for odd 
or original turns of thought ought to watch their propensity as 
vigilantly as if they were prone to indulge in the utterance of 
moral platitudes or in unmeaning garrulity. It is imprudent to 
propound paradoxical assertions to hearers who are unable or 
unwilling to understand either the partial truth which is ex- 
pressed, or the implied limits which surround it. Unluckily, even 
intelligent women dislike all but the simplest forms of irony, and 
the soundest moral paradoxes generally disturb their associations. 
If they like the heretical theorist, they disappoint him and con- 
sole themselves by the remark that he is only speaking in joke ; 
while less favoured philosophers are accused, according to circum- 
stances, of profanity, of stupidity, or of affectation. The tendency 
to mannerism is a more substantial danger than the liability to 
misunderstanding. As a quick ear and a ready tongue can be 
trained by misapplied aly to turn every word into a pun, a 
fertile mind sometimes acquires the trick of devoting itself ex- 
clusively to the waste shreds and parings of truth which have 
been thrown aside by practical common sense. Of all forms of 
monotony the most tiresome is the sameness of eccentricity, and 
the understanding itself is weakened by habitual concentration on 
any special class of relations. “Thus all things,” including a love 
of paradox, “are doomed by the Fates to incline to decay, and to 
lose ground by sliding backward.” Yet some of the pleasantest 
and most brilliant members of society derive much of the charm 
of their conversation from an instinctive avoidance of truisms, 
and from the humorous candour with which they record the witty 
confusion of thoughts and fallacies which more cautious speakers 
pause to disentangle. A reputation is sometimes sacrificed or 
compromised, to the great improvement of conversation, by the 
grave adoption of some paradoxical fancy, conceived at the 
moment of utterance, as a professedly serious opinion. The ques- 
tionable proposition is repeated, when the genial impulse which 
prompted it is forgotten, and gratitude for social enjoyment is not 
always connected with courage to defy the unseasonable criticism 
of an incompetent world. Business and sober philosophy are 

erhaps superior in importance to amusement, even in its most 
intellectual form ; yet a protest may be fitly entered against the 
exclusive privilege of the jokes which are ever dear to gentle 
dulness. m time to time it is expedient to remind a com- 
placent majority that blockheads and dunces, twaddlers, triflers, 
and pedants, are neither the ultimate judges of propriety nor the 
salt of the earth. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH THEORIES OF MARRIAGE. 
HERE are pr ay whose patriotic self-satisfaction would 
be greatly offended by any one who said that vanity is a v 
prominent feature in the English character; and if by vanity is 
necessarily meant an obtrusive, fussy, ee of 
everything in our own country, they would be quite right in 
their indignant repudiation of such a sentiment. Disputants have 
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a perfect right to choose their definitions for themselves, provided 
- that they make no secret of the sense in which they use their 
terms; and therefore, instead of saying that we are vain, it will be 
sufficient to claim for ourselves a serene conviction, the more im- 
moveable from being often unexpressed, that in all those respects 
in which Englishmen differ from other nations the superiority lies 
incontesiably with the former. Even our apparent failings are 
merely —at least so most of us secretly believe — the results of 
some higher element in our moral organization which makes us 
seemingly less perfect than beings of a lower and less complex 
type; and it is always difficult to predict whether a genuine Briton 
will feel most proud of what he can do or of what he cannot, 
Probably, of the sources from which we derive occasions 
for indulging in this agreeable self-consciousness, the most 

nnial is the success of our domestic relations. If we fail now 
and then in matters which do not concern us Nees so intimately, 
on this point we feel that we are unapproachable. Beyond all 
other things, an Englishman is a family man. To see him at his 
best you must see him at his own fireside. Perhaps it is fortunate 
for the maintenance of this desirable reputation that the subject of 
it does not turn his chimney-corner into a salon, or make himself 
too cheap a spectacle to a sceptical and unmarried crowd. Else 
we might sometimes hear the irreverent inquiry whether it ma 
not be possible to overrate the moral grandeur of the Britis 
parent settling himself to sleep after dinner, or keeping himself 
awake by playing whist, or devoting himself to the improvement 
of his mind by making his daughters read aloud to him. 
As it is, however, the danger is averted by shrouding these heroic 
virtues from the garish light of day, and suffering only the rumour 
of them to find its way into the world to act as a moral stimulus 
to lazy bachelors. This alleged domestic superiority over every 
other nation naturally makes the English matrimonial system 
an object of especial commendation. We love to be hard on 

iages de convenance, and to preach the importance of allowing a 
girl to make her choice of a husband freely. Indeed, our severity 
towards the French system is only tempered by a charitable un- 
certainty whether this, like so many other of our neighbours’ vices, 
may not be an unavoidable consequence of the substitution of 
stoves for fireplaces. Let us see, however, whether, on comparison, 
the merits of the one theory, as they are displayed in actual 

ice, are so indisputably greater than those of the other. It 
1s a profitable exercise sometimes to penetrate beneath the surface 
of our own virtues, and on such safe ground as this we need 
surely fear no discovery which can distress our national self- 
complacency. 

The French view of marriage may be stated somewhat in this 
way. The contracting parties are really the parents on each side. 
It is they who look about for a wife for their son, or a husband 
for their daughter, occupying a suitable position in the world, and 
possessing, so far as such a point can be ascertained by observation 
and inquiry, the requisite qualifications for married life. When 
these preliminaries are settled, the pair are introduced to one 
another. ‘They are not pledged to carry matters to the expected 
goal, but each of them knows the purpose for which they are 
made acquainted; and as the gentleman has made up his mind to 
marry 23 speedily as may be convenient, while the young lady 
knows that if she rejects this offer it will only be to have one 
made to her by some one else under exactly similar circum- 
stances, there is not likely to be any reason leading her to a 
refusal, if her parents have exercised a fair discretion in their 
choice. In short, according to this theory, marriage may be 
described as a system of nomination, accompanied by a test 
examination. In any favourable instance, the latter a of the 
process rests with the young lady, but it is the duty of her 

mts to select the candidate whom she is to pass or pluck. 
The whole affair is conducted after the fashion of a Royal mar- 
riage, with the advantages of a wider range of choice, and a less im- 
rative necessity of choosing some one. This is the system which 
in England we are so much given to denouncing, " it is 
uite certain that a century or two ago we practised it. e say 
at it makes marriage a matter of arrangement, which is true; 
that it excludes the element of preference, except in a very secon- 
sense, Which is true; that it leads the majority of girls to 


marry without being in love, which is true; and that, there- 
fore, there must always be a certain danger that the passion 
which has been shut out before marriage may effect an irregular 
entrance after it, which is unfortunately true also. But, on the | 
other hand, there is a good deal to be said in mitigation of these | 
censures. The 1 has all the vices which are inherent in | 
any system which dissociates love and marriage; but in this | 
instance they certainly wear their least repulsive shape. In the | 
first place, all idea of competition is excluded. The young lady | 
has seen no one else but her proposed husband, and consequently | 
she can compare him with nothing but the ideal she may have | 
formed in her own mind. And, fortunately for human nature, an 
ideal is usually a very accommodating standard when it has no | 
surreptitious help from a rival reality. When we hear of a French | 
marriage, we think instinctively of an English girl who may have | 
had, if she is so disposed, half a score of more or less serious flirta- | 
tions between her leaving the school-room and her engagement; — 
and we fancy, truly enough, how ren py the whole arrange- 
ment must seem when it comes at the tail of such an experience. 
But then a French girl has nothing of the sort to look back upon. 
She is rather in the position of an lish young lady who has 
not come out, except that she has had none of the opportunities | 
which fall. to the share of thé latter, of watching her elder 


/ turn out so quiet in harness. Can it be that 


sisters and her elder sisters’ friends. So again, as she has had no 
opportunity of comparing her suitor with other men, in like 
manner she has no opportunity of comparing his demeanour 
towards her with what che may have seen or fancied in her own 
case, or in that of other girls, And this is the more fortunate 
as a French courtship must be a little tedious to the principal 
aan concerned, however satisfactory it may be to those who 

ave previously arranged it. “ L’amour,” says M. Eugéne Pelletan, 
“ consiste 4 passer, chaque jour, une heure ou deux avec sa fiancée, 
sous l’ceil maternel, et @ faire de temps 4 autre une promenade au 
jardin, toujours avec la mére en tiers.” And though, in the next 
sentence, he points out the possible d “mais au calme pro- 
fonde qu’elle éprouve, elle demande pourquoi on lui a fait peur de 
l’amour, si c’est li aimer ”’—we may suppose that this is a question 
not put by many, or to which, if it is put, they devise some satisfac- 
tory answer. Atall events they are saved the annoyance of having 
to feign a passion which they do not feel, or to respond to a devotion 
which only serves to bore them. Thus, in all probability, the French 
heroine of a mariage de convenance escapes altogether the worst 
danger which can accompany such a union — an unacknowled 
liking for some one else. If she does not learn to love her 
husband, she has not learned beforehand to love some one who is 
not her husband. The position of a French wife, too, as contrasted 
both with her own position as an unmarried girl and with the 
position of her English counterpart, acts as an additional pro- 
tection. Her virtual entrance into society has been contempo- 
raneous with her marriage, and gee od the pleasures she 
derives from society are traceable indirectly to her husband. 
Before he introduced her into the world, she was nobody; 
whereas an English wife in many cases finds herself a less im- 
portant person after her marriage than she was before it. She 
moves in a sphere in which the really important agents 
are young ladies; and if she does not care for her husband, 
she will only regard him as an inconvenient bar to her enjoyment 
of her old pleasures. And then the French system of married life 
has at least the merit of: looking facts in the face. It does not 
assume that husband and wife are necessarily to find their greatest 
happiness in each other’s society. It recognises frankly that Mon- 
sieur will have his occupations, and interests, and amusements, and 
that Dfadame will have hers. The result of this is, that the calm 
which mostly comes from a sense of the future being inevitabl 
fixed for you has time to work its effects quietly. Its operation is 
not interfered with or neutralized by the constant assumption that 
the relations between the married pair are tenderer or more 
sionate than they really are. And the consequence of all these 
multiform influences ‘probably is, that, with certain conspicuous 
exceptions of marital unfaithfulness in high places, French wives 
are as true to their husbands as English ones. 

If we turn to the English theory on these subjects we shall find 
it characterized by a beautiful innocence and ee de Marriage 
is an affair to be settled by the free choice of need oe e who are to 
be married, while the parents stand aloof in the ground, their 
principal function being to dispense a general benediction when 
the curtain falls at the close of the wedding breakfast. The first 
thing, perhaps, which strikes one in connection with this 
disiacal arrangement is the extent to which it secures objects which 
it is not supposed to contemplate at all. Providence seems to watch 
over these unworldly fathers and mothers, and these daughters 
who stand prepared to make any sacrifice at the bidding of their 
loving hearts, in a very wonderful way. The young ladies 
appear in the long run to make about as good matches as their 

rench contemporaries. For them the text seems to run — Seek 
first for a love match, and then all other things shall be added 
to you. Think only of the pleasures of a mariage d'amour, and 
you shall have the profits of a mariage de convenance 
thrown in. But, on looking a little more closely at the facts, 
it seems as though a good deal of method entered into all this 
simplicity. It is not wonderful, indeed, that an experienced 
chaperon should be often able to determine who it is that 
so and so would like their daughter to marry; for, after all, 
even English parents are not more than human, and may therefore 
be supposed to have an unadmitted preference for a good match. 
But the strange part of it is, that the daughter's affections should 
80 instinctively take the same direction; that in her case love 
should so conveniently lay aside his proverbial Asc and 
e young lady 

herself has an eye to the main chance, and is as anxious for 
her own advancement as a French mother would be for her 
daughter’s? If so, there is certainly a very real difference be- 
tween the French and the English systems, but one which is 
hardly to the advantage of the latter. Marriage ceases, it is 
true, to be an arrangement entered into openly by the friends 
of both parties, but it does so only to become a oe secretly 
bal on by the friends of one. And the fact that the young 


| lady is privy to the conspiracy, and the most active agent in 


working it out, seems hardly sufficient to invest it with any 
additional delicacy, or to tend to the eventual happiness of either 
husband or wife. But the manceuvres of fashionable society are 
scarcely a fair type of ordinary English life, and there is another 
aspect of the theory of free choice which is probably very much 
more common than the one we have just mentioned. In this 


ease the parents make no distinct plans for their daughter’s 


. They leave matters to take their chance. A girl 


| into society, sees all the peo le whom accident or intimacy brings 


to her father’s house or the houses of her ass long visits 


ly nominally 


either without her parents altogether, or at most 
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under their eye, and is left in all respects to act for herself. Some- | them, but it is not their writings for which they are most valued. 
times her mother will admit that_there is a theoretical possibility Dr. Arnold, and, in a less degree, Edward Irving are more recent 
of danger, but then, she adds proudly, “I can trust my girls.” | examples of menevhose bi hies will be more durable than 
Perhaps this may only signify that she credits them with an | their own books and sermons. d, in judging of the scope and 
instinctive repugnance to men of indifferent character, but we | force of a man’s genius, we ought clearly to take into account all 

t its more frequent meaning is that she credits them with | the external circumstances of his life which were of a kind to 
an instinctive repugnance to men of indifferent income. If the | restrict the free play of his powers in their own proper bounds. A 
latter is the true se pee her confidence may of course be | critic would have a very poor notion of his business who attempted 
founded on her knowledge of the training they have received, and | to estimate the natural genius and vigour of Shelley without refe- 
in this t perhaps nothing may have been omitted. But it is | rence to the fact that he was only May twenty-ninth year when 
hardly safe to trust to a girl’s worldly wisdom being stronger than | he was drowned; or of Byron, without remembering that he was 
her tendency to fall in love; while, on the other hand, the | an aristocrat, and had a very unwise woman for his mother. So 
English theory of marriage is subjected to rather a severe trial | far as all this goes, M. Sainte-Beuve’s position is impregnable. 
when a young lady comes to her parents, asks their consent to an _ The knowledge of the character of an author is always interesting. 
ineligible engagement, and in all probability finds it at once refused. | There are some authors whose character is the most interesting 
Upon this, supposing the only objection is one of money, there fol- | thing about them. And, thirdly, in the words of M. Villemain, 


lows, in most cases, a trial of the respective powers of endurance 
on either side. If the young lady is not very resolute, nor very 
much in love, she gives in after a time, suffers more or less during 
the process, and ultimately marries some one whom her parents 
approve of. In this way things come round to the French arran 
ment after all, with the possibly serious difference that the bride 
knows something of what love is, and has a recollection, as well as 
an ideal, by which to measure her husband. If, on the other hand, 
the daughter is resolute, she probably has her own way in the end ; 
and her parents may even come at length to quote her as an ad- 
mirable instance of the wisdom of letting girls manage these 
matters for themselves, leaving the cynical spectator to draw the 
obvious moral, that the English abhorrence of a mariage de conve- 
nance seems to resolve itself either into adopting it without its 
French safe 8, or into giving it up with more or less of good 
grace when it has been attempted and found impracticable. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


RITICISM fills so large a space in the thought and literature 

of the time, and people who think about it at all hold such 
widely different views both as to the ends at which criticism 
should aim and the most effective way of reaching such ends, that 
there is scarcely any minor subject to which it is better worth 
while for readers, as well as writers, to recur. We all take in so 
much criticism, in one shape or another, either direct or second- 
hand, that anythin which helps us to discriminate between what 
is a good style and what is a bad style in a critic—between the 
kinds of criticism that are best suited to this or that set of subjects, 
and most likely to correct and balance the tendencies of the pre- 
vailing modes of thought of a given time or a given class of readers— 
must very useful, and ought to be made the most of. M. 
Sainte-Beuve, in one of his recently republished Causeries, raises a 
point of this kind. He insists that observation of character is one 
of the most important functions of criticism. The examination of 
a book is principally valuable when it is the means of making us 
acquainted with some more examples of our kind, and we have not 
t the best out of a book unless it has taught us something of 
the nature of the man or woman by whom it was written. As 
Joubert put it, “knowledge of character is the charm of 
criticism.” The most interesting thing, therefore, about a work is 
not so much what it is in its results, as by what means and under 
what conditions it came to be executed. The business of the 
critic is less to point out what seems to be wise or foolish, true 


or false, than to furnish explanations from the life of the | 


writer of the excellence or worthlessness of what he has written. 
The question which a philosophic critic ought to set himself to 
answer is not what is the value of the book, but what new 
glimpse into the intricacies of human character does it offer? 
And, in order to answer this question adequately, it is of course 
necessary to know as much as possible of the circumstances by 
which an author was surrounded, of his origin, of his friends, of 
his habits. ‘ What were his opinions in the matter of religion ? 
How was he affected by external nature? How did he conduct 
himself in the matter of women? in the matter of money? Was 
he rich or poor? What were his habits, what was his daily plan 
of life P” Not one of these questions, we are assured, is indifferent 
in judging any book other than a treatise on pure geometry. 
“ Literary production,” in short, says M. Sainte-Beuve, “is to me 
in no way distinct, or at least separable, from the rest of the man 
and his organization. I can relish a book, but it is difficult for me 
pat judge of it independently of any knowledge of the man him- 

Coming from one who is perhaps the most accomplished of 
living critics, this view is anelgalanty worth considering. Within 
certain limits, it is a view with which nobody is likely to quarrel. 
The more we know about men, especially about men of exceptional 
talent or genius, the more we may be expected to have our a 
thies widened and our practical judgment of character expanded 
and refined. Even if we do not care to imitate the conduct of a 
man of genius “ in the matter of money, in the matter of women, 
in his daily plan of life,” it is impossible for us to know too much 
of plans of life which rest on principles opposed to our own. Such 
knowledge is the only means of keeping the mind clear from that 
pedantic conceit which makes what the French call a Grocer, and 
the Germans a Philistine. Some men, again, of whom Dr. 
Johnson is the almost proverbial type, interest us solely by their 
characters and plus of life, and not at all by what they have 
written. Their writings may first have drawn our attention to 


“it is only by studying a man’s entire life, his character, his 
_ habitual thoughts, that we can gain a thorough understanding of 
| his works and his talent.” One of the chief merits of a very 

eminent English writer of the present day is the prominence 
| which he has given to this view. Those who have read the 
| essays on Buras and on Johnson, on Diderot and on Voltaire, have 
| been most effectually taught that there is no divorcing a man from 

his book; or, in other words, that a book is, after all, | one 
portion, and perhaps not the most important portion, of the 
author's whole existence. Even while we ire the in- 
terest and graphic force which the adoption of this view lends 
to the more elaborate pieces of criticism, it is impossible to help 
noticing that such a view is apt to lead to a confusion between the 
two distinct provinces of the critic and the moralist. The fune- 
tion of the moralist may be much loftier and more valuable than 
that of the genuine critic, but it does not lie in the same matter, 
nor seek the same end. A moralist is concerned with conduct, a 
critic with intellectual ideas and the forms of expressing ideas—in 
other words, with thought and style. It may, indeed, be justly said 
that a man’s conduct is more or less regulated by his ideas, and, by 
the force of an inevitable re-action, his ideas in turn are powerfully 
coloured by his conduct. This is quite true. Still, the thoughts 
are one thing and the conduct is another, and it is proper that they 
should be looked at from different points of view, and judged in 
different ways. A man’s life and his book may shed some light 
on one another, but we may have good reasons for thinking the 
book very excellent and admirable, and the life just the reverse ; 
as, on the other hand, we may revere a man’s conduct, and yet 
deem what he writes and publishes to be the greatest trash in the 
world. It is the business of two men, or at least of one man in 
two quite different capacities, to point out whatever may be 
worth pointing out in the conduct and character of an author, 
and to show us what is good and bad, lofty and mean, in his 
writings. The moralist or the moralizing biographer does the 
first, the genuine critic the second. To borrow an illustration 
from painting. Can we not pronounce a judgment on Turner's 
landscapes and sea-pieces until we have first carefully investigated 
the truth of the stories about his avarice, and his orgies at Wapping, 
and all the rest of it? Anybody who was writing an essay on 
Turner's life or character would naturally busy himself with these 
stories, aud, if they were true, might find extenuating circum- 
stances, or, if he could not even do that, might bid the rest of us 
not to be too ready to throw stones. Buta man might write the 
truest and most instructive criticism upon Turner's pictures, and 
yet never have known Turner’s name or a single incident of his 
life. And in poetry and history, and every other department of 
literature and thought, the case is exactly the same. We can judge 
the work without judging the workman. The critic, as such, con- 
fines himself to the product, and leaves the habits of the producer 
to the moralist. Take Wordsworth’s poems, for instance. If Mr. 
Carlyle were to write upon them, they would be the text for a 
vigorous and penetiating essay, not be the poems at all, but 
upon the sincerity and honesty of Wordsworth’s nature, and upon 
| the rebuke which his simple life conveyed to an artificial and 
| grossly material age. The result would be a piece of moralizing, 
| in which logical flaws enough might be found, but which, on the 
| whole, young men would feel to be very inspiring and elevating. 

Still this is not criticism. It may be a much finer thing than 
the fashion in which Lord Jeffrey wrote about Wordsworth ; 
but then Jeffrey was not a moralist, and Mr. Carlyle is not a 
critic in the sense in which Jeiivey was a critic. 
| We think, then, that M. Sainte-Beuve’s idea tends—and among 
| inferior writers the tendency may be seen very plainly—to ex- 
| tinguish criticism proper, aud to substitute for it either pleasant 
| biographical gossip or else a never-ending stream of sermonizing. 
| In France there would be most of the gossip, and munong 

ourselves most of the sermonizing. Instead of examining 

the thing written, men would all begin to twaddle, either 
| anecdotically or morally, about the writer. The purveyors of 
| little items of the personal history: of authors would become 
| the critic’s most valuable auxiliaries, It would be impossible 
| to pronounce upon the worth of the speculations of a philo- 
| sopher, or the beauty and tenderness of a poet, or the vigour and 
| depth of a satirist, till we had found out how the philosopher, 
| the poet, and the satir'st comported themselves in the matters of 
| money and women. As has been admitted, there is something in 
| this view; but, unless vigilantly kept under, it is so pleasant to the 

, indolence of writers who prefer easy gossip about people, and 

vague fine-sounding generalities about life, to the more vrouble- 

some process of seckiug truth, that it would soon grow,20 rank as to 
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conceal the highest and most valuable side of criticism. M. Sainte- 
Beuve seems to think that the first thing with which a critic 
ought to busy himself in a book is to discover its origin, to explain 
how the ideas which it embodies came to enter the head of the 
author, and, in order to do this, of course he must know all about 
the author’s habits and mode of life. This is all very well in 
its place, if the author belongs to the small band of men 
the origin of whose ideas it is at all instructive to seek out. But 
in no case does it comprise the critic's first duty ; and there never 
was a time when this fact, that merely to “account for” his author’s 
doctrines or style is not the critic’s first duty, was in more press- 
ing need of being recognised. And, in using the word critic, we 
mean, of course, as much the critical pr Ba as the man who 
writes criticisms for others. If a poem appears, everybody's 
earliest care seems to be to classify it, to place it in a school, to 
trace the influences to which the poet has been most susceptible. 
The question whether the poem is in itself a work of art is looked 
upon as quite subsidiary. If a philosopher gives birth to a new 
speculation, the only thing, apparently, with which we need trouble 
ourselves is to ascertain how he came to conceive such a specula- 
tion. The question of its soundness ought only to come before the 
critic in a dim and imperfect way. About that there is nothing 
urgent. All the time we forget that, under such conditions, there 
would be no such thing as criticism. There would be a history 


of opinion and a history of the various conceptions of beauty ; | 


but criticism is the process of answering, as well as the critic’s 
light enables him, the two questions whether this work of art is 


more beautiful and finished than another, whether this opinion is | 


truer than another. If there is any substance whatever in the 
conceptions, of Art in one de ent of literature, and of ‘Truth 
in another—and the practical worth of the conceptions is quite 


truth and absolute beauty—then every book, from a five-act tragedy 
to a treatise on logic, is in the first place to be brought up 


and measured by these standards. To explain and account fora , 


hook being good or bad will generally be interesting and instruc- 
tive; but it is much more important to us to know whether the 
ideas which it contains are worth little, or much, or nothing. In 
order to ascertain this, we need know positively nothing about 
the writer’s dealings in the matters of women and money. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. 


are few more curious and important questions 
in Constitution-making than that of Senates and Upper 
Chambers. What is grandiy called the Bicameral system, what 
our forefathers in the days of Cromwell more simply called 


“the Other House,” is so usually taken for granted by the | 

framers of -constitutions that we are apt to forget that it | 

arose simply ges one of the happy accidents of our own | 
T 


political history. e normal type of the medieval Parliaments, 
such as we see it in the French States-General, consisted of three 


hodies—Nobles, Clergy, and Commons. In France, and in most ! 


other countries, the Commons or Tiers-Etat—a name curiously 
reminding us, in an opposite direction, of “the Other House ”— 
consisted simply of the citizens, the non-noble class in the country 
at large being either actual serfs or at any rate not thought 
worthy of political rights. A better state of things in Sweden pro- 
duced that fourfold division of Chambers which still exists, 
und which, for modern purposes, is found so awkward. The 
free peasantry of Scandinavia could not be wholly shut out, 
and, instead of the single 7¥ers-Etat of France, Sweden possesses 
the two distinct Houses of Citizens and Peasants. A still better 
state of things in England, helped, as we have just said, by one or 
two happy accidents, gave us our two Houses and no more, To 
bring this about, two changes from the French and Swedish type 
were needed. The Clergy were to be kept from forming a distinct 
House at all; and the patrician Chamber was to consist of a few 

veat hereditary nobles and a few great ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

he patrician Chamber in France consisted of representatives of the 
large noble class scattered throughout the kingdom. The patrician 
Chamber in Sweden consists of the heads—or, by deputation from 
them, of some other members—of each of the vast number of noble 
families with which Sweden is still eaten up. We need not repeat 


that England has no real nobility—that with us, in a so-called | 
noble family, the head alone is really noble, and that the great 


mass of those who answer most nearly to the nobles of France and 


Sweden are in England mere commoners. How this blessed | 


difference came about is one of the great problems of our consti- 


tutional history. The exact relation of the clergy to our early | 


Parliaments is another problem hardly less perplexing. No 
constitutional historian has thoroughly unravelled it. Yet 
there can be hardly any doubt that their final exclusion from 
any distinct place in the Legislature is mainly due to their own 
unwillingness to assume the position which they assumed in France 
and Sweden. Nothing can be more anomalous than an English 
Convocation ; itis something more than a mere ecclesiastical Synod 
—for it possessed, and it has never legally surrendered, the right of 
separate taxation—and it is something less than an integral part of 
the Parliament. Nothing can be more anomalous than the double 
merce of the English Prelates, sitting as Barons in the temporal 

ouse of Lords, and at the same time themselves forming the 
House of Lords of another assembly which has a sort of half claim 
to a Parliamentary character. How it came about that we have 
uo distinct House of Clergy, and that our House of Nobles has a 
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independent of the great controversy as to there being absolute | 
er Tsy 


character so distinctly unlike those of other countries, are the two 
great puzzles of English history, as the facts themselves are the 

t blessings of English political life. Happy accident must 

ave had a great deal to do with it. Wise as were Earl Simon 
and King Edward, and much as is doubtless owing to their per- 
sonal wisdom, most certainly neither of them devised the Bicame- 
ral system as a theory. Indeed the exclusion of the clergy was 
clearly the work of the clergy themselves, in direct opposition 
to King Edward’s wishes, ‘The result, however, is perfectly 
clear. The exclusion of the clergy reduced the Houses to two; 
and the non-existence of any nobility settled the relations 
between the two Houses that were left. The House of Lords came 
to consist of two classes—of hereditary temporal Peers, and of 
spiritual Peers who are also hereditary im a certain sense. For 
our spiritual Peers, though they may be said to be, at different 
times and in different senses, either nominated or elective, have 
very little in common with the elective or nominated Peers and 
Senators of other constitutions. The Bishop or Abbot sat, like 
his lay fellow, as holder of a certain Barony. The Barony of 
each was entailed in a perpetual succession; only one went from 
father to son, the other went to the holder for the time being of 
_ that Bishopric or Abbey. Practically a spiritual Barony comes 
| to a nomination peerage, but the legal theory and historical origin 

of the two things are quite different. 

Our Bicameral system then, like almost te gg else in 
England, grew up gradually, almost fortuitously if we will, 
and it has worked all the better for having grown up thus 
gradually and fortuitously. It is really wonderful how well 
the two Houses have pulled together for six hundred years, and 
how seldom it has occurred to any Englishman to wish to get 
rid of either the one or the other. Once, indeed, the Rump 
voted that the House of Lords was useless and dangerous; but 
the Other House soon came in again under the Lord Pro- 
tector. The Houses have gradually changed places as regards 
their respective importance ; the Commons have become the really 
' ruling legislative and political body, while the Lords have 
| sunk into a body for revising, correcting, forbidding, and for 
a a measures which are not held to be of political impor- 

tance. The two Houses have become exactly what the Crom- 
| wellian phrase imports. The Commons are The House ; the Lords 
| are only The Other House. It is these peculiar functions of the 
House of Lords which the makers of constitutions wish to confer 
on their own Senates or Other Houses of any kind. The Lords 
' have with us a peculiar checking and delaying function, which is 
| undoubtedly useful, and which can be got only under a system of 
| Two Chambers. It is manifest that it is not to be had where 
| there is one Chamber only. Neither is it to be had where there 
are three or four. In these last cases, all the several Chambers 
may be said to be checks on one another, but there is no one 
particular checking Chamber, as with us. A system of three or 
four Chambers is a mere system of Estates; there is no body 
| which represents the whole nation; each House re 
| its own class ” and expresses ws! the wishes, feeli 

and grievances of that class. In Sweden it is assum 
that the agreement of three orders out of four will pre 
well express the wishes of the nation, and a measure whi 

s any three of the four Houses accordingly becomes law. 

ut this is an awkward and unsatisfactory way of doing business, 
/ and it may happen that one order may go away highly dis- 
satisfied, perhaps really injured. With us, nobody supposes that 
the Commons represent the interests of the Commons as opposed 
to the Lords, or that the Lords represent the interests ot the 
Lords as opposed to the Commons. With a body so small and 
| so mixed up with other classes as the English P this can 
hardly be. The Commons represent the whole nation ; the Lords 
have settled down into that checking power which constitutional 
thinkers agree should exist somewhere. This. could never have 
happened if the English ay had not assumed its peculiar 
ins' character, and if the English Cl had not avoided, 
rather than sought, the position of a political Estate of the 


realm. 

Now the question with almost all constitution-makers is where 
to find a - tee execute the peculiar functions into which the 
once mailed mage of England have thus so oddly settled down. 
They cannot transplant the House of Lords bodily. No one in 
England would think of creating the House of Lords in its present 
form, if it did not exist ready made. The virtue of the thing is 
| that it is immemorial. As an hereditary P has exi so 
long, new members can always be added to it; but an hereditary 
Peerage called suddenly out of the ground would have no virtue 
in it at all; it would simply be laughed at. In a British colony 
or an American State the raw material of the thing does not 
exist. In most Continental kingdoms there is an available 
material in the actual nobility, but this is seldom a material which 
promises very much. Most nations then, at least since 1830, 
who have had any constitution-making to do, have tried to make 
some body which should di the functions of the British 
House of Senin and they have generally been sore put to to find 
how to make it. The truth is that, in their circumstances, while 
The House is a reality, a true representation of the nation, The 
Other House is a mere ingenious political device, which has little 
stability in itself, and which lacks the sanctity that antiquity 
throws over the British House of Lords. We except the F cael 
States, where the Bicameral system is perfectly natural, where 
each of its Chambers represents an element in the Constitution. 
Neither Switzerland nor America could do without its Senate 
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or Sténderath. Suppose Bern has thirty times the population 
of Uri, or New York thirty times the population of Rhode 
Island. To give Bern and New York thirty times the number 


~of votes possessed by Uri and Rhode Island would be to con- 


demn the minor States to political extinction. But Uri and 
Rhode Island are as much sovereign States as Bern and New 
York, and so far they are their equals. But it would be equally 
unfair, and, as rience has shown in both countries, altogether 
mischievous, to give the minor States the same voice in the com- 
monwealth as greater ones, The difficulty is avoided by 
having two Houses ; one representing population, one representing 
State-equality ; one in which New York has thirty times as many 
votes as Rhode Island, and another in which New York and 
Rhode Island have two votes apiece. In a Federal State, then, 
the Bicameral system is more than a mere ingenious device; it is 
something absolutely necessary, and whose necessity must be 
plain to all men. in a non-federal State the necessity is not so 
obvious, nor the means of forming The Other House so plain. 
The members may be either nominated or elected; and, if 
elected, they must be elected in some different way from the 
members of The House. Perhaps they may be elected indi- 
rectly, while the members of The House are elected directly; 
rhaps the candidates, or the electors, or both, for The Other 
ouse may be required to be older, or richer, or in some other 
way distinguished from the candidates and electors of The House. 
Agein, The Other House may consist of Senators appointed for life, 
while the Representatives serve only for a term; or the Senators 
may serve for a longer term, while the Representatives serve for a 
shorter. All these things are very pretty, very ingenious, but they 
are neither shrouded in tomcofoi dignity like the English Other 
House, nor commended by manifest utility like those of Switzer- 
land and America. The whole thing is artificial; sometimes it is 
invidious. Consequently, in most countries the Senate is the part 
of the Constitution which least calls forth men’s affection and 
respect. Nobody cared for the Chamber of Peers at Paris ; nobody 
seems to have cared for the Senate at Athens when it was summarily 
extinguished last year by the Greek Constituent Assembly. The 
Prussian Herrenhaus is the most ingenious device of all; election, 
nomination, heredi succession, all have their share in @ 
ae, members; but what has it done, except to help 
ismark to spend public money illegally? Probably, 
after all, the Norwegian system is really the most promising. 
That system entrusts the checking power—the power of re- 
vision and second discussion—to a Committee, the Lagthing, 
chosen by the House out of itself. This avoids all complicated 
and invidious distinctions about electors or candidates for the 
two Houses. Such a Committee would naturally consist of the 
ablest men in the House; but their appointment to the Lagthing 
does not wholly deprive The House, the Odelsthing, of their 
services, For, whenever the Lagthing and the Odelsthing do not 
agree, the question is finally discussed and voted on in a joint 
meeting of the whole Storthing. In all this we see the working 
of that thoroughly sensible and practical spirit which distinguishes 
the political action of Norway from that of the mass of Continental 
countries. 

The last scheme for an Other House which has appeared is that 
of the Legislative Council of the proposed Canadian Federation. 
This scheme was criticized by Mr. Goldwin Smith in a recent 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. But his remarks go mainly to 
show the general unreality of all Colonial Senates, and the special 
unreality of trying, in such a state of society, to connect a seat in 
the Senate with the possession of real property. The pro 
Council may also be looked at in another way. The projected 
constitution is Federal; therefore, according to our doctrine, 
a Second Chamber is needed to represent State equality, while 
the other Chamber represents among The Swiss and Ame- 
rican Senates represent the States as States, while the House 
cf Representatives represents the population of the States, looked 
at as citizens of the Confederation. But the hy Legis- 
lative Council does not represent State-equality. The number 
of votes in it by each State is apportioned to population, 
just as much as the votes of each State in the “ House of Com- 
mons.” It is hard, therefore, to see how it can discharge the 
special functions for which the Senate of a Federal body exists. 
It is also to be not an elective, but a nominated body. It would 
almost seem as if the authors of the proposed Federation had, in this 
respect, forgotten the Federal character of the scheme, and had 
thought only of reproducing the Senates of States or colonies which 
are not Federal. And one stipulation is the oddest that we ever 
saw in any constitution. At the first nomination, to be made out 
of the members of the existing Legislative Councils, “due regard is 
to be had to the claims of the members of the Cpecstien in each 
se nag so that all political parties may as nearly as possible be 

irly represented.” No doubt this is very good advice, very 
proper for those who have to nominate to bear in mind; but 
can the law, as the law, know anything about “Opposition” 
and “political parties” ? 

To return to our own country, the hereditary nature of our 
Other House carries with it the most curious mixture ible 
of advantages and disadvantages. Undoubtedly it supplies the 
House with a vast number of utterly unqualified members, who 
do their duty best when they neglect it altogether. But, on 
the other hand, the hereditary nature of the House of Lords 
does a great deal to keep up the character of both Houses. 
Wherever the Other House is elected or nominated, there is 
a certain tendency in public men to flock into it if they can. 


There is a tendency to make the Lower House a mere pathway to 
the Upper, and so somewhat to depreciate the character of the 
Lower. This tendency cannot be so s where the U 
House is hereditary, A statesman who would try to obtam a 
seat in’an elected or nominated Senate would often think twice 
before he asked, or even accepted, an hereditary peerage. The 
tendency with us is the other way; statesmen prefer the Commons 
as the position of greater influence. If this tendency existed where 
there is an elective or nominated Senate, it would do something 
to lower the character of the Senate. But the hereditary principle 
helps to obviate this danger. Sometimes a leading man in the 
Commons is next heir to a Peerage, and is carried off to the 
Lords, whether he wishes it or not. Sometimes a statesman finds 
a retreat to the Lords a convenient compromise between remaining 
in the Commons and retiring altogether from public life. In this 
manner the hereditary principle “om up the character of both 
Houses in a way which quite balances its manifest disad~ 
vantages in other ways. It is one of the gains of an old State 
with an old constitution that incidental uses for things turn 
which their founders would never have thought of. e do not 
wish to exchange our hereditary Senate for an elected or a 
nominated one, but we should not forget that our heredit; 
Senate works well, or works at all, simply because it is im- 
memorial. 

Observers and speculators on American politics are apt to lool 
too exclusively to the working of the Federal portion af the 
Government, and to think tvo little of the separate Govern- 
ments of the States. Those States have universally an Other 
House of some kind, while the Swiss Cantons have not. What 
is the cause and the effect of this difference between the 
two Confederations? The small size of the Swiss Cantons 
has doubtless something to do with their rejection of the 
Bicameral system. In such small commonwealths the artificial 
and unreal nature of an elective Senate would come out 
with tenfold force. But all the American States have adopted 
the system of two Chambers. Veunsylvania, which tried a 
single Chamber, and Rhode Island, which, long after the 
separation, was governed by the simple charter of Charles the 
Second, have come round to the general pattern. This seems to 
prove a great deal, The working of these State Senates would be 
a point well worth the while of some acute political observer to 

e up and study in detail. 


THE §S. P. G. MEETING AT SALISBURY. 


GREAT gathering of the great Missionary Society of the 
A Church of England be other than an 
vecasion. But when there are, to use a word which is becoming 
slangish, “specialties” or “specialities” about a missionary 
meeting—such as the circumstance that it is held under the 
shadow of Salisbury spire, presided over by the most active and 
estimable Bishop on the Bench, enlivened by a “ special ” burst of 
eloquence from one of the most versatile speakers of the English 
oe ep and weighted by what is styled “a noble oration of 
Christian eloquence” from an ex-Secretary of State and the repre- 
sentative of one of our famous Universities—it possesses peculiar 
and extraordinary claims on public attention. All things con- 
sidered, the recent 8. P. G. meeting at Salisbury, as these assem- 
blies are familiarly called, has an importance beyond a common 
diocesan concourse of clergy and laity. Still, if it is to be eriti- 
cized—and it challenges criticism—it must be taken on its 
essentials as well as its accidents. A missionary meeting, even 
under the most sedate auspices and regulated by that good taste 
which we occasionally accompanies the good feeling that always 
prompts the managers and speakers, must still be a missionary 
meeting. It must be made, if not mildly amusing, at least attrac- 
tive. The attractiveness of the Salisbury meeting was of a higher 

itch than what the devotees of Exeter Hall are accustomed to. 
tead of the conventional dialogue—acted in character, and with 
a faint recollection of the late Mr. Mathews—between “ Massa ” 
and a docile darkey, we had a glowing panegyric on the virtaes of 
that excellent lady Queen Emma, Dowager of Honolulu; and we 
must say that “Her Majesty” is an advance on the well-worn 
intelligence of Quashee. But there was a faint trace, even in the 
Salisbury Guildhall, of the mild draught of diluted fan which is 
supposed to be necessary to the advocacy of the missionary cause. 
Bishop Berkeley ascended from tar water to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and though the Bishop of Oxford, according to the 
reporter, ‘ perorated a telling speech with his accustomed 
felicity” on the mysterious advent of the great Antichrist, 
he commenced his’ oration by chaffing the preceding speakers 
on their simulated humility, which his Lordship took care not 
to emulate. Even the excellent Bishop of Salisbury, who is not 
usually remarkable for the exercise of the vis comica, “ brought 
the heart-stirring meeting to a close by a few humorous and 
happy remarks,” of which the jokes have not been preserved. 
There was, however, enough of tie more solid pieces of resistance 
in this religious banquet to balance the whipped cream of epis- 
copal humour; and with these weightier dishes the public is most 
concerned. 

The great success of the Propagation Society has been un- 
doubtediy the extension of the Colonial Episcopate, supplemented 
very recently by the foundation of several purely missionary 
episcopates in partibus, But though the Colonial Episcopate is a 
precious ointment, it has its fly. Bishop Colenso is one of its 


| 
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fruits, and the bitter apple has been made the most and the worst 
of by the S. P. G.’s detractors and rivals. It is, therefore, not | 


very unnatural for the advocates of the 8. P. G. to touch on 


this delicate ground. The 8. P. G. has to show to friends and | 
enemies alike that it is not responsible for Bishop Colenso’s | 


speculations, and that the recent decision of the Privy Council 
is rather a gain than otherwise to the missionary cause. Mr. 
Walpole broke this, which he rightly called, delicate ground, but | 
he only scratched the treacherous surface. He said, and with | 
truth, that while works attacking the faith are forgotten, the | 


replies to them are among the most treasured possessions of the | 


Church. It is quite true that Hooker is more familiar to us than 


Cartwright and Travers; but Mr. Walpole did not deal with the | 
fact that, somehow or other, silently and unostentatiously, the | 


educated mind of Europe has dropped all those principles with 

regard to the supernatural which, three or four centuries ago, | 
were accepted without cavil or hesitation, and that even the | 
Church now timidly proclaims what, in other days and under | 
other circumstances, was never even doubted. It is no answer, | 
and ought to be no assurance, to those who ask from the Church 
of England a definite doctrine of inspiration, to be told that _ 
Hooker beat Cartwright, when both Hooker and Cartwright were | 
agreed that every word of the Bible was divinely and super- 
naturally dictated. We are not doing Mr. Walpole the injustice 
of attributing to him ignorance of the significance of “the | 
present contest with infidelity,” but we must remark that he did | 
not present that contest with anything like fulness or precision to | 
the Ralisbury clergy and laity. He said that our missionaries must | 
not go out to the heathen with the notion that they need assent to | 
no distinctive teaching. Everybody admits this. In one sense, | 
Bishop Colenso’s teaching is very distinctive. But when Mr. Wal- 


as the Bishop of Oxford said, that the state of things in New 
Zealand is a call upon Church people to interest themselves 
more in this matter; but the question is, not whether we 


are to go on doing more of what we have already done in New ~ 


Zealand, but whether we ought not to face the difficult doubt 
whether what we have done has been the right thing. So, too, 
about India. We should like to hear Bishop Cotton’s opinion, an 
Dr. Kaye’s opinion, whether they think the conversion of India 
would be a bit nearer if, by the next overland mail, all the 20,000 
clergy of the Church of England could be imported into Hindostan. 
What causes apprehension to thoughtful men about English mis- 
sionary work is not so much its nef as its quality. Bishop 
Wilberforce, we believe, sees this as well as we do. But when he 
comes to the remedy for the failure which he cannot but acknow- 
ledge, we have only the time-honoured formula—Unity and 
Catholicity, as the marks of a true Church which, denying the 
usurpations of Rome, maintains the faith in its integrity. This is 
the symbol of the Church of England—the definition of the Church 
which examining chaplains expect and require. But, as nine people 
out of ten will understand it, it only means the exportation of 
Anglicanism as it stands, Anglicanism as it stands has been tried 
in the-tropics and at the antipodes, and with what results we all 
know. Church history tells us that different races and languages 
have developed each its own type of religion. Christianity has in 
it—or it could not have been what it is—an assimilating and self- 
adapting power and function. This must go on. If we are to 
expect new and flourishing native Churches in the four quarters 
of the globe, they will be very different, in character, feeling, 
habits, and thoughts, from the Churches of Europe. 


ole proceeds to say that our missionaries must go out with the 3 g 
Krticles, Liturgy, out Canons of the Church of England, with the A NEGRO FESTIVAL. 

Bible in one hand and the great divines in the other, the thought | AX immense crowd of “ American citizens of African descent,” 
suggests itself that this is — what we have done, and that we living in the neighbourhood of New York, assembled, on the 
have not gained much by it. The present netions of Christendom | first of August, to commemorate the anniversary of the abolition 
were not won to the Gospel by the XXXIX. Articles, nor | of slavery throughout the British dominions one-and-thirty years 
even by Hooker, Pearson and Bull. The Bishop of Oxford ago. Of course, recent events in the United States made the 
went much nearer to the kernel of the question when he | occasion unusually joyful. As the Herald says, with a slight con- 
hinted that the judgment of the Privy Council was valuable | fusion of metaphors, “the blight of slavery has been removed for 
because it set free the transmarine Churches “to work as they | ever from the American escutcheon.” A blighted escutcheon 
will in all the energy of Apostolic faith.” THe said that, now | seems rather an odd figure, but the fact remains that “the free 


that the golden bands of the State are loosened, the Colonial | 
Churches are independent. But they must be independent of | 
something more than State control; they must be independent of | 
insular and Anglican and churchwarden and family-pew traditions, | 
Anglican missions have failed, not because Anglican Bishops | 
have had their patents drawn at the Colonial Office, but because 
they have imparted to the intellectual Hindoos and the rude New 
Zealanders not only the words, but the ideas, of our eleven o’clock 
service on Sunday morning—all this en bloc—and nothing more. 
It will be a tude shock, but sooner or later it must come, to the | 
subscribers to the Propagation Society and to the Church Mis- | 
sionary Society, to be assured that, if they intend to evangelize | 
the world, they must use weapons which have not been forged | 
for the parochial system of the Church of England as by 
law established. It is not from the smallness of the invad- | 
ing army, but because it is not properly armed, that our little | 
host does so little. Christianity began with only twelve in- 
vaders of the Roman Empire. It is perhaps hardly to be ex- | 
ected that the Bishop of Oxford should say this, though what | 
e said is not inconsistent with saying this; but we may more | 
reasonably complain that—showing, as the Bishop’s specch | 
showed, his entire conviction that the Church of England both at | 
home and abroad must, as they say, accept the situation—his | 
Lordship did not adequately, perhaps did not fairly, represent that | 
situation to the Salisbury audience. The Bishop perhaps did not | 
give himself time to enter fully into topics with which the meet- 
ing was concerned, because he spent so much on subjects which 
were certainly not within his range. The politics of India, and 
Colonial government generally, are interesting matters of discus- 
. sion; but their place is not in a missionary meeting. The 
‘kingdoms of the world and the Kingdom of the Church ought to 
be kept separate ; and our Bishops exhibit wisdom by keeping 
within their legitimate sphere. The eloquence wasted on non- 
clerical subjects might have been better spent on that aspect of | 
missions which alone concerns the Church—the practical and | 
ecclesiastical one. 

For example, let us take what he said about New Zealand. In 
New Zealand the Church of England has had the fairest opportu- 
nities. Bishop Selwyn is a man of whom humanity, as well as 

- Christendom, may be justly proud. We doubt whether higher 
virtues or more laborious exertions were ever exhibited by apostles 
and martyrs than by many of the men who have for the last 
twenty years laboured in New Zealand. The barbarous aborigines 
exhibited a fine type of natural solid virtues. And what is the 
result ? Not so much that the Christianity of the converted nations 
is only skin-deep, as that it is capable of evolving a wild and out- 
rageous fanaticism infinitely more mischievous than fetish worship 
itself. ‘This fact has to be accounted for. We do not say that it is 
a reproach to the missionaries, but it is no answer to the difficulty 
to say that William Thompson, the King-maker, might have been 
worse had he not been a Christian, when the question is, why men 
who are Christians murdered their pastor, and developed from 
their own Christian consciousness a bloody religion in com- 
parison with which Mormonism is rational? It is quite true, 


negro was able to celebrate the emancipation of his brothers in 
the West Indies with a joyousness and a fervour he never here- 
tofore gave expression to.” And we are assured that they had a 
“ superlatively festivorous day of it.” The Herald and the Times 
of New York vie with one another in the beauty of their illus- 
trations, the vigour of their descriptions, and the general raciness 
of their language. The gentlemen of the press were almost the 
only “ white trash” present, and their style of composition seems 
to have been infected with the grotesque enthusiasm of their 
coloured companions. They appear to have been impressed with 
the conviction that they were gazing upon “a stage in civili- 
zation,’ and the frequent recurrence of this expression imparts 
an air of philosophy to their writing that is peculiarly striking; 
the more so, because a good deal of the writing is very far from 
philosophic. On the whole, the stage of civilization reached by 
the negroes at Myrtle Avenue Park is not remarkably diflerent 


| from the stage of civilization of Licensed Victuallers and Foresters 


at the Crystal Palace. 

The fair sex, if we may apply such a term to negresses, “ were . 
decidedly in the predominance, and seemed as coquettish as their 
uncoloured rivals.” In their attire, “flashy colours were excluded, 
if we except bright green and flaming yellow.” One lady wore 
“a yellow muslin dress trimmed with green, and a hat with a 
pink ribbon ; ornaments, ebony finger ring and huge circular ear- 
rings.” Another had “a corn-coloured dress trimmed with bright 
crimson, headdress not to match, but black, with maizena- 
coloured bows.” As the rival reporter says, “ gay ribbons fluttered 
in the air—startling dresses, superabundant waterfalls, betucked 
boddices, white gloves, brilliant sashes, balmoral gaiters done u 
in the latest style with red cord and tassels, jockey hats cock 
over the eye, jewellery shining, and elaborate toilettes, loud and 
fashionable.” Elegant and tasteful costume was not the only 
charm of these fair beings. ‘There is a peculiar grace about the 
movements of coloured girls which is most attractive.” With 
less vagueness, another writer eulogizes the women who have 
arrived at this stage of civilization as peculiarly “ frolicsome.” 
No wonder that the amount of love-making was immense. “The 
woods are beautiful, the trees full of shade, the groves numerous 
and inviting, the nooks convenient and tempting.” And as “ the 
music was good, the crowd great, the men high,” and the women, 
as we have said, “ frolicsome,” dancing went on triumphantly ; 
“partners were plenty, fun reigned supreme.” “The solemn 
darkey looks as sleek as possible; his smooth face, dark suit, 
white choker, and generally clerical appearance rendered him un- 
mistakable.” Nor is the solemn darkey free from clerical weak- 
nesses. “He raised his hands with horror, and ‘lressed de 
Lord’ when he saw ‘wi'’ked fokses dancin’’; but, poor hypocrite, 
he was not proof against the fascinations of a certain ponderous 
female, who seized and compelled him to go through a quadrille 
with her.” Dancing, however, in spite of the men being so high— 
whatever this apparently unsavoury phrase may really mean—and 
the women so trolicsome, was by no means the only diversion 
patronized in this stage of civilization. “Aunt Sally is bowled 
out; her day is over; the attractions of Jef Davis counter- 
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balance yours, and henceforth the pipe will be placed in your 
rival’s mouth.” On this festive occasion, a negro soldier, 
“with commendable ingenuity, had fixed up a representa‘ion 
of poor old Jeff.” One scarcely expects a respectable journalist, 
in our stage of civilization, to call the malignant and silly 
humiliation of a once powerful adversary commendable; but 
we suppose the Herald, in spite of its enormous cireu- 
lation, cannot be held respectable. “A clay pipe protruded 
from Jeff.’s mouth, at which enterprising sportsmen for five cents 
fired three shots pe aay at his devoted but not over handsome 
face, which, as a coloured lady said, ‘hadn’t oughter be black as 
no nigger was ever as bad’ ; saying which, with true Amazonian pe- 
culiarities, she discharged a stick which levelled the pseudo hero 
with the dust.” Near this was a rather striking notice, which ran 
thus :—“No clowns or disorderly conduct allowed here, as har- 
mony and universal peace governs all good institutions. Yours re- 
spectfully, J. A. Trower.” The assemblage, some ten thousand 
persons in number, gracefully complied with this philosophically 
expressed injunction. There was the most perfect order; “no 
rowing, no rowdyism, thank Heaven, has yet reached this stage of 
civilization.” And, on turning to the other reporter for details, we 
learn that “stalwart men turned ropes, while well-built girls 
jumped high in air; pretty young women played blind man’s buff 
with awkward young men ; little tables conveniently located were 
made slippery with ice-cream which inconsiderate youths spilled 
from filled saucers.” Every visitor to the Crystal Palace on 
a Foresters’ day will recognise the description, and, with 
licensed victuallers as with negroes, “happy couples mean- 
dered about hand-in-hand, arm-in-arm, enjoying the gush 
of fresh young love.” But at Myrtle Avenue, besides all 
this, “intelligent darks with close-shaved heads drove danger- 
ously about the roads their fast and furious nags.” Finally, 
“lemonade disappeared down the depths of thirsty throats, and 
orneyens being lovely, the goose was greatly elevated.” What 
or whose goose was elevated, why it should be elevated, what the 

of elevating a goose consists in, and the connection between 
the elevation of the goose and the general loveliness of things, are 
all points on which we can throw no light. Perhaps, we may 
humbly conjecture, it is in some way related to the mystic expres- 
sion once current in certain circles here, of ‘‘ Up goes the donkey” ; 
both friends and foes having frequently found points of resem- 
blance between the negro and that patient but vigorous animal. 
Anyhow, it refers to some mysterious Eleusinian rites which only 
the negroes and initiated American journalists are privileged to 
know. Among the other treats provided for the intelligent darks 
was & t show, which the proprietor recommended to public 
favour by assuring the crowd that “here inside you may see your 
relatives on the battle-field, dead and dyin’, sick and wounded, 
with the doctors who are attendin’ them, and the men what are 
carryin’ them from the hecky-tombs of civil war.” Besides the 
show, there was a photographer who “ made his fortune with loving 
darkies,” as well as “‘an amorous woman who for moderate shekels 
embraced a nasty snake.” “Madame Howard,” cried the show- 
man, “ handles the serpent what you see on that canvass, and here 
she defies all natural history.” Unluckily, as the event showed, 
natural history was too much for Madame Howard. It would 
seem as if no description of any American pleasure-making were 
complete without the exposure of some Barnumite imposture. In 
the midst of her proprietor’s address, a negro rushed out of the 
booth dragging seats after him, and it appeared that, as the 
defier of natural history with the serpent went too near him, he 
seized hold of “the ‘Tatter’s ” tail, and, rushing out with the 
animal, found it to be of india-rubber. 

Of course no negro gathering could take place without speeches 
and hymns. The fierce-minded Herald only —e the former, 
but the New York Times gives us a sample of the latter as well. 
Two or three stanzas will suffice :— e 

We’s nearer to de Lard 
Den the white fokes, and dey knows it, 
See de glory-gate unbarred, 
Walk in, darkeas, past de guard, 
Bet yer a dollar he won’t close it. 
Walk in, darkeas, troo de gate, 
Hark der kullered angels holler! 
Go ’way white fokes, you're too late, 
We's de winnin kuller. Wait 


Halleloojah ! tanks to praise, 

Long enuff ‘we’ve borne our crosses, 
Now we’s de sooperior race, 
And wid Gorramighty’s grace 

We’s goin to Hebben afore de bosses. 

The oratory was much less quaint. The speech-maker in 
America, when he is serious and eloquent, is pretty sure to fall 
into the most bombastic nonsense. ‘The orator who delivered 
the great harangue of the day, on the first of ep was what 
such orators usually are. e is a Professor of something or 
other—magic, or rhetoric, or whatever it may be. Here is a very 
superb passage from the Professor’s harangue : — 


It was reserved for the nineteenth century, with its sun at meridian, to 
add an unheard fifth to the tetrachord of Solomon, which ery, “ Give, give,” 
and “ it is not enough,” and that fifth in the hell of saver We feel as we 
could accomplish nothing. Politically we cannot do much; but otherwise 
something. This gigantic wrong we saw moving before the fiat of British 
law ; but British law restrained by the deepest religious principle. Who 
would not jov in its triumphs? Tts trtenghe were the triumphs of that 
principle. Who would not desire that that law might rise, a monumental 
column, towering toward heaven, its apex bathed in and reflecting over all 


the hills and valleys of that God-blessed land? Thus has freedom there 
been a blessing, and not a blight. ‘Thus after thirty years’ trial liberty has 
met the taunts of her enemies; from their falsifying throats has she 
extorted the confession of hope in her ; and thus have even they decked her 
brow with unfading laurels. Facts never falsify, and there they rise 
majestic as their own mountains—and as firm—meeting taunts and jeers 
with a respectful but bold denial. The wat*rs that beat the base of the blue 
mountains emblemize the assaults upon the new system of freedom for a 
hundred years ; and successive floods, the crests of ocean, have attempted to 
hurl the mountains from their seat ; but a hundred years hence the moun- 
tain will be there still, smiling at the indignant murmur of the receding, 
wearied waves, And when men and mountain even, six thousand years ol 
shall add another and another six thousand to their pee and they shall, a 
grain a year, have crumbled down to dust, then shall liberty walk there as , 
here in majesty, the goddess of those islands and the handmaid of God. 
(Applause.) 

It sounds admirable to a degree, though we have not the least 
idea what a good deal of it means, For example, how can an apex 
be bathed in hills? And what reason is there to suppose that the 
waves will recede further or feel wearier a hundred years hence 
than they do now? The applause which is reported to have 
greeted this fine passage ought to be explained. On a gallery at 
the back of the er was seated a drummer, with a big drum 
in front of him. When the orator made a hit, the drummer 
played a succession of beats. “If the orator took a glass of water, 
or paused to draw his handkerchief across his head, the beats were 
increased ; if the orator mislaid his manuscript, the drum-major 
beat a tattoo.” Sometimes, as might have been expected, 
“awkward mistakes were made, when the drummer, mistaking 
his cue, struck in while the orator was in the middle of a pathetic 
passage, and only paused for breath ; but altogether the performance 
was as creditable as the idea was admirable.” The admirable idea 
is quite in accordance with the American practice in weightier 
matters. Just as, in politics, the whole people are willing to entrust 
the President with supreme power, so, in bestowing applause on 
an actor, they are equally ready to hire a drummer who will both 
form and express the public verdict. 

One might suppose, from the enthusiasm with which the ju- 
bilee of these intelligent darks is described, that they were in 
high favour, and a rapid spread of the noble doctrine of misce- 

nation might be anticipated from these racy descriptions. 

nluckily, we read in the same paper, a ~— of days later, 
that a coloured person who had married a white wife in Con- 
necticut excited such disgust that his house was attacked, and 
in the fray a man was shot by the negro’s mother. The woman 
was acquitted; but the foreman of the jury improved the occa- 
sion for the benefit of the negro, and told him that he ought 
no longer to outrage the feelings of the community, but ought 
to leave his wife. The world is scarcely convinced as yet that 
“we's de sooperior race.” nie 


KEMPSEY CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


it is probably only in the Church of England that such a 
disgraceful scene could take place as we find chronicled in the 
Worcester and Birmingham local papers of a recent date. Of 
course the squabble was about a pew, which is more a man’s 
“castle” than his “house” is, under the parochial system as 

pularly administered. It is only, in the first place, in the 
Biurch of England that the holding a pew becomes a badge of 
respectability. No one cares the snuff of a tarthing candle whether 
you sit in a front-seat or a back-seat at Little Bethel, or whether 
you own the fee-simple of the entire building ; and at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Golgotha they are far too correctly Catholic to 
permit as ge goes of places to persons. It is, again, only in 
the Church of England that a man’s ecclesiastical status is knit 
up with his social position, and that the carnal and worldly 
pa which is denounced with such vigour from the pulpit is 
capable of being snugly fostered in the pew. There is a publicity 
too about a church of “the Establishment,” which cannot be 

ualled even by Brother Blastus roaring on a tub in the market- 
place. What a man is at church, that he is in the eye of the 


world. Sir Balaam knew it well, and so 


Constant at Church and Change his gains were sure. 


\| Hence his pew in church is part of a man’s “ turn out,” in the 


eyes of those whose good opinion he covets, as much so as his 
cellar of wines or the vehicle that he drives. But yet, again, we 


'| believe there is no other religious community in the world where 


a prescription or faculty overrides all common rizhts, and makes 
null the acts of public officers chosen expressly for the purpose, 
among others, of arranging them. This position is contended for 
on behalf of the defendant in the investigation, before the 
Worcestershire Petty Sessions, of the disgraceful brawl which took 
place in the t we church of Kempsey, on Sunday the 6th of 
August, and, for aught we know, may be successfully upheld. If 
the right, such as it is, be maintained, it leaves, of course, the 
character of the defendant’s conduct precisely where it was before. 
But it is worth while observing that, if the right be proved, the 
a authorities may possibly find themselves very uncom- 
ortably in the wrong, besides the flagrancy of the scandal arising 
4 the parish from the facts proved in evidence, which were briefly 
these :— 

Kempsey Church, it has been recently restored, and the 
churchwardens have re-allotted the seats in the church, and among 


them one pew, numbered 20, to a family named Bourne. Now 
this pew had, previously to the restoration, been occupied by 
a succession of families or persons renting “ Brookend Farm,” in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the parish of Kempsey, the last of the series being a Mr. Jones, its 

resent tenant. ‘This person may perhaps sincerely believe that 

e has, in virtue of the occupancy of the farm, a prescriptive 
right to occupy the pew in question, such as to make the church- 
wardens incompetent to deal with it. His way of maintaining his 
view was to annoy and molest, on one or more previous Sundays, 
the Bourne family in their occupancy under the churchwarden’s 
allotment, and that although the same officer bad allotted him a 
pew equally commodious and capacious in the nave. With a view of 
preventing his intrusion, they had, on the 6th of August, obtained 
admission through the vestry more than half an hour before the 
commencement of morning service. Shortly afterwards Jones 
appeared in front of the pew, demanding admittance, and, the pew 
being full—since, although “five gentlemen might seat them- 
selves in the pew, four persors fill it if two of them are ladies ”— 
the ousted claimant ed to enforce his right by “climbing 
in over the front,” calling upon his sons, boys of thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, to follow his example, which two of them 
accordingly did. The previous occupant was trodden on, and had 
the pleasure of sustaining Jones’s sitting weight on his knee—for 
Jones said “he must have a seat”’—for about half an hour. The pew 
being in this “state of siege,” and service about to commence, the 
vicar sent the clerk down the aisle with “his compliments, and 
requested Mr. Jones to leave the pew, whatever his further 
proceedings might be.” This Jones refused to do, and, breakin 
out into abusive language, called Bourne a “nincompoop”’ an 
a “pauper,” with other coarse and irritating expressions. He 
further appears to have incited another person, named Farmer, 
perhaps a similarly ousted claimant, to do as he had done in the 
churchwarden’s seat—i.e. to scale it in the face of the congrega- 
tion, and not be hindered “by such a nincompoop half-bred 

auper as Mr. Gabriel,” the churchwarden in question. T'armer 
Veclined following the bright example of Jones and sons, and, “as 
he returned, Jones told him ‘he would have got into the pew 
somehow if he had been him.’ ” 

Here evidently we have the surface outbreak, in a virulent and 
aggravated form, of some deeply-seated parochial squabble. It is 
to be deplored that “offences will come,” but that they should 
assume this malignant mode of manifestation, and turn the parish 
church into a bear-garden, is a distinct fruit of the pew-appro- 
— system. Remove the cause, and the effect will cease. 

hether the “prescription” claimed be = or bad in law, the 
moral evil and the oo scandal will be equally flagrant and 
equally permanent. There appears to be no doubt that, in fact, the 
successive occupants of Brookend Farm had been, for at least nearly 
half a century, also ce gen of that portion of the church area 
which is now represented by pew No. 20. Farmer Jones probably 
thought that that pew as muc — to him as the Brookend 
homestead, and that Bourne had as much right to instal his 
horses in the Brookend stables as himself in the pew. The 
occupancy, with or without any recognition from or appropriation 
by the churchwardens, had subsisted as a fact, and the fact had 
struck deep root in the sensitive mind of Jones. It signified 
nothing to him that one Fo might be as good as another. Of 
course it might as regards square feet and position, timber and 
construction. The question was, was it the Brookend pew? No, 
it was not. Then away with such shallow pretences as those of 
equal capacity and commodiousness. “If we’re Brookenders, where’s 
our privileges?” Such was the argument, doubtless, which 
throbbed in the manly bosom of Jones, and which took practical 
effect in his advancing, with his sons, “in light skirmishing order,” 
right over the breastwork of the entrenched and defiant foe. It 
signified nothing that the congregation were assembling for a 
sacred purpose, to invoke a spiritual presence—that pastor and 
people were there as in a house of p The question for him 
was not whose house it might be, but was not somebody else in his 

w? Was he sitting where Brookenders had sat before him? To 

is paramount consideration all minor considerations of solemnity 
and decency should give way. The lesson which on that day the 
Church’s teaching was to embody was the dignity of Brookend 
and the importance of Jones, and it was his mission to 
enforce it upon a generation of “ rs” and “ nincompoops.” 
As the father of a family, he meant doubtless to train up his sons 
in the way they should go, and that way was over the front of a 
pew, when an anti-Brookendian held adverse ion and barred 
the entry. But more; to compass a full satisfaction for the lesa 
majestas of Jones, it was not enough to give the word, “ Up, boys, 
and at em,” to his sons, and to suit the action to the word by 
climbing in himself; it was not enough to bestow his weight or 
his son’s weight on the toes and the knees of the enthroned 
usurper. There is just one more fact which we will give, without 
comment, in the reported words of the witness, Mary Ann 
Bourne ; 

It was Sacrament Sunday, and my sister, m and one brother re- 
mained to the Communion. Mr. Jones and his s remained in our pew 
during the Communion, although they did not partake of the Sacrament, 
and greatly disturbed us, 

Now we have not the least wish to say anything unnecessarily 
hard of this Mr. Jones, who is probably neither better nor worse 
than the average of his neighbours. He may have been irritable, 
touchy, and persistent in maintaining a false view, but there is 
nothing toshow that he isa man of lost character or evil prin- 
ciples. And because we are disposed to take this view of him 
individually, we lay the blame of this flagrant scandal mainly 
on the system which has produced such baneful fruits. 


We believe that no earthly possession that could go into the space | 


of a four- bedstead—which would take most ordinary pews 
and leave Fatigh i ever bred so much of rancour, jealousy, 
heart-burning, and malignity as a pew in a church. Persons who 
are pr to make concessions on other points stand out stiff 
here. ere was just such another violent scene in a quiet pariah 
in Gloucestershire about two years since. For the curious fact 
is, that these outrages break out in the most unruffled nooks of 
rural England far more than they do in great towns. There seems 
to be a tendency to produce them in the very copiousness of 
accommodation which a rustic church, as contrasted with a civic or 
suburban one, mostly affords. There is a sort of fastidious tenacity 
which refuses to accept of any equivalent, or to consider the 
claims of the general body, as represented by the churchwardens, 
for a single moment against private enjoyment. It is probably 
the case that, in the country, such things tend to root and fix 
themselves obstinately in the soil of undisturbed usage; whereas. 
in towns, houses, and tenements of all sorts, and 
with them, are turned over too frequently to give the 
tacit prescription the same chance of springing up. Bw 
whatever the precise conditions which favour the growth 
the feeling, it seems clear that “there’s a divinity doth hedge” 
a pew which extends not to other cies which mortals. 
claim, and that in the country that “divinity” is far more easily 
offended, and, once offended, is far less easily 2 res than in a 
town. Men do not remove out of their parishes much in the 
country, as compared with town ; they stick to the land, and chew 
the cud of their imagined wrongs; and the strife, originating 
haps in a squabble, becomes a rankling and envenomed feud, whi 
| embitter an incumbency and demoralize a 

t is, perhaps, no unmeet recompense of a principle, mur= 

tured as this has been in the bosom of a Church, that, being sown 
in illegality, it should bear fruit in uncharitableness. It is not yet 
generally known, nor, where known, duly recognised, that the 
gpa of pews is in direct violation of the common law of 
the land, which regards the area of the church as equally open to 
all the parishioners alike. Let a parish be content to ¢ to 
this broad, simple, and most ancient right, and the ae 
of such a ringing and tingling scandal as that we have been 
discussing is at once entirely foreclosed. Let roghndee prt 
in Jones or Brown of erecting his miserable e of 
selfishness in the temple of God, and such a disgraceful scene 
as the tug of war over a pew in which to hear the gospel of peace 
need be feared no more. Even were appropriation as clearly 
ported by law as it is flatly against its first principles, such 
plorable results ought to ensure its condemnation, on the princi 
that salus universa suprema lex, Try it by the analogy of 
game-laws, rooted and grounded in the British soil, and con- 
secrated by immemorial tradition in the hearts of its owners. 
What has been the cause of their gradual improvement almost 
from off the face of the statute-book? Precisely such con- 
sequences as bad blood engendered, class animosities, and a general 
demoralization of the state of rural society. It is not likely that 
even Jones would sling a blunderbuss in the Brookend fastness of 
Kempsey Church, and “admonish” the churchwardens by a 
discharge of slugs down the middle aisle; but, short of the 
actual peril to life and limb which poaching engendered, the 
apres is not so very remote if the law and the custom be judged 

y their consequences. Let any one imagine the edifying character 
of the services in Kempsey Church at the present moment, with 
the remembrance of the scene recently enacted fresh in the minds 
of everybody, from the vicar down to the youngest child in the 
Sunday-school. If we could only have such a case once a 
month in the Church of England, Dissent would be t with 
exultation, and the “ Liberation Society ” would soon find nothing 
left for it to abolish. And the worst of the case is, as we began 
by saying, that the Church of England seems the caly commie 
where such a scandal is possible. ? 


THE CLAXTON CONTROVERSY. 


DISPUTE has arisen about bets on a horse called Claxton, 
which was one of the “spirited” purchases of Lord St. 
Vincent, and had been sold by him to his late trainer, Mr. Edwin 
Parr, as agent for Mr. Betts. In order to make this dispute 
intelligible, it will be necessary to explain a previous controversy® 
which arose about the race on which these bets were made. In 
the race for the Huntingdonshire Stakes, on a 8, Claxton 
against whom odds of 100 to 7 had been laid, ran first an 
Suspicion second. It is added to the report of this race that, after 
it had been run, Mr. Bevill, the owner of Suspicion, objected to 
the winner on the ground that he had been struck out of all en- 
ements on August 1. “The Stewards decided to withhold the 
stakes until reference is made to Lord St, Vincent.” It appears 
that the horse was sold on July 28. Mr. Parr asserted, and 


Lord St. Vincent denied, that the horse was sold “with his — 


engagements.” According to the law which governs horse-racing, 
hen a horse is sold with his pea the seller has not 
the power of striking the horse out of the engagements with 
which he is sold.” But the written acknowledgment of both 
parties that the horse was sold with the engagements is 
necessary to entitle the buyer to the benefit of this rule. Asan 
original subscriber remains liable to the winner of a race for 
the amount of forfeits in an engagement, the seller of a horse 
would, for his own protection, strike him out of his engagements, 
unless he were sold with them. Lord St. Vincent struck Claxton 
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out of the Huntingdonshire Stakes on August 1, and it was 
duly announced in the Racing Calendar that he had done so, But 
when the race was about to be run, on August 8, Mr. Parr 
asserted that he had bought Claxton “ with his engagements,” 
and claimed the right to start him. The horse was allowed to 
start, and, running in different form from what he had lately shown, 
he won, having Suspicion second to him, and the favourite, 
Redmire, third. Then came the objection, and reference to Lord 
St. Vincent, who denied Mr. Parr’s assertion. As no written ac- 
knowledgment of a sale with engagements could be produced by 
Mr. Parr, he could not invalidate Lord St. Vincent’s act of striking 
the horse out, and the Stewards consequently awarded the Hunt- 
ingdonshire Stakes to Suspicion. There is no dispute about the 
legality of this decision, but a further question arose as to bets on 
oe race, a has produced a newspaper controversy of consider- 
magnitude. 

The question as to bets on the Huntingdonshire Stakes was re- 
ferred to Lord Westmoreland and Mr. George Payne, as members 
of the Committee of Tattersall’s, and they decided on August 14 
“ that Claxton must be considered the winner.” This decision has 
been Pan gy by an article in the Globe, and has been supported 
by Admiral Rous, in a letter which has appeared in the Zimes, 
and in another letter of greater wee in Bell’s Life. The 
controversy is something like that about the colour of the 
shield, seeing that Admiral Rous relies upon a rule of betting 
to which the Globe had made no reference. We do not venture to 
assume that the rule in question was not before the writer in the 
Globe when he considered the subject ; butit is a fact, although it 
will hardly be believed, that this rule, which Admiral Rous treats 
as obligatory upon all betting men, is not contained in the last 
edition of Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, nor in a recent edition of 
another book which is intended to answer the same purpose. We 
cannot tell how much of the present controversy has arisen out of 
this curious uncertainty as to what the law is, but, in order to 
clear the way towards satisfactory discussion, we will first quote 
— the “ Teules on Betting” as they still stand in Ruff, as 
ollows :— 


Rule 2. The interests of the bets are inseparable with the interests of the 

stakes, except when the winning horse is disqualified owing to a default in 
making stakes. 
Admiral Rous tells us that, in 1859, he revised the betting- 
code, and made an addition to the above rule, on which he relies 
as supporting the decision in the Claxton case ; and we find, in the 
authorized Racing Calendar, that this addition has been made, 
although it has not yet found its way into other publications of 
similar character intended for popular use. The addition to the 
rule is as follows :— 


Or if an objection be made to the qualification of a horse on the ground of 
incorrect pedigree or nomination, after the race is run, the bet shall go to 
the horse that comes in first, provided he is of the right age, and not other- 
wise disqualified by the laws of racing. 


In the Racing Calendar the second part of the rule is separated 
from the first by a semicolon, and the words “‘ after the race is 
run” are italicised, by direction of Admiral Rous, to mark 
their significance. Admiral Rous says that the case fell within 
this latter branch of the rule, and that the referees had no 
option but to award the bets to Claxton. The question upon 
which the decision must depend is whether an objection was 
made to Claxton “on the ground of incorrect nomination” 
within the above rule. The fact is, that objection was made 
to Claxton on the ground that his nomination was void. It 


had been cancelled, and he had no more right to run than if he | 


had never been nominated at all. It has been argued with consi- | 


derable force that the words “incorrect nomination” refer to such 


matters as description, name, age, &c. of a horse, which, under | 
Rules of Horse-racing 12-16, are required to be correctly stated | 
when a horse is entered. It has been also argued that, even ad- 


mitting that these words do include Claxton’s case, the bets ought | ; ; 
_vernment is very short. It consists on 


not to go to him, because, within the proviso at the end of the rule, 
he is “disqualified by the laws of racing,” as having been struck 
out. There is much weight in these arguments, but, on the other 


hand, Admiral Rous tells us that a rule similar to that on which he | 


relies among the Rules of Racing, and was ex- 
— from that code because the Jockey Club would not allow 
anything to remain in it which had reference to betting. Upon 


' at almost every sentence, the impression 
_ nearly worthless. Indeed, a 


the rule as it stood among the Rules of Racing, many cases have | 


been decided which seem to support the construction of its 
lan 
case of Rasselas, who came in first for the Somersetshire Stakes 
in 1829, his nominator having died the day before, whereby the 
nomination became void. The owner of Liston, the second horse, 
claimed the race. A decision of the Jockey Club gave the bets 
to Rasselas and the stakes to Liston. 
rule, “objection on the ground of incorrect nomination,” were not 
more a) 

‘was held 
castle, who at York, in 1859, was entered for a sweepstakes for 


the second horse the stakes. In this case, also, the words of the 
rule seem inapplicable, and yet it was governed by them. 
Once more, Starlight at Newmarket won a sweepstakes for 
horses not entered for the Newmarket Stakes, in which 


which is proposed by Admiral Rous. He quotes the | 


horse the stakes, These cases very far towards putting 
a construction upon the rule which at first sight it may 
not seem to bear; and even supposing that the cannot be 
extended to the Claxton case, these previous cases may properly be 
referred to as showing what the law applicable to case now 
under discussion is, The princi difficulty in the way of 
adopting Admiral Rous’s view arises from a quotation which 
has agpeenes in the Times from the writings of Admiral Rous 
himself. At Newmarket, in 1847, Lord Spencer struck out the 
Empress a short time before the races commenced, but his 
trainer, not knowing that he had done so, started her. Admiral 
Tous, in commenting on this case, says:—“ Empress, being struck 
out, was virtually defunct. If she had come in first she would 
not have received the stakes; and if she had been backed at 
the post the bets would have been null and void.” It ma 
be that Admiral Rous wrote this passage, and some others whic 
have beeen quoted in this controversy, when he was not so well 
acquainted with racing and betting law ashe isnow. But it must 
be left to the Admiral himself to reconcile the opinions, a ntly 
conflicting, which he has delivered at different times. The ser 
differs from his former self, he will allow the possibility of other 
people differing from him ; and, looking to the discrepancy which 
seems to exist between the letter of the law, as above printed, 
and its spirit, as exemplified in decided cases, it is certainly im- 
portant that the Claxton case should be reconsidered, and it is 
to be hoped that a deliberate judgment will be given in it which 
may be useful in the determination of similar disputes hereafter. 
It is satisfactory to learn that such reconsideration is appointed to 
take place during the race-week at Doncaster. 


REVIEWS. 


NOBBES ON GOVERNMENT.* 


the unpopularity, amounting almost 
1 to infamy, with which his name was long, and in some 
measure is still, surrounded, Hobbes has a right to be considered 
as the father of modern English philosophy, and indeed as the 
father of that great school of thought which at present has 
of the greater part of the intelligence -of Europe. 

obbes leads straight to Locke, and in some iculars 
beyond him, Locke was the teacher of Berkeley. Berkeley was 
the master of Hume. In Hume are to be found the germs—and 
highly developed eens they are—of the most valuable part of 
Comte, and the leading doctrines of the school of which Bentham, 
Austin, and James and John Mill are the most conspicuous mem- 
bers, Nay, in a sense, Hume was the progenitor of Kant, for Kant’s 
concessions in the negative direction were made to satisfy Hume’s 
speculations, and his positive doctrines were meant to act as forti- 

cations against them. Hobbes, again, must have taken much of 
the tone of his mind from his master (in the literal sense of the 
word), Bacon; and thus we have an unusually distinct catena of 
agen 9 fl for very nearly three hundred years, from Bacon to 
our own days, 

Hobbes, like other writers of his day, is much more often talked 
about than studied, and it may be doubted whether the true 
character of his doctrines and their relation to some of the most 
vigorous forms of modern speculation is as well understood as 
it deserves to be. In illustration of this subject we pro 
to examine shortly some of the leading propositions of one of 
the most characteristic of his books—his treatise on the general 
wees g of Government. It cannot, of course, be fully un- 

erstood in all its connections without reference to other parts 

of the author’s works and theories; but it forms a connected 
whole in reference to one of the principal subjects of human 
thought, and affords one of the best specimens of its author’s turn 
of mind. 

Notwithstanding its elaborate title-page, the treatise on Go- 
of about 360 small 
8vo. pages, but its brevity is the result of the sternest and 
most resolute compression, and the consequence is that read- 
ing it is Nike ing mathematics. Unless you stop to think 

derived from it is 
— must be very familiar both 
with the subject and the author who gets much benefit froma 
single reading. The difficulty arises not only from the mathema- 
tical closeness of the thought, but from the character of the 
thought itself. It belongs to a past and proceeds upon 
assumptions which few understand, and with which fewer still 
can be expected to s thize. Hobbes’s writings are an admi- 


' rable illustration of the fact that there is a slow but real p 


Surely the words of the | 


icable to this case than to that of Claxton, and yet this case © 
to be within the rule. Again, there is the case of New- | 


in moral philosophy. He is half ancient and half modern, He 
has, as it were, cracked the shell of the old methods of inquiry, but 
he has not completely freed himself from the old terminology. He 
speaks, for instance, in the terms of Roman law, but he obviously 
saw and felt the fundamental problems which the Roman law- 


" yers never even tried to solve, and of which the solution is still 
horses which had never won 100 sovs., he having won above that | 
sum. Newcastle ran and came in first. As the objection was — 
not taken until after the race, Newcastle received the bets, and | 


he was nominated. He received the bets, and the second - 


* Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Society; or, a Dis- 
sertation concerning Man in his several Habitudes and Re. as the Member 
y Stee , first secular and then sacred. Containing the Elements of Civil 

itie in the Agreement which it hath both with Natural and Divine Laws, 
in which is demonstrated both what the Origin of Justice is, and wherein the 
Essence of Christian Religion doth consist ; together with the Nature, Limits, 
Pes Qualifications both of Regiment and Subjection. Ly Thomas Hobbes. 
1651. 
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by no means ascertained. “Suum cuique tribuere ” 
was the end which the Roman lawyers proposed to themselves, 
assuming that there were some independent means of finding out 
what “suum” meant. In a certain sense, they succeeded in this 
undertaking. They found a practical solution of the question 
which was no doubt one of the greatest monuments of practical 
sagacity ever erected, but they did not solve the speculative diffi- 
culty. They hardly seem to have felt it. This was Hobbes’s 
starting-point :—“ When I applied my thoughts to the investiga- 
tion of natural justice I was presently advertised, from the very 
word justice (which signifies a steady will of giving every one his 
own),” [this is a translation of the first words of the Institutes], 


“ that my first inquiry was to be whence it proceeded that any one — 
should call anything rather his own than another man’s.” The | 


whole of his book is meant as an answer to this and analogous 
questions. It naturally, and indeed inevitably, assumes the way 
of thinking of his own generation, and this makes it very difficult 
at times to follow the argument in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
It is indeed necessary, in order to do so, to neglect a good many 
forms of expression, aud to try to recast the book in a modern form. 
When this operation has been performed, the general result is to 
the following effect. - 

The general problem, as Hobbes seems to have conceived it, was 
to analyse society as he saw it, by showing the relation and depen- 
dence of its various parts, and thence inferring the conditions on 
which its permanence depends. One observation arises on this 
point which shows the difference between the old and new schools 
of political and moral speculation. Such an inquiry as Hobbes 
pc eae would in these days be considered as essentially his- 
torical. The inquiry would be as to the means by which, in point 
of fact and history, society grew up. The book would open 
with speculations on cave men and kitchen middens, and would 

0 on to the investigation of the different written records of the 
atta race. ‘The advantages of this way of treating such ques- 
tions have been so often pointed out that we need not discuss 
them; but some injustice is often done to the older method, 
and its value is so much underrated, and so frequently alto- 

ether denied, that it is worth while to observe, not only that 
in Hobbes’s days the necessary materials for the historical mode 
of treatment did not exist, but also that the breadth and generality 
of the views which were derived from the other method were 
of the greatest value as a step in speculation. Philosophical 
history would hardly have been possible without the impulse 

iven to historical inquiry by such theories as those of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. oreover, as analogies and hypotheses, 
these theories have a great independent value. Society was cer- 
tainly not founded on an original compact, but the theory that it 
was, and the effort to view it in that light, teach us a variety of 
things which we should not otherwise have discovered. 

The main results of this analysis are embodied in the following 
definitions of the terms most commonly employed in political specu- 
lation. Liberty is an absence of the “ restraints and hindrances of 
motion.” Dominion is coercive power exercised by and through laws. 
A law is “the speech of him who by right commands something 
to others to be done or omitted.” Right is defined somewhat 
obscurely, and Hobbes is not quite consistent in his use of the 
word. His definition is, “that liberty which every man hath to 
make use of his natural faculties according to right reason.” 
“ Right reason in the state of nature ” is every man’s own reason ; 
in a state of society, the reason of the sovereign. Good and Evil 
“are names given to things to signify the inclination or aversion 
of them by whom they were given.” These are the fundamental 
definitions of the book, but they are scattered about in various 
parts of it, and until they are extracted and brought into one 
view the want of them causes a good deal of obscurity. By their 
help it becomes easy, with a little rearrangement and altera- 
tion of language, to translate Hobbes’s theories into a form 
in which they become intelligible to modern readers, and capa- 
ble of being estimated at their true value. The statement 
would be as follows:—If no one or more men had the 
power of issuing to others such commands as page reason- 
able to themselves, there would be no such -thing as society 
amongst men. Every one would be able to make whatever use 
he pleased of whatever faculties he possessed, and the only guide 
which he would have for the regulation of his conduct would 
be his own notions of what it was desirable for him todo. The 
existence of that kind of commands which we call laws is what 
stands between us and this state of things, which would be a state 
of general confusion. This appears to be the true interpretation 
of the well-known paradox that the state of nature is a state of 
war—a most inoffensive and perfectly true proposition which 
became offensive only by the way in which it was put. The next 
question is, how is one man or body of men enabled to give com- 
mands to other men, when the mere natural strength of individuals 
differs so little that, for practical purposes, the degree of strength 
possessed by each may be considered as being equal? This power 
can be given only by the combination of numerous persons for the 
purpose of creating a fund of power, and investing a single person 
or set of persons with the possession of it. Inasmuch as no 
agreement on the part of others can increase the strength of any 
muscles or the activity of any brain, the power of the ruler will 
ultimately be found to be constituted by the common resolution 
of the bulk of the subjects to maintain it. When the grounds of 
this resolution are searched into, it will be found to rest on the 

und of consistency. If the power transferred were resumed, 
its resumption would, of course, be resisted, and that resistance 


would produce a return to the state of confusion for the pu 

ef avoiding which the power itself was originally set up. “A 
person so acting,” says Hobbes, “falls into no less contradiction 
than he who in the schools is reduced to an absurdity.” The 
powers of the ruler are thus supreme and irrevocable, and their 
ee and exercise constitute dominion. Now dominion and 
iberty are mutually exclusive, and, as rights are no more than 
ascertained and definite branches of liberty, it follows that they 
are constituted by law, which is the will of the ruler; that as 
against the ruler no one can have any rights, inasmuch as the 
existence of rights is dependent on the ruler's will ; and that the 
ruler lies under no duties towards his subjects, for duties are the 
correlatives of rights, nor towards other rulers, for, as regards 
them, he is absolute and independent. 

It would be a great injustice to Hobbes to suppose that he 
denied the existence or obligation of morality. On the contrary, 
he strongly urges it on rulers as well as on their subjects. 
Morality is, according to his view, the law of God. He draws out 
at length a scheme of morality, or the laws of nature, of which he 
enumerates twenty; but these, he observes, are not properly laws, 
because they are not commands, except in so far as and inasmuch 
as “ they are delivered by God in holy Scriptures,” . . . “for 
the sacred Scripture is the speech of God commanding over all 
things by greatest right.” 

This is the foundation of Hobbes’s theory of government. In his 
own language it takes a form which is open to some objection, and 
looks highly paradoxical. The commonest objection to it is in his 
use of the words “right” and “contract,” which we have inten- 
tionally avoided as much as possible in the summary of his views 
given above. His use of these terms no doubt lays him open to 
the charge which has been frequently brought against him of making 
contract the foundation of law, and law the foundation of contract ; 


but we think that those who will take the pains to try to under- 


stand his real meaning will feel that the awkwardness, though 
undoubtedly real, lies rather in expression than in thought. 
Hobbes appears to have understood by a contract, not merely an 
agreement, but a positive alteration by two parties of their 
respective positions, with a view to their common advantage. 
have a loaded pistol, and you have a dagger. If, in consideration 
of your throwing the dagger into a river, I fire the pistol in the air, 
it is obvious that our positions are altered, however much we may 
both wish afterwards for the status quo ante. In this sense 
it is perfectly true that all society rests on compact, and also 
that the compact on which it rests is irrevocable except under 
extraordinary circumstances—as, for instance, if a great ma- 
jority of the persons atiected ed to revoke it; and even 
then they might be unable to do so. The truth is, that 
Hobbes expressed in the language of his own time the 
doctrines of, a later age, and tried to discuss in that language 

roblems which in his time were very indistinctly posh im 9 “tr 

is book were written in our days, it might well be entitled “An 
Essay on Political Statics.” Its fundamental assumption is the 
continuous existence of an established government in a state of 
stable equilibrium ; and this, we think, is the true explanation 
of its author's absolutism. ‘The existence of a stable government 
is his postulate throughout, and, assuming the existence of such 
an institution, he inquires what positions right, liberty, law, and 
rulers would occupy in it—what tacts would correspond to those 
names; and it is very hard to deny that the result. at which 
he arrives upon that supposition is entirely true. It is the very 
same result which, expressed in different words and limited by the 
systematic introduction of the great principle of utility (which 
Hobbes rather apprehended than comprehended), was reached and 
inculcated with irresistible weight by Bentham and Austin. ‘lhe 
aversion which is felt to these results, the dislike which people 
feel to the use of the words right, law, and liberty, in simple and 
definite senses, is precisely analogous to the dislike and indigna- 
tion which many persons feel and testify against political econo- 
mists for studying the effects of the desire of gain abstractedly 
from the moral topics from which, as they maintain, it ought 
never, even in thought and for a limited purpose, to be disjoined. 
The notion that a man who uses the word justice in the definite 
sense of adherence to a fixed rule must necessarily be indifferent 
to the goodness or badness of the law which creates that rule, is 
exactly parallel to the notion that a political economist must, as 
such, be cruel and selfish. 

The real weakness of Hobbes’s views on government ‘would 
seem to lie in his apparent unconsciousness of the fact that they 
are very limited, and leave entirely out of account what in our 
days would be called the dynamics of government. He ana- 
lyses with accuracy the component parts of government, as- 
suming it to be in a state of stable gee but he not 
only makes no provision for changes, but appears to regard 
their occurrence as the great evil of all a enich is to be 
avoided per fas ¢ nefas, and under all conceivable contin- 
gencies. He seems to haye been so thoroughly overcome by 
the confusions of the civil war, of which he had been a horrified 
observer, as to have thought that all other imaginable evils were 
as mere dust in the balance when weighed against the one evil 
of strife and confusion. ‘There are few more curious instances in 
literary history of the prodigious effect of contemporary events 
and personal prejudices, even on the most powerful mind, than the 
effect which the civil wars produced on Hobbes, and the horror 
which he felt of disturbance and danger, as the greatest of all 
evils. In these days it is altogether unnecessary to protest against 
this weakness. The answer to the greater part of his book is 
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«contained in the assertion that the natural aversion of men to exer- 
tion and danger is so great that there is much more reason to fear 
that they will endure oppression too long than that they will fight 

for what is not worth having. The centripetal tendency has, since 
Hobbes’s days, fairly got the better of the centrifugal forces. 

One part of his speculations on what we have called political 
statics is especially interesting and important at the present day. 
He saw clearly, what very few people see even now, that liberty is 
a negative idea, and that what is usually claimed under that name 
is not liberty, but dominion. That part of our life as to which 
the law issues no commands is the province of liberty. The pos- 
session of control over others is not liberty at all, but power. 
Hobbes well observes that the distinction between monarchy and 
democracy lies, not in the amount of liberty which the subjects 
enjoy—which is an accidental matter dependent on the quantity of 
ground (so to speak) covered by the laws at a given time—but in 
the distribution of power. “ Subjects,” he says, “have no greater 
liberty in a popular than in a monarchical state. That which 
deceives them is the equal participation of command.” It would 
tend considerably to clear up various matters connected with the 

uestion of extension of the suffrage if we bore in mind the fact 
that the question is one, not of liberty, but of the distribution of 
political power. 

Two-thirds of Hobbes’s book are occupied with the subjects of 
Liberty and Dominion, which he discusses in the systematic 
fashion of the day, duly adducing Scriptural proofs of most of his 
doctrines, sometimes at great length. Every article of his version 
of the laws of nature, for instance, is authenticated in this manner 
by abundant tests. The third part of the book is on Religion, and 
in some ways is the most curious part of the whole. Its prin- 
ciples, which indeed are the principles of the whole work, are 
surprisingly similar to those of a great writer of our own times, 
De Maistre, whose work on the Pope (which we hope shortly to 
notice) has much in common with Hobbes's work on Government. 
Starting, however, from the same principles, the two authors 
arrive at the most opposite conclusions. Hobbes puts the civil 
power in the position in which De Maistre puts the Pope, and insists 
on what in practice amounts to the subordination of the spiritual 
to the temporal, on grounds very like those on which some of De 
Maistre’s successors have inferred the Pope’s right to an indirect 
authority over all temporal affairs. In religion, as in all other 
subjects, Hobbes goes straight to first principles, and examines all 
his fundamental. terms. God’s government over men, he says, is 
founded on the simple fact that God is omnipotent and men weak. 
God’s word is threefold—consisting of reason, revelation, and 
prophesy, which is a kind of revelation. Reason is the foundation 
on which government rests. Therefore government rests on God's 
word. The civil power, therefore, is a kind of middle term 
Lotween God and man ; and, subject to express commands from 
God, it rests with the civil power to determine the manner in 
which God shall be worshipped. It also falls to the civil power 
to regulate and reduce to explicit forms everything which reason 
teaches in general. Religion is and can be only a supplement to this. 
What, then, is the nature of that supplement? In answer to this ques- 
tion, Hobbes enters into one of those obscure and half-scholastic bibli- 
cal inquiries which he probably introduced for the sake of making his 
speculations look more orthodox than they really were, aad which 
certainly have the effect of making it exceedingly difficult for a 
modern reader to understand precisely what he means to say. 
There ‘is, for instance, a strange inquiry into the terms of the 
contract between God and Abraham, and about the limits of the 
provinces of Moses and Aaron. Toa modern reader all this is by 
no means very edifying. The general drift of the argument, how- 
ever, is that, under the old dispensation, there was always a positive 
institution, a definite form of government in the strict sense of 
the word, which represented God to men. The chapter on the 
Christian dispensation is more interesting, though it too is ex- 
pressed in such a crabbed and unfamiliar way that it is hard to 
understand it fully. The most remarkable point of it appears to be 
that, though God is a King, Christ was not sent to govern man- 
kind in the full sense of the word. His main function was advice 
or counsel, which, as Hobbes with profound truth observes, is con- 
tinually confounded with law, though the two are radically 
distinct :-— 

The government whereby Christ rules the faithful ones in this life is not 
properly a kingdom or dominion, but a pastoral charge or the right of teach- 
ing. That is to say, God the Father gave him not a power to judge of meum 
and tuum as he doth to the kings of the earth; nor a coercive power nor 
legislative ; but of showing to the world, and teaching them the way and 
knowledge of salvation, that is to say, of preaching and declaring what they 
were to do who would enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


The kingdom of God, under the new dispensation, in the full 
sense of the word kingdom, “is heavenly and begins from the 
day of judgment.” The Christian revelation, he adds, affected not 
the laws of God, but the sanction of those laws, In instituting 
the sacraments, Christ gave a law in the strict sense of the word, 
but it was the only law which he gave. As to moral duties, in 
general he gave none. He only showed that morality was a 
law, and not a mere theory, by revealing the fact that punish- 
ments would be inflicted after death for breaches of morality. 
Besides this, he forgave sins, and entrusted others with the power 
of doing so. There is another strange chapter on this point, dis- 


cussing the powers of absolution vested in the clergy in the same. 


singular way in which the rights of Abraham and Moses are dis- 
cussed. 
From this general view of the character of the Christian revela- 


tion, and of the divine origin of government, Hobbes proceeds to 
investigate the relations between the Church and the Bate, He 
arrives at much the same conclusion as that of Hooker. The 
Church and the State are identical. Church unity consists, he 
—_ in unity of government, not in unity of doctrine. On the 
other hand, the fact that the civil power has coercive jurisdiction 
excludes all other coercion, for coercion by its nature must be 
conclusive :— 

A church [he says] is not one except there be a certain and known, that 
is to say, a lawful power, by means whereof every man may be obliged to be 
noone in the tion, either himself in person or by proxy, and that 

mes one, and is capable of personal functions by the union of a lawful 
power of convocating synods and assemblies of Christians, not by uniformi 
of doctrine. . . . . It follows that a city of Christian men and a church 
altogether the same thing, of the same men, termed by two names for two 
causes, for the matter of a city and a church is one, to wit the same Christian 
men. And the form which consists in a lawful power of assembling them is 
the same too, for ’tis manifest that every subject is obliged to come thither, 
whither he is summoned by his city. Now that which is called a city as it 
is made up of men, the same, as it is made up of Christians, is styled a church. 
In some ways this kind of speculation has gone out of fashion, but 
it is not the less important, for it is perfectly certain that Hobbes 
was right in the = that government must be in one hand. 
Somewhere or other there must be a supreme power in politics, 
just as somewhere or other, in every mechanical system, there must 

e a centre of gravity. Nor do the words spiritual and tem- 
poral make any real difference. ‘The question is, who, by any 
threats, whether of punishment here or damnation hereafter, can 
secure obedience? Whoever can do this is the supreme ruler, 
whether he be called Pope or King. 

It is very diflicult to make out  & far Hobbes believed in his 
own teaching about religion. To go into the matter fully would 
require an examination of his other works, and a comparison of the 
different lines of thought by which his mind travelled on different 
subjects. The work under consideration is full of professions of 
religious belief, and is very severe upon atheists. It contai 
however, ages which to some persons suggest an atheisti 
interpretation, though they closely resemble much that is to be 
found in the most pan Be of modern defenders of the faith, 
Such a passage as the following, for instance, might stand as a 
summary of much that has of late years been preached with great 
applause in University pulpits :— 

When we say that a thing is infinite, we signify nothing really but the 
impotency in our own mind, as if we should say that we know not whether 
or where it is limited. Neither speak they honourably enough of God 
who say we have an idea of him in our mind, for an idea is our conception, 
but conception we have none except of a finite thing ; nor they who say that 
he hath parts, or that he is some certain entire thing, which are also attri- 
butes of finite things... . . He, therefore, who would not ascribe any 
other titles to God than what reason commands must use such as are either 
negative, as infinite, eternal, incomprehensible, &c. ; or superlative, as most 
good, most great, most powerful ; or indefinite, as good, just, strong, Creator, 
King, and the like—in such sense as not desiring to declare what he is 
(which were to circumscribe him within the narrow limits of our phantasy), 
but to confess his own admiration and obedience, which is the property of 
humility and of a mind —_— all the honour it possibly can do. For reason 
dictates one name which doth signify the nature of God (i.e.) existent, or 
simply that he is, and .one in order to, and in relation to, us—namely, God, 
under which is contained both King, and Lord, and Father. 

We should not be disposed to consider Hobbes’s religion as mere 
pretence. The irreligious impression made by his books is rather 
the consequence of a cold, melancholy, timorous disposition than 
of disbelief of the doctrines of religion. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY.* 


F all the odd reasons that authors have found for the titles of 
their books, the circumstance which has given a name to the 
volume of verse before us seems the very oddest. The gentleman 
who has written it has been acquainted with the gentleman to 
whom it is dedicated for five-and-twenty years, so he calls his 
book A Quarter of a Century. Unless Mr. Fricker had resorted te 
the old and simple designation of Poems, it would be difficult, we 
may confess, to find one name that would be more appropriate 
than another. There is nothing distinctive about either the form, 
or the thought, or the set of subjects. The poet is inspired by the 
widest imaginable variety of circumstances. Belshazzar, an 
Australian digger, the villanies of the Church of Rome, dead babies, 
young ladies, the Day of Judgment, and a score of other matters 
are equally suggestive themes for Mr. Fricker’s lyre. Certainly 
the lyre always gives out one sort of tone, but it would be hard to 
hit off this tone in a single phrase such as is required for a 
title-page. Nor is the tone so striking as to e us very 
anxious to analyse its composition with anything like pre- 
cision. In the same way, the poems are not so remarkable 
as to make us care very much by what name they are called. 
The fact that Mr. Fricker has known Mr. Tipper for twenty- 
five years furnishes a title quite as satisfactorily as anything 
that could have been derived from the structure or thought 
of the poems themselves, And the title, after all, is in its own 
way very suggestive, and stamps the book with something peculiar. 
An author who has enjoyed “a long and unvarying friendship ” of 
a quarter of a century must probably be at least forty. There is 
nothing surprising in the publication of absurd and pretentious . 
, youths. Young men will be young men, and if they 
ave a turn for writing verses, and insist on publishing them, we 
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fairly look eae what they have done as a harmless kind of weak- 
ness of which in due time they will sincerely repent. They might 
have much worse faults. Excessive drinking, and excessive 
smoking, and an extravagant love of billiards, are all much more 
objectionable habits in a yo person than writing occasional 
sonnets and the like. Poe not injure the digestion, nor 
seriously affect the purse. worst that can be said against the 
youthful poet in ordi life is that he is wasting his time. And 
even this is not altogether just. Up to a certain age, the occasional 
composition of a washy but well-meant lyric is perhaps rather a 
healthy process than otherwise. An epic is unpardonable. The 
time consumed is more than can be spared out of threescore years 
and ten. But a weak sonnet, redolent of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson langely diluted, has on the whole a very good effect on 
the mind of the young composer. Objectively it is nonsense, and, 
to the innocent friend who is compelled to listen to it, a sheer 
nuisance.. But the writer feels soothed after such an effort. His 
thoughts, or what he excusably mistakes for a are 
elevated. He feels kindlier and purer about the world. His 
self-respect, or perhaps we should say his self-conceit, is increased, 
and altogether he has rather a comfortable glow in his mind. 
Still a season arrives when childish things should be put away 
and Mr. Fricker would seem to have reached that season. At 
events, his friend of twenty-five years standing might have been 
supposed to possess influence enough to keep him back from pub- 
lishing bad poems. What is the use of “ v and unvarying” 
friends, if they do not prevent you from childish things? And 
would a friend of five-and-twenty, or even fifty, years deny the 
childishness of Mr. Fricker’s verses about the dian Mutiny for 
example ? — 
The morning was breaking, 
And Eagles were shaking 
Their wings on Skiddaw, 
Lo, ye! 
Skiddaw that hath shower’d 
Its snow-flakes and tower'd 
For ages and a’, 
Lo, ye! 
or a’, 
ages 
The winds they did murmur 
Of Ind and of Burmah, 
And far Hindustan, 


Lo, ye 
Sighing out drearily, 
“ Thousands are verily 
Shortening a span, 
Lo, ye! 
ortening their span, 
d Lo, ye!” 


Who dwells by the shimmer 
Of broad Hoogly River, 
As dusky as light, 


Lo, ye! 
Not the gold’n haired stranger 
Of Britain—a ranger— 
Nor tribes that are white, 
Lo, ye! 
Nor tribes of the white, 
Lo, ye! 
There is a good deal more to the same effect, but scarcely worth 
quoting. To an ordinary reader there is a touch of violence in 
making shimmer rhyme with river, but a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with our new poet soon dispels any squeamishness of this 
kind. Mr. Fricker’s ear must be of a really astounding suscepti- 
bility. Imagine Neva being made to rhyme with leader, waters 
with Tartars, and solitary and contrary with Mary and Canary. 
And to this same Mary the poet says, with a rhyme as execrable 
even as these :— 
Art not the crown of my young life, 
Its paramount and taal glory, 
Full soon to merge from maid to wife, 
With Hymen’s honors clust’ring o’er thee. 
The accentuation of the two trisyllables at the end of the second 
and fourth lines in the next stanza, too, is not quite what it usually 
is on lips polite :— 
I hear it in the wafting wind, 
Its avant steed, its fleet harbin’ger, 
ominous and undefined, 
As waves around a proud septilchre. 
But even this is trifling compared with a word which might make 
a Gradus ad Parnassum or a Lempriére turn on its shelves :— 
n the nt Vi 
Where slender lilies and be 
Cups might graced Ganymédé. 
Perhaps Mr. Fricker never saw Pavvpijinc, and has forgotten that 
“Ganymede flavo ” ends the last line of an alcaic stanza. In a 


less ancient name he is not much more fortunate, for he says 


that— 
Down, through a solemn avenue, 
Of man, beast, bird, and fish, to those 
That chequer shores of Barbidoes. 

As Frank Osbaldeston’s father said to him, when he found 
Garonne rhymi 
stand the 
verses is rather a 


ly trade at the best, and the 
that can be expected 


is @ certain d about the rhymes, 


Decent grammar, too, is what the least exacting of readers feels 


that he has-a kind of right to ask, and to sey that “cups mi 
graced” Ganymede is by no means decent grammar. Mr. Trsker 
evidently looks on this funny construction as quite within the 
wide bounds of poetic license, for, in another place, he talks of a 
little maid so dark, 
That Spain might haply been her clime. 
He probably has some sort of notion that “might been” is a 
delicious archaism; and the indiscriminate use of “be,” when he 
means “is,” appears due to the same love of what he quite falsely 
supposes to be antique. He asks of somebody or other, in the 
idiom of a Dorsetshire yokel, 
But be there in the nd 
No gild a ? 
And then he answers scornfully— 
Away, thou atheist! bright and blond 
Be stars—but not to thee unfurl’d. ‘ 
Fancy a “blond” star! We suppose there is some sly imitation 
of the antique, too, in the line— 
And conscience self, itself was dumb. 
What is gained by adding “itself” to “self,” and what is the 
difference between self and itself? There is a fine Irish, or 
antique, or whatever other flavour it may be, about the state- 
ment— 
Of him was the eye that ne’er wept for the slain, 
Of him was the heart that ne’er quailed. 
This is simply the poetic | of saying what in prose would be 
that “ his eye never wept and his heart never quailed,” &c. On 
the whole, perhaps, the prosaic way is preferable. It is simpler, 
and more easily understood. Sometimes, however, Mr. Fricker 
cannot be understood at all. For instance, when he says :— 
With t we fled—our leader Woe— 
Through scenes that well 
Had daunted Hell 
And made dull Lethe’s stream to know. 
Who were made to know dull Lethe’s stream, and why were th 
made to know it? Oris it the stream that was made to know 
If so, what did it know, and how could Lethe’s stream know any- 
thing? Even more unintelligible than this is a simile in which 
the poet, after exclaiming— 
By Jove! the flashes of those eyes 
‘Might shame the flashes of the skies, 
And bid gods surrender ; 
goes on to say of them— 
For, like the waves of wrath that break 
Upon the shores, they cannot shake 
Beneath the hoary tower. 
What on earth does “ for” mean here? Why cannot waves 
shake beneath the hoary tower? And even if they a, 
why should they be on that account particularly like flashes o' 
the eyes, or flashes of the skies, or whatever else it is to which 
Mr. Fricker means to compare them? The author's ii ry is 
sometimes as objectionable for its clearness as it is here for its 
obscurity. Disease, we are told, 
Piled the dark pustule, and malevolent fled. 
Piling pustules! What an inimitably graceful and elegant ! 
It is a comfort in the midst of all this to find that Mr. Fricker 
is at least sound in his religious sentiments. As he finely says:— 
For hell to gain, and God to ban, 
Commend me to the Vatican. 
And a little lower down :— 
Alas for Europe! whilst the ban 
Exists of Pope and Vatican. 
If you have once got a good rhyme like “ban” and “ Vatican,” 
not a rather shaky one fike “glory” and “o’er thee,” the best 
course is clearly not to lose sight of it. Mr. Fricker has some un- 
commonly vigorous things against the Jesuits. They are compared 
to jaguars and other evil beasts, and after showing how th 
lie in wait for feeble souls, the inspired poet sings in on 
trains :— 
Thus always do ignoble minds 


wr on the humble and the weak, 

; hose very feebleness consigns 

Them to the vulture’s ravening beak ; 

' than which we cannot recall anything more spirited and genuinely 
poetic in the works of Tate and Brady themselves, And the poet’s 
address to the Eternal City is not less thrilling :— 

And though thy warrior bands have long 
Pass’d into legendary song, 

| With diadem and glories Pagan ; 

{ Still with thy crosier’d hosts, and van 

} Of bulls, of rescript, and of ban, 

\ Thou fillest the realm of Trajan. 

: It were an idle wish, and vain, 

i To see thy tribune lords again ; 


\ Thy Forum with its toga’d wranglers ; 

ui] While Austria, like an Apennine, 

| Weighs on the land of arts and wine, 

’ With its Haynau’s and its stranglers. 

| There is something which makes a man’s heart stir in the very 


with sun, “Why, sir, you don’t even under- audacity of letting Pagan be pronounced so as to rhyme with Trajan. 
trade you have chosen.” Writing 
east 


| One dves not quite see why Trajan should have been selected 

as the type of “ tribune lords,” and we can only suppose that he 
| was chosen for the sake of the singular sweetness of the rhyme 
| with Pajan. Perhaps it would eve beh even more charming if 
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the poet had written “diadem and glories gorgeous,” and “Thou 
fillest the realm of Claudius.” Mr. Fricker will doubtless think 
any critic a very poor creature who merely looks to hateful 
rhymes and bad grammar, instead of searching for the golden 
light of thought beneath his words. We have searched, but 
searched in vain. As is usually the case, affected and extravagant 
diction is only the cloak of vapid ideas. A great many young 

ts write nonsense quite as as Mr. Fricker’s. 

rson With a friend of five-and-twenty years’ standing we look 
or sager conduct. But it is to be remembered that the misfortunes 
of our best friends are not displeasing to us, and possibly Mr. 
Fricker’s volume may give this cynical pleasure to Mr. Tipper 
and all his other “ dear fiends.” 


STUBBS’ CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF THE REIGN OF 
RICHARD THE FIRST.—VOLUME II.* 


She present volume is thoroughly worthy of a place in the 
Chronicles and Memorials, but its contents are hardly what 
we looked for in a second volume of a series devoted to King 
Richard. It is true that it literally fulfils the promise of the title. 
It isa Chronicle or Memorial of the reign of Richard the First, 
and Richard the First himself plays a considerable part in the 

Still it is not exactly whet we should have expected to 
follow the Itinerarium. It is a record of remarkable and, in their 
b, , important events, most of which took place under the reign 


chard, and in which Richard, as the reigning King, took a | 


certain share; but Richard, his government, and his exploits are 
no longer the primary subject of the story. Mr. Stubbs, who, in 
his first volume, gave us so elaborate a picture of the lion-hearted 
King, finds a few illustrations of his personal character in this 
volume also. But they are quite secondary to the main current of 
events. Richard is connected with the story only as the reigning 
King, whoever he was, could not fail to be connected. The boo 
is neither a record of a King’s reign nor a chronicle of certain 
_ the beginning and ending of which seem quite arbitrary. 
ike the Itmerarium, it is a monograph, though a ——— 
widely differing from the other in form and ee ein But King 


' Richard is in no way the hero of this monograph in at all the 


same sort in which he may be called the hero of the other. 
The primary actors are two Archbishops of Canterb and 
their refractory monks of Christ Church. King Ric only 
steps in, in the ——- of his royal functions, as an occa- 
sional mediator. But this is of no great consequence ; here 
is a valuable collection ably edited, and it does not really matter 
under what title it comes. Still its apparent coupling with the 
Itinerarium, with which it has, no sort of connection, is at first 
book ive gether apparently b 

e is a collection, put together a a contem- 
porary editor, of all the letters written by, 39 or about the Convent 
of Christ Church, during its disputes with Archbishops Baldwin 
and Hubert, from 1186 to 1201, thus taking in the whole reign of 
Richard with a few years over on both sides. The main matter 
of dispute was the intention of the successive Archbishops to 
found, first at Hackington, a suburb of Canterbury, and then at 
Lambeth, a church an college of secular canons. At firgt sight, 
this seems to be nothing but a pious work, with which nobod 
could quarrel, and one is surprised to hear of the violent an 
successful ition on the part of the monks, how not only the 
foundation of the college was hindered, but the unfinished church 
of Hackington was actually pulled down. But there was no doubt 
a good deal more behind, which the monks of Christ Church were 
sharpsighted enough to see through. They saw in it, and most 
likely they rightly saw in it, an ulterior scheme for defrauding 
them of their most cherished rights and privileges. The 
scheme was very artfully fitted in to the feelings of the age. The 
popular devotion of the time was of course the worship of the new 
martyr, St. Thomas. We may get some faint notion of the 
intensity of a devotion of this sort when we see how, in any 
Roman Catholic country, the Immaculate Conception overshadows 
the older dogmas, and how St. Philumena eclipses the older 
saints. Add to this that the idol of the moment was not a 
mythical Philumena, but a real man, whom many of his worship 
had seen and handled in the flesh, a man who had always called 
forth the most intense affection on the part of his friends, and 
whose enemies now vied with his friends in doing him honour, 
partly, it may be, out of — and conformity to the fashion, 

ut partly, no doubt, out of real remorse. ‘To connect any scheme 

with the name of St. Thomas was the safest way to ensure its 
success. It was therefore given out that St. Thomas had intended 
to found a church in honour of the protomartyr Stephen, and that 
Baldwin was simply carrying out the intention of his predecessor. 
That Thomas himself, now a canonized saint, should be joimed 
along with St. Stephen, the latest of martyrs with the earliest, 
was of course no more than the correct thing. It was clear that such 
a church, founded close to Canterbury, would prove a dangerous 
rival to the Cathedral. But there was more in it than this. In 
the chapter of the new church the King and all the su 
—-, the province were to have an interest. Some make out 
that King and the Bishops were each merely to found a 
pat and to retain the nomination to it, but we rather infer 

the expressions of Gervase that the King and the Bishops 


* Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I. Volume II. | 


aon Cantuarienses. The Letters of the Prior and Convent of Christ 
urch, Canterbury, from A.D. 1187 to A.D, 1199. Edited by William 
Stubbs, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1865. 


From a. 


were themselves to be actually in the 
1cars 


place at all left for the Pope 
such a chapter as this founded merely to look after the estates and 
the services of the church of Hackington? Smaller le than the 
King and the Bishops could do that just as well. e monks 
suspected that, if the scheme once took root, the new chapter, 
so elaborately devised, would soon be invested with one very 
important function indeed—that the election of the Archbishop 
would be transferred from the monks of Christ Church to the 
canons of Hackington. Such an election would become practically 
| a nomination by the King, but a nomination after consultation 
with the Bishops of the province and the cl of the diocese. 
The vote of the King would commonly decide the electfon, but it 
would decide it in a way much less open to scandal than when the 
King, as an external power, forced a candidate on a reluctant 
convent or chapter. Above all, no electors could be found so 
thoroughly national, none over whom the Pope could exercise so 
little authority. The monks naturally took alarm, and the Popes 
as naturally supported them against the King and the Bisho 


The second part of the history consists of a similar scheme on the 
, part of the next Archbishop, Hubert, for the foundation of a college 
at Lambeth. We may remark that, among other promises which 
| he makes to the convent, is that canon of Lambeth 
should swear, not only that he would not claim for the 
| Lambeth chapter any voice in the election of the Archbish 
| but also that he would not connive at the translation of 
_ Thomas to any other church. The monks were therefore clearly 
| afraid of losing the treasure on which the fame and wealth of their 
church mainly depended. It must be remembered that in 1196, 
the date of which we speak, the body of the martyr still lay im its 
humble resting-place in the crypt. Its translation, achieved after- 
wards by Stephen Langton, was not improbably postponed by 
reason of all these disputes. Thus a translation to some spot more 
distant than the upper floor of Christ Church might seem then not 
quite so inconceivable as it would have sounded afterwards. 

Mr. Stubbs has worked the contents of the letters into an elabo- 
rate narrative of the whole controversy, introduced by a sketch of 
the general history of the monastic system in Eng’ He looks 
x these disputes as an important turning-point in that history. 

e monasteries, which from the first introduction of Christianity 
had played such an important part in the national annals, now, 
according to Mr. Stubbs, a themselves from the 
national life. From this point he looks upon the monks as, so far 
as they played any active part at all, mere servants of the Pope. 
The day of usefulness of the elder opders was past. Men evidently 
felt this. Comparatively few monasteries were founded after this 
time. In the next century came the Friars, whojdid a good work 
for a time directly and for a 1 time ae mg a Their 
example seems to have done very little to awaken the monks, 
but a good deal to awaken the ew Hem From the four- 
teenth century onwards the tide had distinctly turned in favour 
of the seculars; men who at any earlier time would have founded 
monasteries now founded coll in the Universities or out of 
them. The following is Mr. Stubbs’ picture of the monasteries 
during these ages :— 

From the end of the twelfth century until the Reformation, from the days 
of Hubert Walker to those of Wolsey, the monasteries remained magnificent 
hostelries ; their churches were splendid chapels for noble patrons ; their 
inhabitants were bachelor country gentlemen, more polished and charitable, 
but little more learned or more pure in life than their lay neighbours ; their 
estates were well man and enjoyed t advantages and exemptions ; 
they were, in fact, an element of peace in a nation that delighted in war. 
But with a few noble exceptions, there was nothing in the s that did 
spiritual service ; books were multiplied, but learning i 3 prayers 
were offered unceasingly, but the efficacious energy of real devotion was not 
found in the homes that it had reared. The monastic body had i 
the opportunity of doing good work for the triumph of a moment. The 
= prize of their ambition, the government of the church, fell from their 

ds. The position occupied from henceforth by the monks of Canterbury,— 
and their state and weight may be taken as a fair criterion of the whole 
stem,—was void of all political importance ; their action in the election of 
primate was merely nominal; in spite of many efforts to elect men of 
their own order, only once more did a monk fill the throne of Augustine. 
With the exception of Simon Langham, whose merits were by no means 
those of a monastic saint, Baldwin was the last monk who governed the 
Church of England. 
We suspect that this is true on the whole, though surely there is 
a Rite antenentiin as far at least as pon the thirteenth 
century. Surely the Abbeys both of St. Albans and Evesham 
sheltered a deal of true national spirit during that And 
has not Mr. Stubbs forgotten one still monk who filled the 
throne of Canterbury, namely Henry Deane, Prior of Llanthony ? 
He was certainly not a monk in the sense of being a Benedictine 
or a Cistercian; but, as an Austin Canon, he was a regular as 
opposed toasecular, Still the point is not of much practical 
consequence, as a Prior of Lilanthony who was also Chancellor of 
Ireland must have been a prelate of much the same stamp as 
Simon Langham. 

Mr. Stubbs has worked out with great care the characters of 
the two Archbishops, Baldwin and Hubert, who play such an 
important part in the story. The better man of the two did the 
worst acts :— 


Baldwin, with his Cistercian notions, his was 
a very different man from Hubert, the legate, . and jxsticiar. 


| share of the ritual duties. The other canons were to be holders of 
churches in the nrmnge 3 fit In such a chapter as this the 
| King, the Archbishop, the Bishops, the secular clergy of the 
diocese, would all have their share of influence; but there was no 
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primate and commander-in-chief, holding more than regal power in England, 
and possessing supreme influence over the royal mind. dwin might be 
expected to conduct the struggle as a priest, Hubert as a statesman or a 
soldier. Possibly, as has been remarked above, the proceedings of Baldwin 
may be ‘regarded as characteristic of an unworldly man under the influence 
of unprincipled advisers; but Hubert certainly acted for himself. Hubert 
was careful to observe some regard to the law, and was ready to yield 
where he saw he could not succeed. But Baldwin, or those who acted with 
his authority, uniformly perverted the process of law, and preferred the 
weapons of terrorism. 
Baldwin, save when led away in this fashion, seems to have been 
a thoroughly good man, a YRS of the Bishop recommended by 
real learning and sanctity. Hubert, on the other hand, is a 
specimen of the statesman-Bishop, and, like other statesmen, he 
receives very different characters from his friends and from his 
enemies. He was clearly an able man, gifted with a singular 
power of winning influence over all kinds of people, and he seems 
to have done his best in a ver difficult position. The fact is that 
a Bishop,®specially an Archbishop, of those days had so many 
and so incongruous duties laid upon him that no man could 
thoroughly succeed. A mere saint or a mere scholar broke down, 
a mere statesman broke down in another way, and it was hard to 
find a man who was all at once. It was a constantly recurring 
difficulty that none but churchmen were qualified to hold the 
higher secular offices, and that churchmen could not hold them 
without forsaking their proper duties as churchmen. That two 
men of such different characters as Baldwin and Hubert walked 
to so great an extent in the same po and aimed at the same 
objects is a fair presumption that those objects were in 
the main right, though both may have been sometimes hurried 
into unjustifiable means of compassing them. Their main 
object, in short, was the independence of the English Church. 
The right of eg to Rome was the destruction of discipline at 
home. No Bishop could thoroughly do his duty, especially in any 
question with any powerful monastic corporation, when every 
cause could be carried to a distant tribunal, always disposed to 
extend its own powers, always disposed to snub the Bishop and to 
favour those who appealed against him. As Mr. Stubbs says, the 
question between the Archbishop and the monks was never really 
tried on its merits; the controversy was always made to turn on 
the right of appeal. Putting aside any particular violent actions, 
the case stands thus. In itself, the foundation of the college of 
Hackington could in no way injure the rights of Christ Church, 
There was no sort of legal evidence that King or Archbishop, 
Bishops or Canons, meditated the slightest inroad on the peter 
of the convent. No tribunal judging according to law of any sort 
could have condemned the general scheme, though it might 
reasonably have condemned some particular actions of Archbishop 
Baldwin. Still the monks were probably quite right in their 
suspicion that rorya con to their privileges was intended. 
The truth is that the Xing and the Archbishop were driven to 
compass a desirable object by inderhand means, The monks were 
utterly out of place in the Cathedral churches at all; it was espe- 
eially monstrous that the first minister of the Church and the 
first peer of the realm should be chosen by a body of men who 
had nominally gone out of the world to save their own souls. If 
monks were wanted at Canterbury, there was St. Augustine’s ready 
for them. But to substitute a secular Chapter for the monks 
of Christ Church was a thing which no King or Bishop 
ventured openly to propose. They were driven to subtle shifts, yet 
shifts not so subtle ut that the monks saw through them. And 
the monks had a case too. However unfit they were to choose an 
Archbishop, they at least kept constant residence and discharged 
in their own persons the duties of their church, “ non vicario sed 
suo ore Deum laudantes,” in contrast to the frightful non-residence 
and pluralities of the secular Canons, 

e are glad to see that Mr. Stubbs has still something more in 
store for us, in the shape of the hitherto almost inaccessible 
Chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough. rf 


ETONIANA.* 


details of Etou life have nations! interest which does 


T not belong in the same measure to the routine of any other | 


public school. Associated with names which are in a peculiar 


sense the property of the country at large, these details have | 


passed into the common knowledge of all educated ae 
and become scarcely less historical than the memories which they 
surround, But if thousands of persons who have never enjoyed so 
much as “a distant prospect of Eton College” have heard of the 
Playing Fields and the Christopher, Surly and the Brocas, Six- 
penny Corner and Fifteen-Arch Bridge, it may be doubted 
whether, even among Etonians, the early history of the school is 
much eowh: The spirit in which public school life is usually 
experienced or recalled differs from the spirit of research much as 
the Iliad differs from Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. There 
is a flood of light on the foreground, where the heroes are living 
and fighting in an atmosphere of intense reality. But the past is 
dimly remembered and vaguely spoken of. As the reminiscences 
of Nestor serve merely to throw out the Trojan age more vividly 
against a chedowy ut majestic background, so the traditions 
which live in a public i 


school just suffice to give the prestige of 
antiquity to established modes of thought and action. Such tra- 


* Etoniana, Ancient and Modern. Being Notes of the History and 
Eton College. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
Sons. 1865. 


ditions affect nothing of the bleak precision of history. They do not 
seek, with prosaic curiosity, to trace the growth of august usa; 
or to disenchant the present by profanely conceiving of a time when 
that which is was not. Rather they aes with mystery and 
reserve of days when the heroes coped still more successfully with 
the gods, and the gods were twice Olympian; when the course for 
the Westminster race was six miles; when William Codrington 
jumped Chalvey brook with the beagles; when Pickering 
played against Harrow at fourteen; when the head-master 
was as powerful as two provosts now are; and when the 
rovost, in a grey antiquity, was the great and good Sir 
enry Wotton. Only twice in modern times, so far as we 
remember, has an Etonian felt impelled to let in the light of 
common day upon the haze of this Homeric past. In 1848 the 
ers Chief Justice of Ceylon published Some Account of the 
oundation of Eton, and of the Past and Present Condition of the 
School. Sir Edward Creasy, himself a colleger, wrote as tke 
champion of collegers, and ea, Py with great force and earnest- 
ness, abuses which have since been amended. 

The author of Etoniana, apparently an oppidan, is probably one of 
the few persons who ever studied the ancient records of Eton with- 
out any controversial object. The result is a very pleasant little 
book, containing a great deal of curious information about the early 
history of the school, and some graphic sketches, contributed 
by correspondents, of Eton in the early part of this century. 

enry VI. had from his boyhood contemplated the foundation 
of a college, and in the nineteenth year of his age and reign (1441) 
carried the purpose into effect. A charter was granted to “ the 
King’s College of our Lady of Eton beside Wyndsor,” the number 
of the scholars being originally 3 i but this number was soon 
increased to 70. ykeham’s College, with which Henry had 
become familiar during his residence at Winchester with his 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, was the model of the new foundation. 
In the tenor of the statutes, in the plan of study, even in the 
arrangement of the buildings, there was a close resemblance. 
William of Waynflete, who had for eleven years been head- 
master of Winchester, migrated, at the King’s request, to Eton, 
and became the first provost. The ties which bound the younger 
to the elder college were solemnly attested, as early as 1442, y 
an instrument of alliance known as the “ Amicabilis Concordia.” 
This document recited the common interests and objects of the 
two Societies —“ one ‘in spirit and intent, though divided in 
locality ” — and pledged them to a mutual defence of each other's 
tights and privileges, and a perpetual interchange of good offices. 
The endowments of Eton were derived chiefly from the 
confiscated estates of priories founded in England by Norman 
abbeys. ‘Thus the abbey of Bec in Normandy had founded 
the priory of Okebourne in Wiltshire, and the priory of 
Weedon-Bee in Northamptonshire. The lands of both were 
bestowed by Henry VI. on Eton, and those of Okebourne formed 
the bulk of the endowment. Under Edward of York, the Lan- 
castrian foundation was in danger of being merged in the college 
of St. George at Windsor, and Pius II. had actually granted a 
bulla unionis for that Rurpore j but the energetic resistance of the 
provost, William of Westbury, averted the danger. It was in 
the head-mastership of Cone ts §28-1535) that Eton seems first 
to have risen to high repute; and thenceforth it takes a decided 
pe in questions of Church and State. Queen Mary appears to 

ave made an unsuccessful attempt to impart a Roman Catholic 
bias to the college, which in her reign gave its martyrs to the 
cause of the Reformation. As might have been expected, Eton 
was a stronghold of loyalty in the Great Rebellion; though the 
first Etonian who, as such, was promoted by Charles II, did not 
owe his advancement solely to his services. “ Rochester is said 
to have made a bet with the King that he would find an uglier 
man than Lauderdale, and forthwith to have introduced Allestree.” 
This loyal Etonian, who had fought in the student’s troop at 
Oxford, and risked his neck more than once in conducting the 
secret correspondence, was then remembered and made provost. 
The continuous and authentic records of Eton date from the head- 
mastership of Dr. pay yen ca who retired in 1711; and thence- 


forth the growth of the school may be traced more distinctly. 
Of the numbers in earlier times, we know only that the statutes 
originally provided for the reception of 20 commensales (oppidans), 
in addition to the 35 (afterwards 70) scholars; that about the 
| year 1608 the average number of oppidans was 30; and that in 
1678 the total number of the school was 207. But when Dr. 
Snape resigned in 1720, he left 400 boys on the list. The ex- 
traordinary success of Dr. Barnard’s administration (1754-1756) 
resulted in a total of 522; which the failure, no less signal, of his 
successor, Dr. Foster—a good scholar but a wretched adminis- 
| trator—reduced to 230. Under Dr. Goodall (1800-1809) the 
| numbers came up again to 511, and appear from that time to 
| have steadily increased, until Dr. gpa in 1846, could record 
_a total of 777. The number of the school at the time when 
Etoniana was written is stated as 825. 

The manners and customs of the school in Elizabeth’s time are 

graphically set forth in the “Consuetudinarium yetus Schole 

tonensis,” drawn up about 1560:— 

Like Wykeham’s scholars, the Eton boys rose at five, said their Latin 
prayers antiphonally while dressing, then made their own beds and swept 
out their chambers. Two by two t “ went down,” to wash, probably at 
some outdoor conduit or fountain like the Winchester “Moab.” At six 
the under-master came into school, read prayers there, and the day’s work 
began. There were seven forms, the seventh being the highest. ey seem 
to have worked continuously from six o’clock until pas. nine, when there 

_ was an interval of an hour; then they had prayers aguin at ten, and went to 
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dinner at eleven ; but there is no mention whatever made of anything like 
breakfast, From twelve to three came school again; then, after an hour's 
interval, school from four to five, at which hour seems to have come supper, 
though no direct mention is made of any such meal: but supper they cer- 
tainly had. ‘They were at work again, under the superintendence of monitors, 
from six to eight, with a slight interval for “ bever,” as at Winchester, which 
refection was probably nothing more than a draught of small beer and a 
piece of bread. At eight they went to bed. 

The year 1662, during which the plague was apprehended at 
Eton, deserves to be memorable in the annals of school discipline. 
A boy was fl for shirking the morning pipe which was pre- 
scribed to be solemnly smoked in school every day. It is easy to 
imagine how monstrous a grievance compulsory smoking would 

, when it was not a point of honour to dissemble the sensa- 
tions which it usually excites in the young. Passing to later times, 
we have some glimpses of Eton celebrities in the last century— 
Horace Walpole, Gray, Porson, and the versatile Sir James Mac- 
donald of Sleat. The story of Jacob Bryant and George IIL., from 
Madame d’Arblay’s Memoirs, is not omitted; and we have the 
a Latin elegiacs in which Lord Wellesley looks forward to 

ton as his last resting-place. But if a false quantity can disturb 
the last rest of those to whom, while they lived, prosody was 
sacred, then may “ W. L. C.” or his printer shortly expect a noc- 
turnal visit from Richard, Marquis Wellesley. “ Magna sequi et 
summe minart culmina fame” does not scan, and is nonsense; 
but the true reading is obviously mirari. 

A separate chapter is devoted to each of two customs now 
obsolete—Montem, and Hunting the Ram. The latter was the 
less celebrated, and the less worthy of Eton. It consisted ina ram 


Rawlinson records a notable ram-hunt on August 1, 1730, when 
the Duke of Cumberland was “in at the death of the ram, and his 
club was bloodyed according to custom... .. It was generally 
observed that H.R.H. returned to Windsor very well pleased ; ” 


great school are in the question. It is perhaps enough to 
this decadence in Eton literature as one of those fits of torpor 
which from time to time interrupt the activity of a public school 
in some particular direction, though it may not be possible to 
assign a particular reason. With the best teaching, and with 
plenty of good material, a great school will sometimes cease for a 
considerable period to turn out successful University men. Very: 
slight and — unaccountable changes in the general tone 
a public school will change the whole course of its energies and 
the whole character of its successes for years together. 
| We take leave of Ztoniana with regret. The evidences of 
| careful research will entitle the author to the respect and 
| gratitude of his brother Etonians even when he disturbs cherished 
| hallucinations, as we believe he does when he states—no doubt 
ry og | —that K.S. after the names of collegers means 
“ The King’s Scholars” (George III. having bestowed that title), 
and not “Scholars for King’s College.” e have no doubt that 
he has authority for “Rangeneau” instead of Rageneau (the 
Duke of Wellington’s “Dame’’), but we suspect that to some 
| this also will be “demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” The 
_ easy and natural style of the book is well suited to chatty remi- 
niscences; and it has one characteristic which is singular indeed. 
To say that the author has avoided egotism would be to do him 
no sort of justice. From the first page to the last there are but 
two expressions which throw any direct light on the question 
whether the author was himself an Etonian. It is by accuracy 


_ of detail, and by the spirit which proclaims these labours to have 


been labours of love, that this pleasant little book reveals itself as 
a tribute to Eton by an attached and loyal son. 


CHLOROFORM.* 


thus early developing the tastes which sixteen years later procured 
for him the a aoliden of the Butcher. The ram-hunt was abo- 
lished, and by no means too soon, in 1747; but, according to 
Etoniana, “ Haggett asserts that the ram still made his appearance 
at the high table in pasties at the Election Monday dinner, at the 
date of his writing, 1760.” We suspect that Mr. Roger Haggett 
intended a grim joke. He loved his grievance, and may have 
intended to express by a forcible metaphor the quality of the | 
mutton-pies, just as a later satirist recognised the donkey of | 
Cairo in the “black uncertain viand” served at the table d’héte of | 
a well-known establishment in that city. 

The chapters on Boating and Cricket are perhaps the pleasantest | 
in the book, because they breathe the true spirit of school | 
tradition. “ Boating,” as Purefoy says in Eton Schooldays, ‘is | 
more swell than dry-bobbing”; but they are here treated with | 
strict impartiality. Amateur theatricals have flourished more or 
less at Eton from very early times, and they also have a chapter | 
to themselves, Addison’s Cato was got up by stealth in Dr. | 
Barnard’s time—i.e. about the middle of the last century—and 
Cato, with some difficulty, found an old wig in the shop of a 
Windsor barber; but in the midst of the soliloquy, Barnard him- | 
self rushed on the stage, tore off Cato’s wig, and hung it up as a 
trophy in his study. “There, after a time, it was recognised by | 
Dr. Burton, the vice-provost, as his own cast-off property. So we 
had the barber restored it, that Burton, who was a man of small 
economies, claimed it and took it irito wear again, declaring that it | 
was as good as new.” In Dr, Keate’s time, a strong corps was | 
formed under the management of Germain Lavie and the late Lord 
Carlisle. The original scene of action was a boatloft, but the 
company afterwards migrated to a large warehouse in Datchet 
Lane. St. Vincent Bowen's Sir Peter ‘l'eazle and Bob Acres are 
mentioned by a contemporary as among the greatest triumphs ; 
but Moultrie (the poet), “ in domestic pathos was unrivalled”; and , 
Lord Carlisle *‘ played Mrs. Oakley and Mrs. Candour with extra- , 
ordinary power and success.” The company’s ambition was its ruin. 
The Dror Chest was got up with great splendour; invitations were | 
issued ; but the aflair got wind, and the manager had an interview , 
with the head-master, the result of which was that, after a farewell 
performance of Speed the Plough, “the curtain dropped for ever 
upon Datchet Lane.” 

A chapter on Eton magazines affords an opportunity for a tribute | 
to some literary Etonians who have perhaps scarcely met with 
their due meed of fame. Every one has heard of Canning as editor | 
of the Microcosm, in the days when Fox came down and “ made 
dinners” at the Christopher for the future statesman and young 
Lord Holland. But the Etonian, which first appeared in 1821, 
was perhaps the most remarkable school magazine that has ever 
existed, if considered in regard to the strength of its editorial 
staff. It was managed by a society of seven or eight, which 
included at the same time Winthrop Mackworth Praed, John 
Moultrie, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and William Sydney Walkev. 
Moultrie’s “ Godiva,” which came out in the ZLtonian, drew a 
striking compliment from Gifford, then editor of the Quarterly 
Review :-—*“ If that young Moultrie writes prose as well as he writes 

try, I should be glad to hear from him.” The author of 
pos ts ascribes the general inferiority of the more recent Eton | 

iodicals to the taste for trashy novels instead of gdéod English 
iterature, and remarks that the modern Harrow and Rugby , 
magazines are equally poor. Now we believe it is generally | 
admitted that the Eton etforts in this way are bad, even compared . 
with those of Harrow and Rugby ; and the fact that there is more , 
literary trash in circulation than there used to be does not appear | 

to us to be an adequate explazation where the ablest boys of a 


| 


' medicine much the same position which the Royal Society 


A CERTAIN physician, being asked how chloroform was dis- 
covered, said that he supposed it must have been by 
inspiration. The higher significance of his phrase was so far 
justifiable in that no single discovery has conferred so much indi- 
vidual benefit on mankind as the démonstration of this safe, 
certain, and pleasant method of ae in. In its other 
meaning, the word “inspiration” exactly describes how the anmws- 
thetic or sensation-destroying pro rties of chloroform were first 
found out. Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, invited a few congenial 
spirits to meet at his house, and personally test (at their own risk) 
a variety of substances, with intent to discover a more satisfactory 


| anesthetic than ether, which was objectionable on account of the 


nauseousness of its vapour, and the quantity and long time 
required to establish the necessary influence. ‘To convey some 
idea of the risk which these experiments involved, it may be 
mentioned that chloroform (which they only took in its turn) had 


_ already been pronounced by M. Flourens to be dangerous to life. 


They experimented with it on November zoth, 1847. “ Drs. 
Simpson, Keith, and Duncan sat each with a tumbler in hand, 
and in the tumbler a napkin. Chloroform was poured upon each 
napkin, and all patiently inhaled and waited for something to 
turn up. After a probation, Dr. Simpson, drowsy as he wi 


| becume convinced that something had turned up, for he heard Dr. 


Duncan snoring, and Dr. Keith kicking about in an inelegant 
manner.” They, were profoundly asleep, and would have certain] 


| startled an intruding domestic more than the pipe of eres. 
y 


frightened his servant. The action of theso savans strong 


| contrasts with the proceedings of those who first used ether as an 


anesthetic at Boston, in America, in September, 1846. In 
Ediuburgh, the honour of discovering chloroform was at once 
conceded to Dr. Simpson. In America, the discovery of the 
employment of ether vapour was disputed by those who made the 
earliest experiments, and the squabble would probably be still going 
on if chloroform had not so entirely superseded the use of ether as 
a means of destroying sensibility to pain. 

But the search for such a mighty agent had been prosecuted for 
centuries previously; and, according to Dr. Snow, ether itself was 
probably used as an anesthetic by Baptista Porta, the date of his 
discovery being almost coincident with that of the first arrival of 
Columbus in America. ‘This Baptista Porta, curiously enough, 
was also the inventor of the camera, and the most marvellous 
results of modern photography achieved by its aid depend upon 
the solvent virtues of this same eether in preparing the collodion 
film. The first employment of anwsthetics dates yet further back. 
From very early times, humane physicians earnestly pursued the 
search for some method of ensuring freedom from pain whilst 
the knife or the cautery did its dread work. The nepenthes of the 
ancients consisted chiefly of intoxicating herbs, and the employ- 
ment.of Indian hemp as a means of deadening pain was common to 
the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Scythians. ‘The most 
learned and best-esteemed of our professional societies, occupying in 
ars in 
general science, recently appointed a select committee to examine 
and report on many matters of exceeding importance, both to the pro- 
fession and to the public, in relation to the use of chloroform vapour 
as an anesthetic. This was a wise and timely proceeding, since 
there had, year by year, grown up very serious doubts among the 
uninitiated as to the safety of its employment. “Another death 
from chloroform ”’ is a stereot} paragraph-heading. And the 
condition of fright induced by the suspicion of such a result forms 
a very bad preparation for those about to submit to its influence. 


* Chloroform ; its Action and Administration. By Arthur Ernest Sansom, 
M B. London. London: John Churchill & Sons. 1865. 
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Dr. Sansom has collected the results of various observers | 
as to the dangers of chloroform, and the statistics are very | 
re~assuring. For relief from the pangs attendant on childbirth it | 
has been used about 40,000 times in London alone, without a — 
single accident. In general operations (and these furnish the | 
niaterials for the accident paragraphs), it may be estimated that 
chloroform has, up to the present date, been administered upwards | 
of four millions of times, and that nearly every case of death from 
its use has been published to the world. The statistics as to the 
actual number of deaths caused by administration of chloroform | 
vapour give, as the result, an average of one death in 16,000 cases | 
of inhalation. But this is undoubtedly an unfair estimate, since 
the numbers include all those deaths which occurred before the | 
profession had thoroughly learnt the safest methods of using 
chloroform, what are the chief dangers attendant on its applica- 
tion, and how they may best be averted. 

_The great discovery was, it seems, nearly strangled in its 


In the first case in which Dr. Simpson proposed to try the effects of chloro- | 
form in a surgical operation, just as the preliminaries were arranged, the 
bey died. Not a breath of chloroform had been given. So, in another case, 
an apparatus for administering chloroform was applied to a patient about to 
be operated on. Suddenly he died. All around thought chloroform had 
brought about the result. When they came to examine matters they found 
that the valve was closed, and not a whiff of chloroform had entered the 
lungs. Is it not very reasonable to i) that some such cases have 
swelled the ranks of the supposed deaths from chloroform ? 

There are certain popular errors in reference to the use of chloro- 
form, some of which Dr. Sansom exposes :— 

We have heard stories of crimes being attempted whilst the victims have 
been close to a crowd of people, or in a railway carriage with other persons, 
and it has been said that chloroform was employed by the perpetrators. | 
This is very difficult of belief. Without the consent of the patient, or with- | 
= his being forcibly held for several minutes, insensibility cannot be pro- 


It may be added, that pure chloroform, if spilled on the | 
skin, or touching the membrane of the lips, is a powerful | 
irritant, and that this is an additional safeguard where any | 
criminal attempt is made to administer it. But there are other | 
popular errors on the me ep as that chloroform injures the 
memory, impairs the intellect, and is especially dangerous to timid | 
women, There is no foundation whatever for the first two conjec- | 
tures, and the recorded mortality shows that the deaths in the case | 
of men are at least double the number of those occurring in women 
subjected to its influence. The explanation of this appears to be 
that the most unfavourable condition for the inhalation of chloro- 
form vapour.is that produced by habitual excess in drink—that | 
sodden: debilitated state of the system which doctors call | 
chronic alcoholism, and which is, of course, much more frequently | 
met with in the male sex. 
That precision of observation which forms so notable and 
hopeful a characteristic of modern medical research has done 
good service in the demonstration of the virtues and the dangers | 
of chloroform, so that even an unprofessional person may readily | 
understand how it is that risk of death is incurred whenever the — 
pleasant apple-flavoured vapour is incautiously inhaled to relieve | 
ease n. Its efficacy is certain, but the temporary immunity | 
m. sufiering is only obtained at the risk of immediate death, | 
If chloroform be poured on a flat surface, it entirely evaporates | 
in a few seconds. It mixes in the form of vapour with the sur- | 
rounding air; and if there be a large quantity of this vapour and | 
a small amount of air (as in a cone of linen on which chloroform 
has been indiscriminately poured), the result is an atmosphere | 
which, when inhaled, may produce extreme danger, or even 
immediate death. The quantity of this volatilized vapour cannot, 
without danger, exceed five per cent. in its relation to the inspired 
air. Twelve Ly cent. is destructive to life. Three and a half per 
cent. assures all the required effects, and leaves a good margin on 
the safe side. This is the practical conclusion of the Report of the 
Committee of the Medico-Chirurgical Society on this point. How | 
this result should be secured, and the exact percentage maintained 
with patients who take their breaths irregularly (and thus allow the 
vapour to accumulate dangerously), or who struggle, all unwit- | 
tingly, and thus pees the dissipation of the subtle vapour, was a 
question which the medical profession had to solve for its own 
credit, and the results of the inquiry are very satisfactory to those 
personally concerned in the matter. If one must have a tooth out, 
or a limb off, or undergo perforce any other kind of physical 
unpleasantness, the assurance of freedom from pain without at 
all adding to the danger of the operation takes away much of 
the cme 4 and increases the chances of recovery. Dr. Sansom | 
shows that the mortality after amputations for disease was 
nearly twice as great before chloroform was used as it has been 
since its general employment. Indeed, in the old time, patients | 
comabensiiy died on the operating-table absolutely from fear, and | 
before the surgeon had touched them. | 
There are only two ways in which chloroform ought ever to 
be administered. The one provides that the inspired air, pre- 
viously prepared in a large reservoir or bag, shall contain an exact | 
and safe percen of chloroform vapour; so that the patient, 
however he may breathe, can get no more than the regulation | 
dose. Under this régime, the insensibility may be maintained for | 
many consecutive hours, if necessary. The apparatus for the purpose | 
as personally emplo upwards of a thousan 
times without a mas. Soy T he is the only effectual way of assuring | 
the minimum of risk. In the other process the safety of the 


patient depends exclusively on the personal observation and ex- 
perience of the operator. In Mr. Clover’s method it is assumed 
that the inflated bag contains a mixture absolutely innocuous under 
the conditions in which it is used. But as chloroform is generally 
administered, rudely poured on a folded cloth, or on ge or lint, 
the handy contrivance is a focus of vapour which a deadly 
strength; so that undivided attention 1s necessary to watch for 


and avert those symptoms which indicate that there has been a 


breath or two taken containing so excessive an amount of the 
subtle vapour as to be dangerous. It is under this latter method 
of administration that all the deaths have occurred. Yet 
this is the method of administering chloroform — which 
the profession recognise, simply because in good hands it is safe 
enough; and the apparatus used cannot be too simple. The best 
yet introduced, because it is the simplest, is that devised by Dr. 


Skinner of Liverpool, and to which Dr. Sansom does but scant 


justice. He has an inhaler of his own, which is somewhat pre- 


_tentiously described. It presents the very great disadvantage 


common to all “inhalers,” that the administrator is led to place 
faith in the ingeniously contrived apparatus, and may thereby be 
induced to relax that unceasing vigilance which is the only safe- 
guard of the patient. 

If there are possible dangers, such as make every prudent 
doctor anxiously observant throughout the whole time of a 
patient’s insensibility under chloroform, it is evident that any 


_ careless and ignorant use of the antesthetic must be fraught with 


extreme risk. And this warning needs to be publicly given, 
since there are many persons who, ignorant of the dangers they 
incur, themselves employ chloroform vapour for the mitigation of 


temporary pain, breathing it through a saturated handkerchief 
| until insensibility occurs. Thev are, for the most part, unaware 


of the risk at which they “snatch 2 fearful joy” :— 

Looking over the record of fifty-six cases of death [says Dr. Sansom], I 
see that in four the chloroform was administered by the patients themselves, 
and in four by an unprofessional person. Is it necessary to urge the danger 
of the self-administration of chloroform? Nothing seems to be. more 
obvious. The action is on a par with that of one who swallows a draught 
of a solution of prussic acid, foie it will not kill him. 

Dr. Sansom’s work is a very careful digest of the present know- 
ledge on the subject, and supplies much information about the 
more abstruse questions of the physiological action of chloroform and 
its chemical relations, as well as on immediately practical matters 
concerning the doses to be administered and the treatment to be 
pursued if danger threaten. It might have been greatly improved by 
a little more precision in the construction of the sentences and the 
selection of the words employed. There is no kind of literature 
which so especially demands an educated, clear, and simple style 
as that which conveys medical information, for the reader should 


| grasp at once the author’s meaning without the previous necessity 


of unravelling an involved sentence, or determining the meaning of an 
inexpressive word. The works of Hunter, Fothergill, and Dr. Wat- 
son supply the medical literary aspirant with models of style. And 
the study has its practical advantages, for many a medical work 
has fallen dead from the press because its author, having some- 
thing to say worthy of attention, would wrap it up in an impene- 
trable cloud of involved verbiage. 


THE TRILOGY OF ASCHYLUS.* 

N the turn of tide in the direction of translation which has 
been noticeable during the last five or six years, it might seem 
strange at first sight that A‘schylus generally, and the Urestean 
Trilogy in particular, has not‘found more favour. If supply follows 
demand as a fixed rule, then public taste is to blame for lacking 
appreciation of the grandest subject of antiquity. But the fairer 
way of interpreting this seeming indifference is to suppose that, 
unless there arise those who know how to put the great master- 
work of A®schylus into such a form as the public can understand 
and relish, it is not the public's fault if it remains without this 
rich addition to its mental food. The nation which produced a 
Shakspeare can hardly have any inherent antipathy to the creations 
of so kindred a genius as Aischylus. ‘Those who can realize the 
character of Lady Macbeth, the countrymen of Mrs. Siddons and 
Helen Faucit, surely need no special knowledge of Greek to induce 
them to welcome the Cassandras, Clytemnestras, or Electras of the 
ancient Greek drama, if only these are introduced to them by 
translators adequate to the task—translators who to nice scholar- 
ship add clearness of ay a: genuine poetic sympathies, and 
last, though by no means least in importance, large acquaintance 
with the dramatic as well as other poetry of our own country. 
It seems to us that the reason why Aéschylus has not found of late 
so many translators as Homer is obvious enough. While the 
latter is simple and direct in style, going right to his point, 
as a ballad-writer would do, and consequently easy to be 
rendered into English in some fashion, no one, on the other hand, 
however learned, can attempt the intricacies, the grand flights, 


| the deep things of the former, without feeling that to bring the 


chief of Greek dramatists home to an English reader there is 


‘needed a gift more precious than even thorough knowledge of 


the originalto wit, the skill to catch the threads and links of the 
author's thought, and to convert them into congenial English as 
unpedantically as possible. A chorus translated by a schoolboy, 


as he himself (let alone his master) will readily agree, isa synonyin 


* The Trilogy of JEschylus. Transluied into English Verse. by 
A. Swanwick, ‘lranslator of Faust,” &c. Loudon: Beil & Dakly. 1865, 
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for a rare jumble of unmeaning words and unconnected sentences. 
But to present to unclassical readers an enjoyable English counter- 
of the Agamemnon or Choephore is an undertaking requiring 
fing famiinty with their author, much musing over the connection 
of line with line, clause with clause, strophé with antistrophé, 
as as that ars celare artem which consists in throwin, 
the results of such intimate study into a natural and wor tar 
sequence. This is no easy matter. This deters many from the 
attempt, discourages many who have attempted, and sufficiently 
accounts for the es limited success of such versions of Aischylus 
as we are acquainte 
looking into Potter, the Norfolk rector who in the last century 
Eschylus “ at the request of Mrs. Montagu”; and whose 
version, well enough for its day, fails to satisfy the advanced 


eritical knowledge and poetic requirements of our own. He is — 


constantly to be found bewailing in his notes the evanescence, 
during the process of translation, of choice beauties in the original ; 
nor can one wonder at this when one finds him melting down the 
pregnant expressions (Ayam. 376-7) : 
ageprog aras 
into such unexpressive and stampless commonplace as 
But suasive is the voice of vice 
‘That spreads th’ insidious snare, 
And it is much the same with Harford and Medwin, if we may 
trust our recollection of their uninviting translations. None of 


these bring to their task those peculiar qualifications for achieving | 


it worthily which we can believe to have dwelt in the poet Gray, 
and which he would have developed worthily had he undertaken 
to translate schylus. These are consistent dignity and fitting- 
ness of language, along with force and vividness of expression. 
ZEschylus, says one of his critics, “ makes all his dramatis persone 
express their feelings and characters in strong and forcible terms ; 
the forms of speech they make use of have a proud and lofty tone; 
the diction of these plays is like a temple of Ictinus, constructed 
solely of huge rectangular blocks of polished marble.” The same 
critic, Dr. Donaldson, points out the predominance, in the plays of 
®schylus, “of the poetical over the syntactical form in individual 
expressions,” the result of which is naturally found in a certain 
massing, as it were, of sentence with sentence, rather than in any 
subordination of one to another. These features must be hard to 
copy, and we much doubt whether any poet of antiquity is so 
unapproachable in translation as the author of the Trilogy, which 
Miss Swanwick has attempted. Some parts of the translation of 
Simmons rise to comparative excellence ; and there is cleverness 
and poetic feeling, as well as praiseworthy adherence to the letter 
of the Greek, in the more modern version of Professor Blackie. In 
some places the latter seems to us to have ventured on phrases lack- 
ing dignity, yet it were unjust to speak of his whole work in any 
er leigthes than that of grateful commendation. Of Coning- 
ton’s Agamemnon one can hardly think without attaching chief 
value to its textual faithfulness, and its regard for sound exposition. 
Its poetic features are of secondary importance. Of all attempts at 
the Aischylean chorus, commend us to Anstice, in whose beautiful 
lyrics there is feeling, force, and life, with a certain inter- 
which makes his numbers very sweet to the ear, without 
falling short of the boldness looked for in translating A®schylus. 
But to come to the instalment of Alschylean tragedies in Eng- 
lish now lying before us. What Robert Potter, an incumbent of 
Norfolk, did in the last century at the instance of a lady, Mrs. 
Montagu, that a lady of our own day, Miss Swanwick, has done 
for the benefit of her contemporaries, male and female; and we 
cannot help suspecting that three-fourths of the incumbents of 
Norwich and the rest of our dioceses would much rather she should 
undertake the task than they. Tables are turned, truly. In fact, 
the contrast of “now aad then” admits of being put more strongly 
still. The task to which one Mrs. Montagu Potter in the 
old-fashioned days when George the Third was King was suggested 
to Miss Swanwick, as a capable undertaker of it, by Baron Bunsen. 
Surely here is fit cause for the advocates of the rights of women 
to gather together and chant a pzean in commemoration of their 


_ the light of ancient wisdom was transmitted from 


with. No one in these days would dream of 


of her power, a moral transcript of the original 


| the English Iliad which she compliments as it is more free from 


blemishes and besetting sins. 
We cannot here touch on the 


¢ ics disc with much 
and various evidence of reading and 


ought, in Miss Swanwick’s 


introduction, which attempts to settle the place of schylus 


“ among those kindlers of the beacon fire through whose agency 


age to age 


before the advent of Christianity.” The subject is too wide, and 


would claim an article to itself. Besides, on the translation 
itself rests its author’s title to praise; and we recommend readers 


by all means to peruse that portion of the volume first, and the 
preface, introduction, and appendices, afterwards. They will 
find, in the execution of a confessedly difficult task, tokens of 
many qualifications essential to success. Miss Swanwick, be- 
sides being a very competent scholar when she eschews leading- 


| strings, is plainly a skilled and practised translator, thoroughly 


alive to the importance of making her version, to the utmost 
- Familiar with 
the poets of her own land, especially stored with the best 
utterances of its dramatic literature, she brings to her task an 
inexhaustible treasury, from which she draws at will, and of which 
she avails herself with taste and moderation. Frequently, 
in her three plays, we meet with natural and apt inlayings 
of familiar gorse from Shakspeare, Milton, and others, 
fitted in with her own diction, and are led more than ever to see 
the importance of well-stored English reading to success in 
transfusing kindred memorials of Greek genius, Strange to say, 
too, though A®schylus was as little feminine as bard could be, 
there is something in his construction of sentences which she 
vam unconsciously hits off. Female directness does not brook 
ong “ambages”; and her choral odes and speeches alike repre- 
sent to an English reader the gist of the Greek of Aischylus, with 
as much truth and as little norma yy Bo can be hoped for in a 
translation of so arduous a nature. Uncertainty of text has not 
a ye her much, nor left its cloven footmark on her labours. 
‘ith all her downright faith in Professor Newman, whose emen- 
dations of Aischylus she believes in as implicitly as in his 
Homer, she commonly translates from the received text, and not 
seldom exhibits the Professor's questionable readings only in the 
appendix. If she attempts the rest of the plays—and the Prome- 
theus alone is a noble study for her—let her gird herself for the 
we with no other helps than Dindorf, Paley, and Linwood’s 
exicon. 
In her present volume the best test-points lie in the Aga: 
a more perfect and varied drama than the Chocphore, the chi 
wer and interest of which lies in its first act, or than the weird- 
ike Lumenides, taken up as it is with superhuman interests and 
beings. ‘Phe three, if we had them unimpaired as A®schylus left 
them, would furnish a eonnected series of lessons teaching the 
pervading doctrine that there is a Divinity actively interested in 
the affairs of men, and that Divine vengeance and ulti- 
mately overtakes, the wrongdoer. The crimes of the house 
of Atreus, as they are not done per deos nor yet sine dis, en- 
tail certain retributive consequences, which, in successive stages. 
the prophecies of the Agamemnon, the oracles of the Choephore, and 
the part taken by Apollo and Minerva in the Eumenides, variously 
illustrate. Miss Swanwick’s version may be trusted, by such as 
are interested to follow this out through all its steps, as a clear 
and trustworthy counterpart of the original. An extract from her 
Agamemnon will serve at once as an illustration of the religious 
element in Aischylus just referred to, as a sample of the trans- 
lator’s powers, and as a upon of which Mr. F. W. 
Newman has, we think needlessly, tried his emendatory skill. 
Again, 728-54. aduigarog iv imi rippa 
yes Lives among men this saw, voiced long ago ; 
“ Success consummate breeds apace, 
Nor childless dies, but to the race 
From prosperous Fortune springeth cureless Woe.” 
Apart I hold my solitary creed. 
Prolific truly is the impious deed ; 
Like to the evil stock, the evil seed ; 


But to the upright house, for aye, 


nce ced a: a and position. We could wish, however, that Endures a noble progeny. 

the the fair translator had put forth her version, which is one of as tiilbinns duatttiees; shea els, 

by t merit, without preface or introduction, because it strikes us When strikes the hour ordain’d by Fate, 

ar- fat its merit risks a chance of being unappreciated by those New outrage breeds, in human ill 

and. who will be met in the preface by her mention of Professor Wild wantoner for aye, until 

nce Newman’s Iliad “as an admirable translation,” and in the intro- a second 

ny. duction by many quotations from that very singular production. Free nition weseklicon ; 

late Such evidence of misplaced admiration may be damaging to the And Boldness, fierce with godiess might. 

the candid examination of Miss Swanwick’s own translating powers ; the cal? 

int, for assuredly to begin by praising a translator of Homer who, in Tilussine with cclestial a 

be the first page we open at random, speaks of “ splendid armour with ‘And loves with honest worth to dwell ; 

nd, swash encrusted,” and ends one of his ungainly lines with Riches amass’d with hands unclean 

hts, Such a slush will I eacurdle round him— 

the similar i ces to which occur in every other page—is not | Wealth ae despiseth, falsely stamp’d with praise, 

exactly the way in her own And to their fated issue all things sways.—Pp. 30-31. 
judgment. But perhaps the clue to this stran iality for 

the quite unworthy to be named nthe sume day with of he govern 

her own is to be found in the AZschylean dictum — | a 

| ment of the universe by an overruling Providence. The ast 

yin dyav izwiperat | stanza of the verse quoted is a good specimen of the translator's 

—_ “Too credulous, the boundary of the female mind is rapidly | taste, and of her aptness at reconverting to her own uses readings 

by encroached upon”; and, commending to Miss Swanwick’s con- | of English poetry which had its origin in this very Greek. Our 

65. sideration the omen which we draw from the next line of the 4ga- translator turns the text into English which even the casual 


memnon as to the practical value likely to attach to her praise reader will ise as having the savour of Milton, So, when 


of Newman’s Iliad, we pass on to the more congenial task of 
reviewing her translation, which is as much superior in taste to 


we chance on such lines as Agam. 332, modg oidiv iv pipe 
rexpiypor, we see how great facility in rendering one language 
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into the idiom of another arises out of familiarity with the 
kindred poets of each. “Upon no order standing” is, of course, 
an adaptation of an obvious Shakspearian phrase, but it is also 
the fittest English that could be devised to represent the Greek. 
We wish it were possible to speak in like praise of the emendations 
which have to some extent affected Miss Swanwick's second 
stanza. What possible gain there could be in altering the 
intelligible reading of Paley— 

via Képor, 

Oaipovd r’ duaxor, 

dvicpov Opdcog, pedaiva “Ara 

cidopiva roxevow 
into 

veapoig 

Saipova mavropayav 

avuipov Opacog pedaiv- 

ag drag 

eidopévay 
which is as awkward and improbable as it is needless, we are at a 
loss to conceive. A translator’s wisdom is to resort to the most 
generally accepted text, not to sacrifice herself to the exposition of 
some crotchet or vagary. In like manner, Miss Swanwick endorses 
a strange alteration of a not unintelligible iambic in Clytem- 
nestra’s description of the beacon-fires :— 

Ureprerije wévrov wore vwricar 
isxb¢ mopevtod yddvnv (277-8) ; 
literally, “ and rising high, so as to cross the back of the sea, the 
force of this onward-sped torch with its welcome message,” &c. 
What but an emendandi cacocthes could have possessed Mr. 
Newman to meddle with these words, and to turn icyic¢ into écxac, 
“ twigs of flame,” and zpog 1dévnv into mpoyypacer, or some such 
uncommon aorist? The passage is commonly and probably 
referred to the category of nominativi pendentes. True, Miss 
Swanwick prudently takes the absurdity out of her Mentor’s 
Greek when she translates 
Transmits the splendour of the advancing fire, 


instead of which a literal acceptance of his reading would have 
demanded 
Perhed forward twigs-of the advancing flame. 

But Miss Swanwick is too accomplished to adopt such ab- 
surdities in their nakedness. Her practice is quite different. 
Here and there her fancy suggests very happy turnings, such as, for 
example, where she renders two lines of Agamemnon’s herald— 

ti rovg avahwiévrag iv 
Why call the tral army-roll ? and why, 
as well with concise force as with poetic spirit. Very seldom 
indeed does she come at all short of the standard at which a 
translator of Aischylus should aim, while for the most part she 
catches the spirit of his Muse, and imitates successfully its cha- 
racter and flow. Here and there we note the overlooking of some 
nicety of Greek. In Choeph., v. 613, she does not seem to be 
aware of the existence of an aposiopesis in the original. In 
Agamemnon, 95, she writes— 
Charmed with pure unguent’s soothin, 
‘And with the cake of sacrifice ; _ 
where, for “and” in the second line, she should have written 
“e’en,” since both lines describe the same thing. At v. 177 
of the same play, she renders vedv "Ayaticév “ of Hellas’ train,” 
which is an error attributable a to exigencies of rhyme— 
exigencies which may account likewise for the introduction of the 
epithet “late,” applied in v. 670 to “Helen the captor,” in 
order to hit off roundly and well the line A&évavc, eAavdpor, 
— 
Should ships and men and cities captivate. 
Nothing about “ elation ” is said in the text, and erring dames, in 
like case, would probably have anxieties to counterbalance any 
undue “elation.” As a whole, however, this version of the 
Orestean Trilogy is an advance on what has gone before, and fully 
claims the general meed of accuracy, taste, and poetic execution. 
The speeches of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Cassandra, Orestes, 
and Electra are clothed, as Aischylus clothes them, in distinctive 
b. “The king of men,” for instance, does not talk like the 
watchman of the opening scené of the first play. We regret lack 
of space to prove this by extracts, which might easily be made, and 
which would enhance the impression that we trust our notice has 
givea of Miss Swanwick’s merits, That there may not arise a 
et abler version we should be sorry to say. Expectation is rife 
or Dean Milman’s promised translations. Meanwhile, English 
students, especially ladies who are not “ girl-graduates” in 
Greek, and yet who desire to gain a just idea of Aischylus 
—. a translation, may safely seek it from the pages of Miss 
wanwick, 


ENGLISH ART IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.* 
wi is a common, but very erroneous, supposition that the arts of 
painting and of — were at an exceedingly low ebb 
among our own medizeval forefathers. Indeed, it is the fashion to 


* The Illustre’iors of Old Testament History i Mary's Psalter. 
By English Artist oft 


he Fourteenth Century. Reproduced by N. H. J. 
estlake and W. Purdue. London : Masters. 1865. 


declare that no such thing existed as an English school of sculptors 
or painters during the fifteenth and the preceding centuries. And 
eahoubtedly, although the Wells sculptures, to mention no others, 
disprove the assertion so far as regards the plastic art, it must be 
granted that singularly few remains of English medixval painting 
have come down to us. There are, indeed, in various collections 
a few panel-portraits, and a few dubious fragments of sacred 

ictures, such as were shown a few years ago at the Manchester 
Exhibition. But almost everything of the sort has perished; and 
Puritan iconoclasm, followed by many years of churchwardens’ 
“ beautification,” has well-nigh destroyed every remnant of the 
mural paintings with which every ancient lish church was 
once decora Here and there, as at Chichester, Guildford, 
and the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, some specimens of mural 
painting of great beauty and delicacy have been preserved ; and 
many a village church, during the process of a modern “ restora- 
tion,” has revealed, under successive coats of whitewash, traces of 
its original rude and gaudy pictorial embellishment. The coarse- 
ness and grotesqueness of many of these paintings will not surprise 
us if we remember that remote oes oy must then, as now, have 
been content with the inferior skill of local artists. Village sign- 
boards in our own days do not form the best representatives of our 
English school of art. Those who have investigated the subject 
will infer with certainty, from the excellence of English medizval 
architecture, that the subsidiary decorative arts could not have 
been altogether unworthy of it. Nor is it conceivable that the 
rare skill and cunning of the scribes and miniaturists and em- 
broiderers of England during the preceding centuries should have 
left no impress upon the art of their successors in the thirteenth. 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Indeed, it is to the works of 
the limners of these ages, in their sacred and profane illumina- 
tions, that we must look for the best, if not the only, specimens 
of what English painting was in the later medieval times. It 
is universally acknowledged now that no history of Italian 

ainting is complete that does not trace the art of design 

m the earlier miniaturists' to the workers in tempera 
and in oil. And in estimating English pictorial art we have, 
from unfortunate circumstances, to be content with little 
more than the rudimentary and undeveloped germs that are to be 
found in the miniatures of the illuminated manuscripts of the 
period. Nor is there much reason to hope that we shall ever 
recover any considerable neue of the greater works of the later 
artists of the English school. ‘There are, indeed, not a few panel- 
paintings, chiefly of figures of saints, peeve in the lower parts 
of the roodscreens of many churches, chiefly in Cambridgeshire and 
East Anglia; and more such may yet be brought to light. We 
have often thought that a collection of coloured engravings of these 
remains would have great interest and value, and we throw out 
the suggestion for those whom it may concern, The able artists 
whose work has given occasion to these remarks may perhaps 
think it worth while to follow out the idea. 

Although Dr. Waagen, in his Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
called public attention to the beautifully illustrated pees. 
(2 B vii.) in the British Museum, there are still but comparatively 
few people who know its surpassing interest. The book is a 
Psalter, which “is believed from some internal evidence to have 
been executed for one of the Willoughby family, and appears 
to have been in the year 1553 presented to Queen _ a 
Hence it is generally called Queen Mary's Psalter. ut 
its own approximate -date may be fixed as the year 1320. 
Dr. Waagen said of it:—“I know of no other specimen which 
so worthily illustrates the high cultivation and great origi- 
nality of the English school of this time.” The Psalter is 
illustrated by a series of no less than 223 separate designs (in 
119 pages), which form a kind of consecutive Old Testament 
history. ence the book is useful, not only for its artistic merit, 
but as a specimen of the amount and nature of the Scriptural 
knowledge of the time. It is remarkable that the artist, though 
omitting few of the more important Scriptural scenes, + pp 
them largely by subjects taken from most apocryphal legends. 
The same has been observed of the Old Testament scenes repre- 
sented in the Salisbury Chapter-House. But our present concern 
is with these curious pictures in an artistic point of view. Certain 
particular subjects have been engraved from this manuscript more 
than once. But Messrs. Westlake and Purdue have now com- 
pleted the whole series, and we know few works of the kind which 
more deserve our grateful acknowledgment. It is to be hoped 
that this enterprise will meet with full encouragement, not only 
from the pure medisevalists, but from all those who are interested 
in the ontiee artistic history of our country. 

Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, who is not unknown as a designer, of 
some power and originality, for one of our great firms of glass- 
painters, began the present work by copying, liberd manu (tracing 
not being permi in the case of so valuable a manuscript), the 
first half of the illustrations of Queen Mary's Psalter, and issuing 
his engravings of them in successive at 
long and irregular intervals. We presume that the publication 
did not meet with as much success as it deserved. At any rate 
the numbers after a time ceased to appear, and it was understoo 
that Mr. Westlake’s other engagements did not allow him time to 
fo his undertaking. e are extremely glad that Mr. 
Purdue, an architect by profession and a friend of the projector, 
has taken the unfinished work in hand and brought it to a con- 
clusion. To Mr. Purdue, we believe, rather more than half the 
plates in the — volume are to be assigned, 

The subjects illustrated by the fourteenth century artist begin 
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with some fanciful, but striking and original, and sometimes even 
sublime, delineations of the acts of the six days of Creation. 
As examples of mere technical skill, it is impossible not to admire 
the vigour and spirit with which animal life is generally depicted 
in these miniatures, Mr. Purdue calls attention, in a short but 
sensible preface, to the life-like action given by the unknown 
artist to his oxen, sheep, and asses. There is one particular sketch 
of a hare chased by dogs, in which the hunted animal is drawn with 
— mastery of design. Equally true to nature are the falcons 
epicted in the scene of the creation of the birds; and Dr. Waagen 
especially observed that “the good drawing of some of the fishes 
proves the ample opportunities possessed by an English artist for 
observing these animals.” The Fall of Man, the Expulsion 
from Paradise, the Curse, and the Death of Abel follow in 
order—the artist often expressing anatomical truth in his human 
res, as well as much true sentiment and pathos. The history 
ot the Deluge, and of the Patriarchs, and of Moses follows in 
succession, though not without much apocryphal addition to the 
Old Testament narrative. Each scene has, in the original, a short 
description in Norman-French, which is not only copied in fac- 
simile by Messrs. Westlake and Purdue, but is (very judiciously) 
printed separately without abbreviations, and accompanied by a 
translation, which seems to us generally, but not always, very 
accurately rendered. We subjoin an example, which will illustrate 
several things that we have said. The slaughter of the idolators 
of the golden calf is thus described :—“Coment leu doune a 
boyre de lur veu breye en pudre e chesqun ge enboyt ge est de 
mauueyse creaunce si a une goute de or pendaunt a son metoun 
dount chesqun occit autre.” This is the translation:—“How 
they give to drink of their calf brayed to powder and each 
one that drinks who is of false faith, he has a drop of gold 
hanging to his chin; whereupon each one killed the other.” 
Then follows the history of Joshua and of the Judges, the 
at length and with much 
spirited drawing. The death of Abimelech is depicted in a most 
animated battle-piece, such as might have been suggested by the 
melée of some contemporaneous tournament. The warriors are 
clothed in chain-mail, after the manner of the period at which 
the artist drew. All the battle-pieces are well worth examina- 
tion. The idolatry before the time of Jephthah is represented, 
very curiously, by the worship of a calf, which is placed in a 
triptych standing on a short column. Jephthah sacrifices his 
daughter with his own hand, like a medieval headsman, by 
decapitation with a long sword. In Manoah’s sacrifice we notice 
that two arms descending from a cloud literally receive the slain 
ram into heaven. The artist has thrown much delicacy and grace 
into his delineation of Delilah, and the whole story of Samson is 
told with much picturesque detail. The mill at which the blinded 
Samson is made to grind has not been hitherto noticed, so far as 
we know, among illustrations of medieval domestic life and 
manners. It is to be regretted that our authors have omitted the 
transcription and translation of the history of Elimelech, which 
precedes the story of Ruth. Among all these groups there is none, 
to our mind, which equals the harvest-field of Boaz. Our trans- 
lators have here made a singular blunder. They have rendered 
“ Ruht sa bruus feme son fiz” as “ Ruth, the nut-brown wife of 
his son,” instead of “ Ruth, her daughter-in-law, wife of her son ”— 
referring to Naomi, whose name precedes in the sentence. The 
legend, moreover, has always been, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells us 
in his Palestine, that Ruth (like the Blessed Virgin) was a blonde. 
Hence we go on to the story of Samuel. The ark, going into 
battle, and again when carried by David to Jerusalem, is repre- 
sented as a Gothic shrine. Saul’s evil spirit appears as a frightful 
horned and tailed demon. Among the most successful single 
figures must be reckoned that of Goliath, looking down with 
contempt on his stripling opponent. In the long histories of 
David and Solomon, perhaps the most interesting subject is the 
building of the Temple by the latter. The fane, we need not 
say, is nothing else than a Gothic cathedral, with its western 
facade, its towers, battlements, gables, and lead roofs. One of the 
masons is hewing out a bit cf foliated archwork. The whole 
series concludes with Solomon’s death, and it must be owned that 
few more complete or more instructive Bible pictures have come 
down to us from the middle ages. ‘Two or three concluding plates 
require to be noticed. In one of them there is what is called a 
Radix Jesse, which may well be recommended to our present glass- 
painters, who often reproduce this subject. Another contains 
single fi of the New Testament Saints, with a Laer vn 
description of the “‘ Brethren of the Lord,” which is worth looking 
at by those theologians who have]a mind to discuss that curious 
subject, as giving a mediseval view of the matter. Finally, there are 
twelve pairs of figures, every group representing an ancient prophet 
and one of the or each with an appropriate legend by way of 
a parallelism. This is a curious piece of iconographical precedent. 
The pairs are as follows :—Jeremiah and St. Peter, David and St. 
Andrew, Isaiah and St. James the Great, Zechariah and St. John, 
Hosea and St. Thomas, Amos and the other St. James, Zephaniah 
and St. Philip, Joel and St. Bartholomew, Micah and St. Matthew, 
Malachi and St. Simon, Daniel and St. Thaddeus, Ezekiel and St. 
Matthias. Many a perplexed ecclesiologist, seeking for precedents 
of such parallelism for the decoration of his favourite church, will 
thank us for this list. We have sdid enough to show that this 
interesting volume ought to be welcomed by more than one class 
of patrons. 


THE ORIGIN AND TRANSFORMATIONS OF MAN.* 


M TREMAUX is sanguine and confident enough to think 
e that he has found, in a simple and obvious phenome- 
non of nature, the solution of those vast and intricate problems 
which relate to the origin and transmutation of species. Beyond 
the general question, he applies himself more particularly to that 
| of the development of the human race—its connection with the 
, lower animals, its origin from one or more primeval sources, and 
| the conditions of its progress and eventual perfectibility as regards 
| individual, social, and political life. The scope of his work, 
“— and ‘inartificial as it is in form, is thus of a tolerably 
' ambitious and wide-spreading character; and the author lets us 
| see that, whatever the difficulties that may be thought to beset it 
| in the case of ordinary or more diffident minds, he at least scts 
| out with no misgivings as to his coneetty for disposing of the 
ag M. Trémaux has been a traveller of some eminence, 
| and has shown by his published works a considerable power of 

observation, with much skill in generalizing the facts which he has 

gained from wide experience of man and nature. What we at 

once are led to fear from his way of entering upon his present 

subject is his having acquired, perhaps from being thrown so much 

upon his own resources, the habit of trusting too implicitly to super- 
ficial and off-hand judgments of his own, and of jumping at conclu- 
sions without adequately weighing the solidity and relevance of his 
premises. His studies have plainly been those of a naturalist and 
archeologist rather than those of a physiologist, and his knowledge 
of natural laws on the wider scale is not keen or firm enough to 
per troublesome scruples when some novel and favourite 
crotchet comes into view. the leading idea of his book M. Tré- 
maux announces a twofold principle, which, though not entirely new, 
has never perhaps been laid down with anything like the same 
definite precision, or fortified by considerations at once so nume- 
rous and so direct. At the same time, by pushing his hypothesis 
to the extent of excluding all systems of an alternative or corre- 
lative kind, he incurs the risk of finding what is really valuable in 
his speculations scouted as rash, fanciful, or extravagant, and 
himself relegated to the class of philosophical monomaniacs, or 

rs of but one scientitic idea. 

The rapidity with which his great discovery flashed upon the 
mind of M. Trémaux might, in the case of a philosopher of less 
ardent temperament, have suggested misgivings as to its real 
depth and ultimate consistency, as it assuredly ought to have led 
him to spare a little more time for testing and verif: it in 
extreme cases. He had, it appears, undostebon to lay before the 


Academy of Sciences the results of his voyages of observation, with 
especial reference to the subject of ethnological differences. His 
theory of the origin and transformation of races having met with 
somewhat sharp animadversion, he was led to run hastily once 
more over the ground of his observations, with the result not 
merely of confirming his prior conclusion, but of establishing it in 
his mind as the “ great p cetbens of the age, and the universal 
solvent of the great problems of man’s being.” The very next da 
after his lecture had been so rudely pA he was prepared wi 
proofs which made clear, to himself at least, the first and funda- 
mental point of the great law of creation— namely, that the 
difference of t was due simply to “geological differences 
of the soil.” He was here met by the objection, “ Whence 
come the wide gaps which are seen between different races 
and species? Why is the thread of transformation or de- 
velopment so broken as we constantly see it to be? Why, 
instead of tracing a gradual chain of progressive being from 
the origin of existence, do we meet with links so distinct and even 
contradictory as to seem to point to differences in the primordial 
constitution of things?” This very objection was the steel that 
struck out of the flint of M. Trémaux’s mind the necessary solution, 
“T replied,” he says, “at once, as if nothing in the world was 
simpler or more obvious.” The mystery of mysteries was unveiled 
before hin—“ the t secret of the formation of species.” Stated 
in its exact form, the law on which he makes the distinctions of 
species ultimately rest is this, that “the perfection of all beings is, 
or comes to be, proportional to the de; of elaboration of the 
soil on which they live; and the soil is, in general, the more 
elaborated or develo in proportion as it belongs to a more 
recent geological epoch.” In this principle, so simple that “ there 
is not a cultivator of the ground but holds it a truism or naiveté 
to say ted sol, tel produit,” M. Trémaux discerns so much depth and 
potency that it “ governs the world, explains all history, politics, 
natural science, morals, and theology itself.” It conducts us to 
the “ origin of beings of all kinds, and shows the process of their 
development in exact correspondence with that of the strata of 
the soil, &c. &e. de Joi qui en nous dévoilant un passé 
infini, nous révéle un avenir sublime !” , 

There can be no doubt that the action of the soil exercises a vast 
influence upon the production and transformation of life, whether 
of the vegetable or the animal class. Every botanist and every 
breeder of stock is aware how largely a calculation of this element 
must enter into the experimental portion of his science or craft, 
and that, by the process thus artificially kept up, varieties are 
to be produced to which no one can assign an exact limit. But the 
case is very different when we are called upon to extend a law of 
this simple and limited kind to those essential differences of 
type which are held to constitute species. Greatly as we may be 
struck by the resemblance between the cattle or the sheep upon soils 


P. Trémaux. Paris: & Cle, 1865. 
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of a similar wnt, however widely apart, and sensible as we 
are of the vast effects produced by transference to new soils in 
modifying the characteristics of such and such breeds, what 
number of steps does our widest experience conduct us towards a 
transmutation like that involved in giving birth to a new species 
or changing one species into another—towards giving us, for 
instance, an animal as far removed from an ox as that beast is from 
a sheep, or transforming an actual ox into a sheep? It may be 
said, of course, in reply, that such a test is unreasonable and 
absurd—that the simple condition of time required for the 
experiment would put it out of the question. But then the advo- 
cates of the theory are at least bound to point to some traces in 
nature of the transmutation which is impossible in art, and 
to produce from the relics of the past some remains of organisms 
that mark the intermediate stages of the process. M. Trémaux 
has little difficulty in adducing from his own observations, over 
and above those more generally accessible, proofs that the human 
race improves upon rich and varied soils, and degenerates upon 
soils that are Sap and scanty in natural productions. But where 
are the grounds on which he undertook to build his vast induction 
that this law of the influence of soils would carry man back to 
a point prior to all differences of race, and explain the transmu- 
tations which have given rise to the multitudinous varieties we 
now see? What is the good of Sn that “on the primitive 
equatorial regions of Nigritia or glacial Japonia, or even in the more 
equable primitive belts of the Neilgherries, of Brazil, or the Andes, 
the degradation of types is convincingly manifest,” while in the 
more recent formations of the south and west of Europe, in Georgia, 
Circassia, and Persia, the beauty of the corresponding races is not 
less obvious to sight. Granting that “ the te eds of Gas- 
cony and Guyenne, and the primitive lands of the Marche and the 
Limousin, the volcanic rocks of Auvergne and the transitionary 
strata of Bretagne, the quaternary soils of Alsace and La Bresse,” 
have set, one and all, their geological marks upon their contribu- 
tions to the common family of France, we are yet a long way off 
from seeing why, on M. Trémaux’s own showing, the denizens of 
those districts should cne and all ae distinctions so extreme 
from those who dwell n soils identical stratification in 
distant portions of the glo We certainly are not prepared to 
find in the distinctions of “jurassic and triassic, diluvium or 
alluvium,” the key to the variations of the human race. Still less 
are we prepared to follow the ingenious author in his search for 
the terrestrial paradise where, so far in accord with received theo- 
logical opinions, he pr to discover “the cradle of our species.” 
The problem is with him simply “where is the spot upon the 
earth's surface which is most blest by soil, climate, and other con- 
ditions of nature?” Here, passing over the rich lands south of the 
Caspian, as well as Germany—which we confess to having never 
heard of before asa candidate for the honour—we are landed in the 
plains of Bactria, or Bokhara, in Turkistan. There the primitive 
man—whether or not in turn the progeny of the gorilla, or other 
quadramanous ancestor — attain t de of development 
which not only put him at an immeasurable distance from the ape, 
but enabled him to stand, when driven to less favourable soils, any 
amount of degeneration, without actually parting with the dis- 
tinctive type of humanity. In negroes and bushmen we see that 
primitive race in its degeneracy, yet both the negro and the Aus- 
tralian are something essentially above a merely improved 
= We should have been tempted to put the question why 
this Eden of Western Asia has so long ceased to keep up to 
the mark in the progressive perfection of its inhabitants, had 
we not found the author deploring the fact that “the dunes 
of sand brought by the winds from the Caspian, together with 
changes in the flow of the Oxus and its tributaries,” have robbed 
it of its heavenly properties. He is kind enough, however, to let 
out the secret where the best geological conditions are to be met 
with nearer home, and in which, accordingly, we are to seek for 
the “ highest development of civilization and of the intellectual 
faculties,” and which, “as circumstances have favoured one such 
State or head of are 
France, Italy, 3 ermany, the eastern of Spain, 
districts are to consider themselves included in this favoured zone 
the writer omits to tell us, possibly from an unwillingness further 
to aggravate the odium which his pep might be expected 
to call up in the aggrieved breasts of our northern and western 
counties. 

A man of M, Trémaux’s keen and active intellect can hardl 
help having something to say which, ite of much that is 
fanciful and extravagant, will make his book well worth the | 
reading. such imaginative passages or episodes | 
as seem almost like a caricature or burlesque of science, we 
come upon not a few traces of thought and observation which 
may perhaps lead to valuable results. An ardent follower of 
the development school, he assumes a position independent alike 
of Lamarck and Darwin, with whom he joins issue upon 
some of the fundamental points of their respective systems. 
To the principle of production of species by natural selec- 
tion he opposes a twofold consideration. First, the struggle 
for existence, so far from tending to the predominance of 


the successful type, must end in injury and deterioration to both, 
not only extinguishing the weaker, but leaving the victor ex- | 


hausted by the process, “If ten trees take root where one only can | Birvular 3 
grow without vital competition, the whole ten— in spite of, nay ; 4! 


rather because of, their competition — will grow up stunted an 


weak,” Again, to conceiye that new types are to be pro- 


duced by the process of crossing or hybridization invols 
he argues, a transparent fallacy. So far from a third or orn 
variety being developed from the union of two dissimilar 
types, the result will be that of “ unification,” in which the qualities 
of the weaker are absorbed in the stronger, and—unless the process 
of crossing with individuals of the same species be kept up con- 
tinually—will wholly disappear. This omenon was indeed 
acknowledged by Mr. Darwin, who sought to te for its 
effect upon his theory by the supposed influence of natural selec- 
tion in preventing e lapse from higher to lower forms. In M. 
Trémaux’s view there are ever at work two contrary principles 
— that of intercrossing tending to the unification A y= 
while that of local geological influence tends to diversify and 

arate them. Where the latter conditions are exception- 

y favourable, the result is an advancement of type which 
sets the favoured race at a growing interval from the rest, until 
the gulf is too wide for further fertile union with the arrested or 
mother race. The gulf thus arising constitutes a true difference 
of species. On the same pepe a it is to see how races or 
species disappear. It is the necessary ition of equilibrium 
amongst organized beings. We have seen how the weaker t 
through the of blending or ing, sinks into 
stronger. In the operation of the conditions of soil we trace 
a parallel and auxiliary cause of disa mee. The P uctive 
powers of the soil having a limit, those species which are less 
fitted to the epoch or the natural conditions of the soil will 

ily give way before those which are better fitted, or 

which, coming from a soil of greater perfection, have obtained a 
higher form of organization. The doctrine of the fixity 
of species is as much excluded from a system of this kind as that 
of their endless perpetuity, upon which point M. Flourens has 
vehemently challenged our author. ing as unphilosophical 
and irrelevant the attempt to dispose of the problem of nature by 
artificial experiments such as that of the cross between the horse 
and the ass, or between the dog and the jackal or wolf, M. 
Trémaux takes his stand upon the —— of transmutation 
depending upon modifications of soil. Passing back to the earliest 
ages, he finds here “asimple law of p spanning all the inter- 
mediate steps of creation, advancing from the simplest to the most 
perfect type ;” so that by such terms as genus, species, or race, we 
no longer mean to designate orders of being essentially distinct 
from each other, but in general so many different ages or states in 
the development of the same beings. M. Trémaux may be extra- 
vagant or premature in the extent to which he seeks to push his 
fundamental hypothesis, but there is undeniably much in the 
secondary considerations which arise out of it to entitle him to an 
attentive and respectful hearing. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M& ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Royal Italian 


t Garden, E Evening at Eight. On Monda: next, 
the Programme will bo —4 the Worcs of the 


commencing with the Overture. concluding pe 
by_ 32 Violins, 10 Violas, 10 Violoncellos, 2 Clarionets, and 4 Bassoons, forming a total of 
58 Instrumentalists. ‘ ,» Wednesday, and Friday, Miscellaneous Nights. On ‘Thursday 
next,a MOZART NIGHT. Saturday, a Popular and Volunteer Night.—Admission, One 
Shilling. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


T EATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Under the Manage- 


ent of Mr. WALTER MONTGOMERY,.—Open every Evening. On Monday, the IRON 
CHEST, DINOGRAH UNDER DIFFICULTIES, and IXION. On ee for the Benefit 
of Mr. Walter Montgomery, the LADY of LYONS, DINORAH UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
and IXION. On Wednesday, FRA ANGELO; an original Tragedy, in Five Acts, by W. C. 
Russell. Principal Characters by Miss Katherine Rodgers and Mr. Vollaire, supported by 
iss Marsto ¥ mond, Fitzjames, and Walter 


Miss Lotisa Moore, nm, Messrs. Fernandez, Ray: 
Montgomery. 


TODARE.— ONE HUNDRED and FORTY-SECOND 


REPRESENTATION.—THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—_MARVELS 
NTRILOQU 


Three. Bond Street, and at the 
Hall. Admission, |s.,2s., and 3s. ‘Almost miraculous.’’"—Vide Times, 


vailable for return by any train up to the evening of the following Monday. 
“PICNIC or PLEASURE PARTIES. —During the Summer Months, and up to October 31 
inclusive, First, Second, and Third C. Return Tickets at about a Single Fare for the Double 
Journey will be issued (with certain limitations) at all the principal Stations on the Great 
Western Railway to parties of not less than Six First Class, or Ten Second or Third Class, 
Passengers desirous of making Pleasure Excursions to places on or adjacent to this Rail . 
Programmes, containing Fares and full particulars, nay be obtained at all the Company's 
8. 


Offices and Station 
Paddington, August 1865. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — NORTH WALES 


Paddington, August 1865. J. GRIERSON, Gencral Manager. 
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(GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURISTS’ TICKETS, 
available for One Calendar Month, are now issued at Paddington, Victoria, Chelsea, tented 
and Kensington, and other et Stations on the Great Western Railway, to the principal th h 
- WATERING PLACES on the Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and York- e nu 
shire Coasts, NORTH and SOUTH WALES, and the ISLE of MAN. . to seei 
r F Nag ola TICKETS are also issued for Circular Tours in North Wales. 
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° vyd, Rhyl, and Chester, returning via Wrexham and Ruabon, &c., or vice versa, and d 
le journey at Shrewsbury and Chester and at any intermediate Station on the route. condu 
\ For Fares and further particulars see Handbills, which can be obtained at the Company's d 
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THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


NEW Parliament is to assemble in the new capital of 

Italy. The present Parliament has served the country 
so well and so long that there would have been some con- 
venience in beginning the new political life of Florence with 
a body of deputies trained to public affairs, and rich in that 
wisdom of experience which is so precious a possession to the 
rulers of a young nation. But it hasserved its time; there is 
an obvious propriety in the Kine again ascertaining, through 
an election, the wishes of his subjects on the eve of so im- 
portant an event in Italian history as the change of the 
seat of government to Florence; and, if his advisers had 
shrunk from recommending a dissolution, the advice would 
have been almost universally ascribed to fear and nothing 
else. The Parliament, therefore, which when the 
Kingdom of Italy began, which has struggled on till 
Italy has won the recognition even of Catholic Spain, and 
which has made constitutional government seem natural and 
congenial to a people so unaccustomed to liberty and order as 
the Italians, is now a thing of the past. No assembly in the 
world ever did better, or overcame with more sense and spirit 
the various difficulties that presented themselves. It must be 
remembered that the members of this Parliament were almost 
totally unused to public business and political life, and that 
they came from different provinces where provincial life was 
very vigorous and provincial jealousies and provincial zeal 
were rampant, and where attachment to a common country 
was as yet a mere dream of enthusiasts. So far as they had 
an Italian as distinct from a provincial spirit, the Italian spirit 
was principally displayed in an ardent desire to march on 
Venice, in a belief that if Garratpi blew his trumpet the 
walls of the Quadrilateral would fall down, and in a vague 
assurance that, if a very little pressure were exercised, 
the Pore and all his priests. would march out of Rome 
once for all, and leave the capital of the ancient world to 
be the capital of modern Italy. They had in very many 
instances been elected by mere chance, and the electors, 
suddenly called on to fulfil novel duties, were very glad to 
elect the first lawyer, soldier, or journalist they could lay 
their hands on. And yet this Parliament, chosen at hap- 
hazard, imbued with provincial jealousies, and elated with 
extravagant hopes and expectations, has shown virtues in its 
long and chequered career which — few Parliaments in any 
country have rivalled. It has patiently followed the leading of 
the best leaders it could get. It has never allowed the 
interests of the nation to be sacrificed to the interests of the 
provinces. It has encouraged the formation of a large standing 
army, and has been quite willing that this army should remain 
unemployed until the time for using it should come. It has 
been sensitive to the suspicion that France was dictating to 
Italy, and yet has prudently kept on good terms with 
France. Finding that Rome was beyond its reach, it has con- 
tentedly accepted the September Convention. It has preferred 
the humiliation and defeat of the national hero at Aspromonte 
to seeing the direction of affairs taken out of the hands of those 
to whom the Constitution has confided it. It has meekly voted 
tax upon tax in order to avert the dreadful calamity of a na- 
tional bankruptcy, and it has tried to purge itself of complicity 
in those coarser forms of corruption and jobbery which have 
so often proved fatal to popular assemblies. Italy would 
indeed be'ungrateful if she ever ceased to remember and to 
honour a Parliament to which she owes so much. 

An English critic who visited Turin during the sittings of 
that assembly would, of course, have found much that 
seemed to him weak and childish and silly in the talk and 
conduct of the deputies who crowded together to gossip 
under porticoes, or who amused themselves with makin 

d speeches on trivial matters. But no one co 
ve despised the leaders of the Italian Parliament, and 
no one could have failed to notice and admire the good 


sense and political tact with which, on every occasion 
of importance, those who were fit to lead were allowed to lead, 
and the ordi loquacious eager deputy subsided into in- 
significance. e new elections will probably still further 
improve the Parliament in this direction. There will be 
fewer men in the new Chamber absolutely unfit for their 
position and their work. The electors have had plenty of 
time to look about them, and it has become more an object 
of ambition than it was four or five years ago to have a seat 
in Parliament. There will be fewer men elected by mere 
chance, and there will be fewer adherents of that extreme 
party which thinks anything short of an open quarrel with 
France and an immediate war with Austria a dishonour to the 
nation. But the great change which the coming elections are 
to bring with them is the avowed interference of the clergy. 
When the present Parliament was elected, the clergy would 
have nothing to do with the matter. The Italian Kine and King- 
dom and Parliament were, in their eyes, all accursed. They 
had but to wait a very little time, they believed, and the fabric 
of Italian li would melt away like a palace of ice in a 
thaw. The Pope would soon get his own again, through 
the incapacity of traitors, atheists, and perjured villains to 
keep hold of their ill-gotten plunder. The consequence of 
this belief was, that scarcely a single deputy out of the whole 
body of the Lower Chamber was in the slightest degree under 
the control of the clerg’y, or was even on amicable terms with 
them. Events have taught the authorities of Rome how great 
their mistake has been, and orders have now been given to the 
clergy to interfere in the elections in every possible way, 
wherever there is a chance of a nominee of the clergy being 
elected. Where there is no such chance, the weight of the 
clergy is to be thrown into the scale of the candidate least likely 
to be obnoxious; and where no candidate in the slightest de- 
gree favourable to the Church can be carried, every effort is to 
be made to secure the election of some wild impracticable 
Republican who will do his best to throw everything into 
confusion. Probably not even the best-informed Italian can 
calculate how far the clergy are likely to succeed. But that 
some success will reward their efforts is almost certain. In 
many small provincial towns the priests have been for centuries 
the emer of opinion, and the inhabitants can scarcely as yet 
have changed all their ancient habits, and forgotten all their 
ancient traditions, In no town are the priests wholly without 
influence, and they may in some instances be able to determine 
how an election go, although they would have no chance 
of carrying a candidate of their own. ‘ 
Even if they can only get together a small body of repre- 
sentatives in the new Parliament on whom they can rely, they 
may hope to cause the Government much embarrassment. 
The line which the new Parliament will take on most subjects 
is clear enough. It will try hard to get the finances put on a 
sound footing. It will alternate between the wish for a 
army and the fear lest too strong an army should bring on 
bankruptcy. It will wait until some favourable chance opens 
the road to Venice. It will endeavour to foster commerce, 
promote industry, and multiply the means of communication. 
But there is one point as to which its line of action is not so 
clear, and this point is the most important of all. The Par- 
liament that is now to be elected will have to discharge the 
delicate task of watching over the fulfilment of the Convention 
with France. It will have to avoid all pretext for France to 
say that the Pore has not got a fair chance, and that therefore 
the French troops cannot be withdrawn. Ifthe French troo 
are withdrawn, it will have to secure the Pore and his li 
army against the attacks of roving Italians, and at the same time 
it will have to convince all Italy that its sympathies are entirely 
with the suffering Romans. To do all this will require circum- 
spection, self-control, and tact; and at such a crisis a clerical 
minority, although numerically small, may do much mischief. 
Such a minority will not be able to do much, but it’ will be 
able to say a great deal ; and talking, under such circumstances, 
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may be the worst thing a nation has to fear. By merely mis- 
representing facts, by inventing calumnies, by asking for 
inconvenient explanations, by spreading distrust of the Kine 
and his Ministers, by putting everything the priests do in the 
best light, and everything the priests suffer in the worst light, 
even half a dozen unscrupulous partisans of the clergy might 
keep Italy in a state of fever during the first anxious months 
that will follow the evacuation of Rome. This is a great 
evil, but it is an evil that cannot be helped. If a nation 
chooses to have a representative government, it must allow 
the clergy, and the opinions and wishes of the clergy, to be 
represented. There is scarcely any Catholic country where 
the priests control laymen less than in Italy; and if it were 
not that, just at this particular moment, a question so deli- 
cate and so serious as the relation of Italy to the temporal 

wer is to be decided, the nation would probably gain greatly 
by the interference of the clergy in the elections, and by having 
the clergy represented in the Chamber. It is an excellent 
thing, in every country, that a body so separate in feeling and 
aims from modern political life as the Catholic clergy should 
act through avowed agents, should descend into a common 
arena with laymen, should have to state its views, should be 
forced to hear the opposing arguments, and should be told to 
do its worst, and should thus lose the means of inspiring a 
vague terror, In the long run, Italy, it may be hoped, will 
gain by the decision which her clerical enemies have now 
taken. But, for the present, the difficulties which the clergy 
may cause, whether the French do or do not carry out the 
Convention, are not to be treated lightly, and it is accordingly 
of the highest importance that the Ministry which undertakes 
to guide the new Parliament should be as prudent, as judicious, 
and as weighty a Ministry as can be found. If the present 
Cabinet is to last, which is very doubtful, it will want weeding 
of some of its more incautious and incapable members before 
it can be pronounced equal to the duties that lie before it. 


‘CHINA. 


J haw accounts from China, though they are not altogether 
intelligible, bode little good to the reigning dynasty. 
The Taeping rebellion is said to be at an end, and another 
rebellion has begun—or, according to an improbable report, 
ended—with the opposite result of the capture of Pekin. The 
American Minister has demanded, under menace of war, the 
release of the adventurer Burcevine, and the Government, 
if there still is a Government, will probably yield to the 
requisition. The career of Burcevine, as far as it is known, 
excites little admiration, for. no mercenary soldier in any 
age has shown more unscrupulous indifference to the merits 
of the causes which he successively supported with his 
sword, After commanding a body of Imperial troops, he 
transferred his services to the Taepings, and he deserted 
his new allies when their fortunes to totter. If 
European or American doctrines prevailed in Chinese trans- 
actions, it would be difficult to devise a pretext for extort- 
ing the surrender of an unprincipled hireling; but the 
motives which influenced Burcevine are imperfectly un- 
derstood, and he must possess some remarkable personal 
qualities, as Sir F. Bruce urged the Chinese Government to 
revoke his dismissal from command. Above all, it is im- 
possible for a civilized nation to tolerate the application 
to its own citizens of Chinese justice. It was lately 
asserted that Vatre, and Wueaton, if not the letters 
of “ Hisroricus,” had been translated for the use of the Govern- 
ment of Pekin, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
practice of putting prisoners and captives to death by torture 
has been abandoned or modified. Mr. Burtincname’s de- 
mands will probably be backed -by his European colleagues, 
and it is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the rumoured 
victory of the mysterious tribe, sect, or party which bears 
the name of Nuenrel, there is still an Imperial Govern- 
ment not unaccustomed to yield to wholesome pressure. 
It is possible that the new rebellion may be only a palace 
revolution arising from the recent quarrel between the 
dowager Empresses and the uncle of the infant Emperor. 
The profound penitence by which Prince Kune was sup- 
posed to have earned condonation of his offences was perfectly 
compatible with an intention to be revenged at the earliest 
opportunity. Other elements of disorder in the Empire might 
account for half a dozen rebellions. The army has certain 
grievances to redress, and it seems that the Futai who took a 
principal part in the is of the Taepings aspires to 
entire or partial independence. There is no country more 
fertile in rebellions than China, but the success or failure of 


insurgents leaves little permanent trace. 


Sir Rurmerrorp ALcock understands the character of Eastern 
Asiatics, and he will probably contrive to maintain or establish 
friendly relations with any Government which may hold power 


in Pekin. An Imperial or a usurping dynasty will stand‘ 


equally in need of advice, and an insecure tenure of authority 
generally facilitates the exercise of foreign influence. The 
Taepings have compensated for some of their atrocities by the 
useful pliability which was impressed on an obstinate Govern- 
ment by the terror of their early victories. The partial re- 
edablichment of the Imperial finances, and the organization of 
a disciplined force, were only rendered possible by the aid of 
English functionaries, If the rebels had been countenanced 
by the representatives of the allied Powers, they would pro- 
bably have superseded the existing Government; and when 
their power was once confirmed, they might perhaps have 
been less amenable than their enemies to reason. Absolute 
neutrality and non-intervention were scarcely compatible 
with the protection of the legitimate interests of the foreign 
Powers. A civilized Government may be held responsible 
for the performance of the conditions of a treaty, but 
in China it was necessary to secure vested rights against 
the dangers of complete anarchy. Of the two belligerents, 
the reigning Government was slightly the more respectable, 
and it was able, and of late willing, to abide by its engage- 
ments. It was absolutely indispensable to protect the ports 
which are open to commerce from invasion, and the prohibition 
of warlike operations within a certain distance was neces- 
sarily disadvantageous to the rebels. If another form of 
treason has since unexpectedly prospered, it will not be the 
duty or interest of the foreign Ministers to persist in calling 
it treason. One Chinese Emperor or Regent is probably much 
like another, although he may depart widely from his own 
previous character of a rebellious upstart. Any legitimate 
or usurping potentate who courted popularity by a recurrence 
to obsolete maxims of exclusion would soon be practically 
reminded that, although China is at liberty to indulge in 
civil dissensions, every successive Government inherits the 
external obligations of its predecessors, and that treaties are 
covenants which run with the land. It has fortunately 
happened that the representatives of the various Powers 
have contrived, in China, to reduce within a narrow com 

the rivalry which in other parts of the world has formed 
a principal portion of foreign affairs. Similar interests and 
common antagonisms have taught France to lie down with 
England, and induced even American diplomatists to be as 
gentle as the typical lamb. In a recent visit to the United 
States, Mr. BurLinewaMe bore generous testimony to the 
merits of Sir F. Bruce, and the English Minister will not fail 


to aid to the utmost of his power the reclamation of BurGEvine - 


from a barbarous jurisdiction. 

The low vitality of China, while it renders disruption 
possible, also facilitates reunion. The population has probably 
neither a romantic attachment to the Imperial family nor an 
ideal devotion to national unity, but the Empire is accustomed 
to be governed as a whole, and it will not be easy to distribute 
its territory permanently among independent sovereignties. It 
would be rash, however, to calculate confidently on the result 
of movements which are not closely analogous to any former 
precedent. The admission of foreigners to extended rights of 
trade, which has been extorted by England for the benefit of the 
civilized world, may perhaps have given the first concussion to 
an obsolete and untenable system of government. If insurrec- 
tions become more frequent and more successful, European 
and American adventurers will be found to direct native 
efforts, although their respective Governments may abstain 
from intervention. If the Chinese Empire falls to pieces, 
it may perhaps once more become possible for daring chief- 
tains to carve out for themselves viceroyalties and kingdoms ; 
but, on the whole, it will be the interest of the different 
Powers to restrain irregular enterprises. England, at least, 
which has always with full right taken the principal part in 
wars and treaties with China, is in modern times wholly 
exempt from the desire of territorial acquisition. The 
Chinese are good customers, industrious workmen, and useful 
emigrants, but they are far too peculiar in their character 
and too tenacious of their customs to be desirable subjects. 
If they will only sell tea and silk, and buy opium and other 
imported commodities, they will be most conveniently left to 
take care of their own business, and to settle their differences 
of opinion among themselves. The American Government is 
equally unlikely to attempt conquest in China; but un- 
authorized settlers may perhaps undertake aggressive enter- 
prises, especially as the western coast of the United States 
becomes more fully peopled. There is nothing but sea between 
California and China, and the Chinese have already found 
their way across the Pacific to the gold-fields. A race ut 
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least equally visit, with 
more ambitious objects than to find an opening for manual 


Every new misfortune which happens to China furnishes a 
querulous class of adm i aig with a fresh argument in 
support of their denunciations of English policy. It is 
probable, or certain, that mistakes have been committed, and 
on one occasion a rupture might perhaps have been avoided, 
or rather it might have been postponed. There is, however, 
nothing to regret in the assumption by the Government of the 
responsibility and control of an inevitable undertaking. The 
commerce which is now regulated by treaty, and which pro- 
duces a considerable revenue to the Chinese Government, 
would have been introduced by contraband methods if it had 
not been sanctioned and regulated. Even if speculative 
merchants had received no official encouragement, a time 
would have arrived when it would have become necessary to 
ig them from the violence which they might possibly 

ve provoked. In the earlier part of the last century the 
Spanish Main was closed to trade by a jealous Government, 
and the legal right of Spain to exclude English commerce had 
not been seriously disputed. Yet individual resistance to an 
unnatural prohibition was supported by national sympathy, 
and an outrage perpetrated, or supposed to have been perpe- 
trated, on the person of an English mariner forced an unwilling 
Government into a war. If the Chinese Government had not 
been subjected to coercion, there would have been no lack of 
“ Jenkins’s Ears” from Canton or Hongkong to excite the 

pular fury. It is far from evident that any Government 
as a right to forbid all intercourse with foreigners, especially 
when the restriction affects a third or fourth part of the human 
race; and it ought never to be forgotten that, in the reciprocal 
interchange of benefits which is the essence of trade, the 
interests of the Chinese population are identical with those of 
their officious and intrusive customers. They have never been 
compelled to sell tea, and, except by a spiteful figure of speech, 
it is absurd to assert that they have been forced to buy opium. 
The lawfulness of employing force to remove commercial im- 
pediments must be separately determined in each particular 
case. It would be wrong, as well as imprudent, to make war 
on the United States or on Russia as a protest against per- 
nicious tariffs. War with China, for the purpose of securing 
English merchants against oppressive treatment, was sooner 
or later certain to occur, and there is reason to suppose that 
its ultimate consequences will be highly beneficial to the in- 
habitants of both Empires. 


THE DIVISION OF THE SPOIL. 


NE of Ricwarpson’s novels turns on the trials and reward 

of a young lady who, under great difficulties, keeps herself 
respectable. And every one who reads the pages of the adroit 
novelist acknowledges with pleasure and admiration how very 
nearly Pameta has been conquered by her master, how very 
little objection she had, and yet how very respectable she 
manages to remain. The admirers of Austria may remark 
that she too has gone through her trials, that masterful 
Prussia endeavoured to take away from her all that it touched 
her honour to retain, that she has just managed to come off 
tably, but that she has only just done this, and has won 
nothing but a bare legal triumph. Prussia has got Schleswig, 
and Austria has got Holstein. This sounds well, and 
so Austria may boast that she has not been altogether 
disgraced and humiliated by the arrangement. But this salve 
to her virtue is merely nominal. Prussia has got all that, 
short of annexation, Prussia could possibly wish. In the first 
place, Prussia keeps Lauenburg, and Austria merely pockets 
about a third of a million sterling for not taking it or any part 
of it. ‘Then, although Austria is to keep Holstein, Prussia is 
to take out of Holstein all that makes Holstein worth having. 
She is to have Kiel ; she is to use the harbour, to fortify it, and 
to oceupy the town with her soldiers and police. She 
and Austria are by turns to rule at Rendsburg, which com- 
mands the whole of the duchy; but Prussia alone is to ‘hold 
the roads which lead to Rendsburg, so that the Austrian share 
in the command of Rendsburg must always cease when Prussia 
thinks the time is come for getting rid of her rival. Having 
these roads, the police and postal service are to be in the hands of 
Prussia; and Prussia is to be at liberty to make the proposed 
canal through Holstein that is to join the two oceans, and to own 
and superintend it when it is made. So that, although Austria 
is to have Holstein, she is to have all the plums taken out 
before she gets it. The harbour for the sake of which 
Germans used to covet Holstein is not to be hers; the com- 
munication between the Baltic and the German Seas is not to 


on the one sidé to Hamburg and on the other to Lubeck—are 
not to be hers; the town of Kiel, whence the wretched Duke 
of AuGusTENBURG will now have to take his final departure, is 
not to be hers. But then the annexation of the two Duchies 
by Prussia has been for the moment prevented. Austria is to 
ot: Holstein, and Pamera and nominal virtue are trium- 
phant. 

There are persons who will maintain any paradox, and, 
for the sake of the consistency of human nature, and 
as a sign that the stupid audacity of the world is 
not fading away into common sense, we are glad to see 
that some one who is evidently up to the diplomatic 
secrets of the affair, who has keenly watched the King of 
Prussia’s umbrella, and has ascertained exactly how far the 
Emperor of Austria has recently been out of humour with his 
aides-de-camp, is in a position to assure us through the 
columns of the Times that Austria has looked after her own 
interests perfectly well, and has got just as much as Prussia 
has got. There is no reasoning with persons of this sort, 
The author of this ox had better consult the other 
and wiser correspondent who writes from Vienna. There 
can be no mistake about the feeling that prevails there. 
The present Ministry are clearly of opinion that of all 
the scrapes that Austria has got into in recent days this 
is about the worst, and the only comfort they can find is that 
the fault lies, not with them, but with their predecessors. 
The loss that Austria has sustained lies not only in the 
mode in which the spoil has been divided, but in the fact 
that there has been any spoil to be divided. It is only a very 
short time since Austria came forward to restore political life 
to Germany. Her vassals and allies met at Frankfort, and 
the Emperor offered himself as the true head of Germany and 
the Germans, as the champion of the national aims and the 
national wishes, as the defender of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity among all the German States. Things look rather 
different now. Two Duchies which Germany has pro- 
nounced to be an integral part of German soil are to 
be divided between conquerors just as if they lay in Bosnia 
or Herzegovina, or some other unearthly out-of-the-way 
region. The German nation, which pronounced that the in- 
habitants of the Duchies were deeply wronged, and ought 
to be freed by German arms and placed under the 
wing of their own beloved hereditary Duke, has had to 
look on while these Holsteiners and Schleswigers have been 
parcelled out and bargained for, and handed backwards and 
forwards, as if they were a flock of sheep. Throughout all 
the many negotiations that have taken place between Austria 
and Prussia, the notion of taking into account the wishes of 
the inhabitants of the Duchies is almost the only notion that 
has been steadily discarded. What has become of all the 
Emreror’s promises and declarations, of which he was so 
liberal at Frankfort? Nothing for which Germany cared has 
been preserved, and yet he was to see that Germany was 
honoured and upheld in everything. For years past every 
German with the slightest pretension to,patriotism and learning 
has very nearly let his pipe go out once a week, in the intensity 
of his eagerness and enthusiasm to prove that Heaven 
and man made Schleswig and Holstein indissolubly united. 
There was a oneness about them that was scarcely to be 
found elsewhere in the world of Being or of Thought. And 
now Austria has not only consented to divide the indivisible, 
to trample on the cause of German liberty, to treat the people’s 
favourite, the AUGUSTENBURG, as if he were a poor puppet and 
plaything, to parcel out German territory and German souls in 
virtue of the harsh right of conquest; but Austria has also 
consented to take the smaller and worse half of the spoil, and 
to show herself afraid of Prussia, not in a good cause, but in a 
bad one. Even if Austria had really got Holstein, and had 
not had to give up everything that can make Holstein worth 
having, the humiliation, the loss of character and position, 
which she would have undergone from entering into such a 
bargain with Prussia would have been overwhelming. But 
she would have had the poor glory of success in wrong-doing. 
Now she has not even this satisiaction. She has done very 
wrong, and has not managed to get even properly paid for 

oing it. 

There can be no doubt that Austria, by going into the 
Danish war as the subordinate ally of Prussia, made one of 
the greatest mistakes she has ever made in her long and varied 
career. Whether Prussia also has made a mistake remains to 
be seen. If she has made a mistake, her mistake is not in 
the least of the same nature as the mistake of Austria. 
Prussia never pretended to be the friend and champion of the 
Bund and of the minor States. Her line was always a more 
decisive and efficacious one. She has always been, not the 
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friend, but the bully, of the Bund. If the Bund chose to do 
exactly what Prussia liked, Prussia saw no harm in the Bund’s 
playing at having a political existence. If the Bund ventured 
to oppose Prussia, then Prussia retired out of the Bund into 
the convenient position of a great European Power, and as- 
serted her intention of doing exactly as she " aemoony whether the 
Bund might like it or not. Prussia, too, no reason to be 
ashamed of want of success. It is a coarse but an unquestion- 
able triumph for Prussia to have been able to make Austria 
forego all her grand and virtuous principles, abandon her chosen 
position in Germany, and then take much less than half the 
spoil now that the time for dividing the spoil has come. 
Prussia has calculated rightly. Austria has knocked under, 
the Bund has knocked under, the minor princes have knocked 
under, the German Liberals and their Duke have knocked under. 
Bullying has won the day. But whether Prussia will ever have 
to pay for her misdeeds is a question lost in the abyss of the 
future. France might very reasonably object to the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia if the Emprror thought it worth while to take 
up the quarrel ; for the Danish war was chiefly tolerated at Paris 
because it was supposed to be a war on behalf of oppressed 
nationalities, and now the nationalities of the Duchies are 
much more oppressed than ever. But a war with Germany is a 
very serious thing, even for such a Power as France; and 
although the Germans of the smaller States may be angry with 
Prussia, there is no reason to suppose they would join with 
foreigners in making war on her. For their anger is only 
skin-deep. They do not object to Prussia strengthening and 
enlarging herself if only there is a reasonable hope that before 
long she will pass out of the hands of M. von Bismark, and 
give Germany a head, not only strong, but free. That the 
Germans of the North think that such a reasonable hope 
exists, and that the Duchies have been really won for a liberal 
and not for a despotic Prussia, is probably the main reason 
why the arrogance of Prussia has provoked so slight a feeling 
of indignation among her neighbours. 


THE LAST OF CONSTANCE KENT. 


es public guides which affected to doubt of Consrance 
Kent's guilt are at last, they tell us, reassured. They 
now make no question that she is one of the foulest criminals 
that ever existed. But the grounds of their halting and tardy 
conviction are inadequate enough. There is just as much— 
by which we mean just as little—ground for disbelieving her 
detailed confession as there was for refusing assent to her first 
and summary assertion of guilt. If, as the eloquent gentlemen 
who do sensation articles instruct us, it was possible for an 
innocent young girl, by brooding over what are so prettily 
called “ footless fancies” — whatever that may mean — to 
“work herself into a frenzied belief” that she had cut her 
little brother’s throat when she had only been sleeping the 
sleep of the just and pure, the thing is just as possible now as it 


- was three months ago. Whether a criminal chooses the parson 


or the lawyer for a confidant seems to us to make no difference 
in the value of his or her self-accusation. Constance Kent is 
just as likely—that is, as unlikely—to have lied in gaol as to 
have lied when she was an inmate of the Brighton Home; 
unless we are disposed to admit that when a murderess is 
free she must needs lie, and when she is convicted she must 
tell the truth. Nor does the character of her two confessions 
make the slightest difference as to their inherent credibility 
or incredibility. If she murdered the child at all, she could 
only have murdered it in some such way as that which she 
now so minutely describes; or, if her crime is only the figment 
of a diseased imagination, she might have invented the details 
just as readily as the main and cardinal fact. Indeed, the 
confession as now produced in full only follows the precise 
and positive indications which the experts, and indeed every- 
body else, had suggested. If, which is far enough from being 
the case, we were disposed to be sceptical about this wretched 
creature’s crime, we should say that the detailed confession 
looks much more artificial than the simple declaration of guilt 
made to Mr.Waaner. It comes before us filtered through the 
doctor and the lawyer. Dr. Buckniit addresses some “ Sir ”— 
we suppose the Editor of the Times—“‘at Miss Constance Kent's 
“ request,” in order to make public a confession “ made to him 
“ (Dr. BuckniLL) and her solicitor, Mr. Ropway.” We do not 
say that these are suspicious channels, but it does not seem 
an altogether simple and natural ing; and though 
we have no doubt whatever of the substantial truth of 
what she says, we might, if we chose, imagine some sup- 
pressed motive for the particular form and time of the confession 
thus made. Anyhow, if we were holding a brief on the 
morbid-delusion theory, we should say that Dr. Buckni11’s 


letter told rather more for than against that flimsy and absurd 
view. Strickly speaking, the detailed confession reveals 
nothing that was not already known, as far as such matters 
could be known, with the exception of the few and graphic 
details of the execution of the crime. And these little details 
must have taken place in some way or other, and in whatever 
way they took place they must have had the same sort of 
interest ; and the pictorial effect of stealing the razor, and 
hiding the candle, and twice stabbing the poor child, would be 
just the same whether all these immaterial incidents were true 
or fictitious. And what is very remarkable is, that the diffi- 
culties of the case, such as they are, remain precisely as they 
were. On these points the full confession reveals apy | 
nothing. We do not say that these difficulties are at a 
important; there are difficulties about all murders, and, 
we may add, about all chains of facts, the unravelling of 
which is of no great consequence. But, such as these diffi- 
culties were, they are. They are certainly not cleared up. 
All the little inconsistencies about the night-dresses, and about 
the blood-stained garment hid in the boiler-grate, remain un- 
explained. And the present confession even imports a new diffi- 
culty into the case. It is all but incredible that such a murder 
could have been committed with only the effusion of two 
slight spots of blood on Constance’s night-dress; and it is 
nearly as difficult to believe that the police officers, with their 
suspicions already resting on the true criminal, should have 
been baffled by such clumsy attempts at concealment as, we 
are now assured, were perfectly successful. Substantially true 
we believe this last confession to be; but, were we disposed to 
affect incredulity, we should argue that the whole document 
follows Mr. Wuicuer’s lead, for it substantially repeats his 
suppressed letter of 1861. And, further, we might say sum- 
marily that all that is now revealed we knew before, while on 
points where we were ignorant before we are ignorant still. 
The importance of Dr. Bucknixt’s letter is rather in what 
he scarcely ventures to suggest than in what he communicates. 
As to the motive for the crime, the murderess persists in 
her declaration that she was treated kindly by her father and 
step-mother. She only murdered her brother because occa- 
sionally she fancied that disparaging remarks were made 
towards some members of the first family ; she treasured them 
up, and was determined to revenge hon. All this, being 
very inadequate by way of motive, is described as indi- 
cating “a peculiar disposition which led to singular and 
“ violent resolves of action, and to colour and intensify her 
“thoughts and feelings”; and it is dwelt upon as a reason 
for not consigning the convict to solitary confinement, 
because perhaps she might go mad. What comes of 
it, then, is this—that Constance Kent is not insane 
now, and never was insane, only exceptionally and dia- 
bolically wicked. She is not to be hung, because she 
is a woman; she is not to be severely punished, because 
perhaps a severe punishment “ would entail consequences not 
“ contemplated by the law.” That is to say, she is not an 
insane criminal, but she ought to be treated like one. We 
are “to consult her mental health ; we may be forced, finally, 
“ to give her indulgences and recreations . . . . to vary her 
“ occupations, to soothe her by society, to restore her to 
“ sanity” (only she happens not to be insane) “ by cheerful 
“ converse and change of air.” As far as this is intelligible, 
it means that this interesting murderess must subscribe 
to Mupie’s, and have her select parties, with six weeks at the 
seaside. Dr. BuckniL does not say all this, but the Daily 
Telegraph, taking up Dr. BuckniL1’s hints about the dangers of 
solitary confinement to this agreeable young lady, contemplates 
this as her future life. All that we can say is, that if these hints 
are to be acted upon, and if Constance Kent’s commuted sen- 
tence is to be further commuted, we may expect plenty more 
Road murders. Already the misplaced and sentimental leniency 
which has been shown in this instance, and the still more culpable 
abuse of justice which was committed in TowNLey’s case, are 
bearing their natural fruits. Town.ey’s doctrine, that he had a 
right to do as he pleased with the life of the girl to whom “ he 
“was attached,” has found its disciples. Estner Lock 
murders her children to preserve them from the sorrows of 
life; and the murder of the girl at Wolverhampton, and, again, 
the double murder at Dewsbury, seem accurately to reproduce 
Towney’s crime. This comes of pardoning the Mepzas of low 
life, and of accepting the horrible doctrine that the worse a 
man’s principles are the less responsibility attaches to his actions. 
The poor girl Harrier Szacar, and Syxes’s two victims at 
Dewsbury, might have been still alive had Vicror Towntey 
been hanged, as he ought to have been; and the sentimental 
sympathy with Constance Kent will probably prompt people to 


say that, if she is treated leniently, it would be a judicial crime . 


to execute Souruey, alias Forwarp, or the soldier who 
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murdered Major De Vere. Constance Kent is to be dealt 
kindly with because she is so outrageously wicked, and 
because she passes through life without a trace of religious 
thought, and without a single human or womanly feeling. Of 
course she is irresponsible, because, as the experts assured us, 
TowxLtey must have been mad when he took evil for his 

The Dewsbury murderer felt “ easier in his mind and 
“better satisfied” after slaughtering “his Saran” and her 
mother—which was exactly TowNLEy’s case. TowNLEY was not 
hanged ; why should Ext Sykes be hanged? The motives for 
Constance Kent’s crime were just those mean and petty annoy- 
ances of life which instigated Major Dr Vere’s assassin. The 
justification in every case is the same, and the horrible 
increase of murders may at least suggest reflections to the 
advocates for the abolition of capital punishment, by which, 
however, we dare say they will not profit. 

And now we trust that we have heard the last of this 
miserable creature. She will receive some, though an inade- 
quate, punishment for a crime as horrible as has ever disgraced 
human nature. But if Constance Kent has perpetrated a 

t crime against society, the murder which she committed 
not exhaust the scandal of which she has been the 
occasion. We do not remember many popular frenzies more 
disgraceful than that which represented her as an object of pity 
and compassion ; except, perhaps, the atrocious treatment whic 
Mr. Wacner has met with, and which only that most debased 
section of society, a provincial Protestantmob, could commit. Mr. 
Waener may be unfortunate in manner, and he seems to have 
courted a cheap sort of martyrdom in a way which reflects on 
his taste. But we all owe something to him and his charitable 
lady friends. Their influence told, and told for good, on the 
stony heart of this Gop-forgetting murderess; and we trust 
that the work of penitence begun under religious auspices 
may advance under the severe and life-long seclusion which 
is now, except for its possible religious uses, a life worse than 
death. And as we shall be glad to hear no more of ConsTaNCE 
Kent and her crime, so there remains an atonement for public 
opinion to make towards those who in this matter have been 
wronged—Mr. Kent, the nurse, and, above all, Mr. WaGNER. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


neutralized by absolute govern- 
ment, answers tolerably well in France, but admiring 
satellites and plagiarists create a certain amount of scandal by 
their reduced copies of Imperial institutions. The experiment 
may possibly answer in Mexico, where there is at least no 
possibility of social or political deterioration. The delegated 
ruler of the new Empire possesses spirit and ability, and his 
rank as a cadet of one of the greatest European Houses is in 
itself a considerable advantage. A less thriving offshoot of 
the Napoleonic system had previously been planted in the 
Danubian Principalities, and it seems that servile fidelity to 
an august pattern is not sufficient to inspire confidence or to 
ensure success. Experience shows that it is difficult to found 
a new dynasty, and, except in rare cases of extraordi 
sonal eminence, it is safer to take a graft from the tree of 
royalty than to select a native scion at random. It is admitted, 
even in the sacred books of the Cesarian religion, that the 
apparition of authentic saviours of society is extraordinarily 
rare. It may be the duty of the human race to prostrate 
itself before Junius, or Cartes the Great, or NapPoLeon, 
but even a Wallachian may walk erect while he con- 
templates the majesty of King Couza. The metamorphosis 


of an obscure officer into a prince was so inexplicable 
that ALexanper Joun I. was for some time regarded as | 
a mere agent of Russia, employed to keep a seat until it | 
“could be conveniently filled by some prince of the Imperial | 
family. It has since been ascertained that the new ruler prefers | 
the safer and more distant patronage of France; and sove- | 
reignty, however precarious and humble, is too agreeable to | 
be lightly relinquished. If troops are forthcoming to shoot | 
down all disrespectful grumblers, it is possible that the | 
‘accidental ruler of the Principalities may reign in peace, | 
and transmit his crown to a race of descendants which will | 
gradually ripen into royalty. The nominal bond of feudal | 
allegiance to the Porte exercises no inconvenient pressure; | 
and if the provinces contrive to maintain a separate existence, — 
they will gradually become independent of Turkey in name | 
as well as in fact. Their actual or possible relations to | 
France, Austria, and Russia are far more important than their 
ostensible condition as a part of the Ottoman Empire. The 
— of Wallachia and Moldavia, if any such sect is to be 
und, must listen with well-founded apprehension to almost | 
every project for a fresh adjustment of power in Europe. No 


theoretical politician hesitates to propose the transfer of the 
Principalities to Austria, if the cession of Venetia to Italy 
seems to furnish a reason for providing suitable territorial 
compensation. 

The story of the insurrection at Bucharest has not yet been 
intelligibly told. The reports proceeding from the defeated 
malcontents are probably exaggerated, although it would be a 
hasty assumption that extravagant violence and fraud were 
incredible in the transactions of the Lower Danube. In civi- 
lized countries the worst Government protects peaceable shop- 
keepers, or at least it abstains from authorizing private robbery 
as an element of its administrative system. Even in Bucharest, 
it seems improbable that Prince ALEXANDER JouN and his 
Ministers can have employed a band of robbers “ to break 
‘“‘ into houses and shops, stealing hundreds and thousands of 
“ ducats, and assassinating people.” If the charge was true, 
the inhabitants of the capital were certainly justified in going 
to the police office to make inquiries; but the authors of the 
handbill which contained the accusation fall into the well- 
known dialect of agitation when they propose to arm against 
the brigands, and to claim from the protecting Powers ei 
against their own police. ‘ Down with the brigands, down wi 
“all privileges and monopolies, whether in the palace or the 
“kennel”; and perhaps they might have added, “Down with 
“‘ things in general.” A brigand who commits simple burglary is 
an undoubted criminal; but when the opprobrious title is figura- 
tively applied to monopolists and inhabitants of palaces, there 
may be some difficulty in deciding the question which is the 
party of order. In the French Revolution, when words in 
general were used in the sense opposite to their ordinary 
meaning, brigands were persons who took care of their own 
property, molesting their neighbours only by their unwilling- 
ness to hand over their estates and purses to needy claimants. 
It is not known whether the Wallachian language is equally 
fertile of vigorous metaphors. If the richer and more respect- 
able classes are designated as brigands, the gang which 
habitually breaks open the shops may possibly be only a 
symbol of vile monopolists who are rich enough to pay for the 
goods which they consume. As, however, the malcontents 
were numerous enough to offer serious resistance to the troops, 
it may on the whole be conjectured that the bulk of the people 
took part in the riot or insurrection. Universal suffrage, as it 
exists on the Danube, is perfectly compatible with universal 
distrust of the Legislature and keene of the Government. 
The account of the street-fight with the troops must also be 
received with suspended faith, although the conduct of the 
soldiers conforms with perfect accuracy to the recognised type 
of military vigour. It can scarcely be true that 15,000 men 
were employed to disperse 200 or 300 rioters armed with 
sticks and stones; but, although the provocation may have 
been serious, the mode of suppression is so characteristic that 
the narrative may be accepted as substantially true. Cavalry 
charges, platoon volleys, and occasional cannon-shots, repeated 
during four hours, are well-known modes of maintaining 
order. “The number of persons killed and wounded is 
“ variously stated from 80 to 300. The official account will 
“no doubt deny any casualties at all.” A zealous officer of 
artillery battered down four houses because shots had been 
fired from the windows, and yet it is stated that the people 
were ultimately dispersed only by the violence of the weather. 
If the inhabitants of Bucharest are more afraid of rain than of 
cannon-shots and musketry, their remarkable courage must be 
surprisingly tempered with physical effeminacy. — 

The cause of the insurrection is unknown, though the out- 
break is ‘plausibly attributed to the general hatred of Prince 
Couza. As a democratic despot, the Prince is naturally 
odious to the nobility, who are, however, said to have taken 
no share in the disturbance; and if, like Domitian, he is 
beginning to be unpopular with the cobblers, his tenure of 
power is probably becoming precarious. His present Liberal 
Constitution, including the establishment of his own absolute 
authority, was duly introduced by the defeat and punishment 
of the malcontents in the streets, and the repetition of similar 
triumphs transcends the most approved modern precedents. 
In the absence of the Prince, the Ministers will not fail to 
discover proofs o/ a conspiracy against the present dynasty 
and political system. The defeated party will obtain little 
satisfaction by appealing to the guaranteeing Powers, and still 
less by invoking the intervention of the Porte. The Treaty 
of Paris, which regulated the condition of the Principalities, 
has been rendered abortive by French intrigue and dictation, 
nor has either England or Austria ever willingly concurred in 
the union of the provinces under a lucky adventurer. Lord 
Patmerston succeeded, in spite of obstinate resistance, in 
obtaining from reluctant friends and enemies the enforcement 
of all other provisions of the Treaty; but in dealing with 
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the Principalities he was embarrassed at home by the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Giapstong, and he was unable to defeat the 
concert of the French Government with the absolutist and 
democratic faction at Bucharest. The support of England 
was, in Moldavia and Wallachia as elsewhere, accorded to the 
constitutional party but it has been necessary for the present 
to acquiesce in the destruction of liberty. When a French 
nominee became absolute ruler of the provinces, it followed as 
a necessary consequence that the discontent provoked by 
inevitable abuses would be silenced by military force. The 
reserved rights of the Porte have become obsolete since 
Turkey, seven or eight years ago, went out of fashion. 

There is no theoretical objection to the union of the pro- 
vinces, although it was inconsistent with the diplomatic 
arrangements of 1856; yet it is doubtful whether the security 
of the country against foreign annexation has been in- 
creased by the creation of the existing State. Of all the 
former provinces of the Ottoman Empire, Moldavia and 
Wallachia had least cause of complaint, for the capitulations 
which prevented a Mussulman from even entering either 
Principality were on the whole faithfully observed. In 
later years the country was distracted by Russian intrigues 
and encroachments, which were for the time effectually ter- 
minated by the Crimean war. During the negotiations at 
Paris, the English Government judged that a formal main- 
tenance of the connection with Turkey would incidentally 
place the Principalities under the safeguard of a European 
guarantee. The sovereignty of the Porte still retains a con- 
ventional existence, but the union of the provinces has pro- 
duced the intended effect of still further relaxing the slight 
feudal relation. As long as the protection of France is 
continued, Russian ambition will be checked, but the pro- 
vinees are utterly incapable of defending their own inde- 
pendence ; and if they are not assigned, on some new territorial 
arrangement, to Austria, they may perhaps hereafter form a 
Federal Union with other outlying dependencies which are 
vapidly detaching themselves from the Ottoman dominion. 
It is unfortunate that the policy of France should have in- 
volved the destruction of the aristocratic element which was 
indispensable to the development of a free society. The 
Boyards are perhaps not peculiarly estimable, but they 
possessed the station and the traditions which create regard 
for personal independence. Equality before the law is the 
first condition of good government, but equality before power 
involves universal incapacity of resistance. 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 


7 official Reports of the Canadian Delegates to their own 
Government add little, as far as matters of fact go, to the 
information long since supplied by Mr. CarpwELt’s despatch ; 
but they show an unabated determination to press the Con- 
federation policy, which has been strong enough to get 
over the difficulties of a Ministerial crisis in Canada, and 
which will, it may be hoped, be strong enough also 
to turn the tide of opinion in the Maritime Provinces. The 
understanding with which the English Minister and the 
Canadian Delegation parted on this subject was, indeed, 
all that circumstances allowed. On both sides the strongest 
desire was expressed for the ultimate realization of the 
scheme, and its value in relation to foreign commerce, in- 
ternal free-trade and communication, and, above all, to the 
question of colonial defence, was proclaimed for the edification 
of the dissentient provinces. Little more than this was 
practicable, but what could be ‘done was done. The pledge 
of an Imperial guarantee for any loans which might be needed 
for the construction of the Intercolonial Railway was re- 
newed in the most explicit terms, and the New Bruns- 
wickers will know that, if the railway they have so 
much coveted is not at once made, they will only have 
to blume their own isolation from the project of Federal 
organization. Whether this inducement, backed by the still 
greater boon of entire free trade with the interior, will at last 
prevail over the vague dread of political absorption and 
Federal taxation which has hitherto kept the Maritime Colonies 
aloof from the scheme, it is difficult to predict; but it is at 
any rate distinctly announced that no pressure is to be put 
upon them, and that the Home Government will attempt 
nothing beyond the exercise of legitimate influence. ‘This is 
a sufficiently elastic phrase, but it is obviously used in its 
severest sense. ‘The despatches since sent to the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Maritime Provinces are limited with the 
strictest propriety to persuasion, with just a faint admixture 
of scolding, which, however much it may be justified, will 
not tend to convert the New Brunswick Opposition. The 
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colonists are told that the British Government strongly de- 
sires the union of British North America, and thinks it 
will conduce to the prosperity of all; and, looking to the 
determination of this country to regard the defence of the 
colonies as a matter of Imperial concern, the colonies are 
expected to recognise the right of the Home Government to 
urge “with earnestness and just authority” the measures 
deemed n for the defence of provinces which are inca- 
pable, while separated, of making just and sufficient prepara- 
tions for national defence. It may be doubted whether much 
effect will be produced by the “just authority” which is 
claimed de jure, and, by the same document, properly enough 
renounced de facto. The bulk of the voters in New Bruns- 
wick will give their suffrages with reference to what they 
conceive to be the interests of their own little country, rather 
than with deference to what may seem due to the Mother- 
country. They are not to blame for this, but it does seem 
strange that they should be blind to the enormous commercial 
importance which the Federation would give them, to the 
benefits of a railway which would open all the West to their 
trade, and to the great additional security which a combina- 
tion for defensive purposes cannot but give. The views of 
this small but thriving community have not reached us in 
much detail, but it seems probable their dread of increased. 
taxation, combined with a certain natural jealousy of their 
Canadian neighbours, has mainly contributed to the adverse 
vote. Sooner or later, their policy of isolation is certain to 
give way before fuller information; and the termination of the 
Reciprocity Treaty will, if the threat is carried into effect, 
destroy so much of their trade with the United States as. 
almost to compel them to look for a counterpoise in freer in- 
tercourse with the vast country which, though under the same 
Crown, is severed from them by hostile tariffs, An arrangement. 
so absurd and obstructive as a line of Custom-houses between. 
dependencies of the Power whose strength and prosperity 
is the great evidence of the wisdom of free-trade principles. 
cannot last for ever, and, whether the Maritime Provinces may 
or may not come in to the project at once, there is little doubt. 
that they will one day be united much more closely than they 
are now with their fellow-colonists. 

The Ministerial negotiations which resulted from the death 
of Sir Errenne Tacué, the Premier of the Coalition Gevern- 
ment of Canada, have brought out more emphatically than 
before the policy which it is intended to pursue. All that 
may be feasible will be done to persuade the smaller colonies 
to join in the scheme which their representatives approved 
at Quebec. If the Session of 1866 should open beiore the 
objections of the Maritime Provinces have been removed, 
a new plan for the repeal of the Canadian Union and the 
federation of the two component provinces will be brought 
forward, so framed as to leave room for the subsequent 
adhesion of the rest of British North America. The ex- 
ceeding difficulty of preserving the coalition of Canadian 
parties long enough to mature and this scheme is fore- 
shadowed by the correspondence as to the appointment. 
of a successor to the late Prime Minister. Of the three 
united party leaders, Mr. Brown absolutely declined to 
serve under either of his colleagues — Mr. Cartier or Mr. 
Macponatp ; and it would have been still more hopeless to 
attempt to place Mr. Brown in the post of honour. There 
was no alternative but to select a nominal chief, and Sir 
Narcisse Betiuavu is now the head of a Ministry over which 
he is probably not expected to exercise the least control. An 
Administration so situated has too precarious a life to warrant 
much reliance on the success of a policy yet to be developed 
in,substitution for the original scheme. A measure dealing 
with Canada alone is, besides, almost certain to provoke a 
much more vigorous opposition than the larger project of 
Federation experienced. For every reason, and not least for 
the good of the Maritime Provinces themselves, it is desirable 
that their adhesion should be given to the proposals already 
before them. By the accidents of geography, they have the 
power and the responsibility of practically deciding on the 
future of a people of ten times their number. 

The subject of defence was even more delicate ground for 
the Canadian Ministers to touch upon. They repeat, it is 
true, their declaration of the entire willingness of the Canadian 
people to contribute in men and money their full quota, 
according to their ability, towards the detence of the Empire. 
But their eloquence is reserved for the extenuating circum- 
stances which should tend to mitigate our expectations from 
them. One of these considerations is more plausible than 
sound. K is urged that Canada can only be involved in war 
on Imperial grounds, and that her exposed position on the 
frontier ought not to subject her to unusual burdens. It 
would be quite as correct to say that England ean only be 
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involved in. an American war on Canadian grounds. But for 
the existence of the colonies, there would be no vulnerable 
point, to be attacked, and no booty to be won which could 
allure the greediest and most pugnacious nation in the world. 
But such cavillings are beside the question. The rea! measure 
of what should be the contributions of the Home and 
Colonial Governments to the prosecution of a common 
war is the ability of each. Whatever may be said in 
time of peace, England would, in the event of war, do all 
in her power to protect Canada; and, if we may trust her 
Ministers, the colony is willing to do as much for her own 
defence. But what is the measure of her ability? It is 
only fair that in England we should be reminded that Canada, 
though prospering and growing, is a vast country, sparsely 
populated, and with little wealth in a shape available for 
instant use. At a certain cost, there is no doubt that she 
could produce a large and effective army, but the money 
would not readily be forthcoming for any extensive military 
organization. This ‘seems to have been tacitly understood 
between the Canadian Delegates and Mr. Carpwett, At the 
same time the colonists do not attempt to claim exemption 
from the pecuniary burdens of war, or to insist that England 
ought to do more than aid them by her financial credit. If 
war were actually raging, Canada would find men, but the 
money must be found by England or by English credit; that 
is to say, the Imperial guarantee must be given for any loans 
which might be required. The real difficulty is in time of 
peace, Nothing will induce the Canadians to spend, out of 
the proceeds of taxation, a single shilling upon mili pre- 
paration which can decently be avoided. Their policy is 
(and in the main it is sound) to husband their resources 
while they can; and even now, while they acknowledge 
the necessity of some organization in the face of the 
enormous development of military power in their neigh- 
bours, any plea for postponement is felt as a relief. At 
present the reason assigned is that the Confederation, when it 
is formed, will be able to do the work so much better than 
Canada alone can be expected to do it; and it is tacitly assumed 
that in the interval no difficulties will arise, and that General 
Grant will never be commissioned to visit Montreal with a 
less peaceful train than that which has recently accompanied 
him, The picture to which the Coalition Ministers of Canada 
evidently look forward, as representing the future of British 
North America, is that of a single united and substantially 
independent Federation, enjoying unlimited loans at 3 per 
cent. on British credit, for the construction of railways 
and canals, and the maintenance of their land and sea 
defences. Grant these terms, and they will be willing to 
do any fighting that may be wanted, to shout with all 
becoming loyalty in honour of the QurEn, and perhaps even 
to testify their appreciation of the English connection by some 
modification of a protective tariff. Everything, however, 
turns in Canada upon the financial hinge—not because they 
are wanting in enterprise or liberality, but for the unanswer- 
able reason that they have got no money to spend; and, 
whatever may be the language of despatches, we may rest 
assured that the Canadian view is not unlikely to be borne 
out by the event, 


DIRECTORS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


yc Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
have been saved by a singular accident from a great 
blunder. There must be something very intoxicating about the 
possession of the power which is wielded by Railway Boards 
when it can induce them to stifle inquiry in a case where they 
stand charged, not merely with real or imaginary neglect of 
the interests of their constituents, but with an offence against 
the public which it is impossible to justify and not easy to 
extenuate. A majority of votes, representing 2,850,000/. of 
the Company’s stock against 800,000/. on the other side, must 
no doubt have been sufficiently tempting, showing, as it would 
seem to do, that the vast majority of the shareholders were 
willing to permit the Board to continue their illegal dealings 
with the debentures rather than have their tranquillity dis- 
turbed by impertinent inquiries. After all, the persons 
primarily injured by the excessive issue of debentures were 
only creditors; and there was no reason why shareholders 
should be anxious about it, unless it occurred to them that 
the transaction, now that it had been proclaimed, was 
not creditable to the Company, and, as a necessary 
consequence, not conducive to future prosperity. This 
rather obvious consideration appears to have been wholly 
lost sight of by three-fourths of the shareholders, including 
the Directors; and, but for the fortunate informality of almost 


all the proxies, the storm would have been weathered for the 
present, and Great Eastern debentures would for ever after 
have been looked upon as a tainted security. 

The carelessness with which the proxy papers were filled 
up turned the majority the other way ; and though the resolu- 
tion still remained informal for want of the requisite quorum 
of votes, it did at last dawn upon the Board that it would be 
unwise to prolong their unseemly resistance. The Committee 
of investigation which Captain Sexvss sought has been nomi- 
nated, er the Board stands pledged to give them all the 
information and facilities which they can desire. Whatever 
they may discover as to the other questions raised by Captain 
Jervis, they will, no doubt, find that it is not impossible to 
keep faith with their creditors, and to limit their debt to the 
amount sanctioned by Act of Parliament. Probably, also, 
some assurance will be given to the public that the irregu- 
larities approved, or at least condoned, by the great majority 
of the shareholders shall not again occur. Perhaps, 
when this has been done, the bonds of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company may once more stand about 
as high in public estimation as they have hitherto done. 
But though chance has averted the most serious part of the 
mischief, the whole transaction is anything but reassuring 
to those who are interested in the good management of Com- 
panies. Nothing can be prettier in theory than a scheme of 
government which purports to give absolute control to the 
shareholders of acompany. The keenest grievance-hunter has 
nothing on the face of things to complain of. He may ferret out 
every irregularity of the governing body, and may proclaim at 
his own expense to his fellow-sufferers the iniquities which he 
thinks he has detected. But it will be all to no purpose. The 
vote of an independent shareholder who presumes to form his 
own opinions is worth just as much as a vote for Finsbury. 
Whether a shareholder, or any number of opposition share- 
holders, be right or wrong, they are, as a matter of fact, 
almost always swamped by an absolute majority of inert 
voters who place their proxies at the disposal of the Board. 
Of course they have a right to do so, if they choose 
to abdicate their own functions, just as the majority 
of Frenchmen had a right to vote in favour of giving 
absolute power to the Emperor. But the interesting 
question is not whether those who prefer despotic rule 
are right or not, but whether the autocracy of a Board is, 
as a matter of fact, the inevitable constitution of a Railway 
Company. We are not discussing the question whether the 
paternal sway of an irresponsible Board is or is not the best pos- 
sible régime ; opinions may differ as to this. Some may think 
that a check like that of a Parliamentary Opposition might not 
be without its use, while others may prefer to have their affairs 
managed for them without the trouble of thinking ahout them. 
But, whichever be the sounder view, it cannot be good that any 
delusion should exist on the subject. A man who buys shares 
in a Company ought to understand that he has practically no 
voice in its management, and that, in the present temper of the 
great majority, nothing but some lucky blunder like that of 
the defective Great Eastern proxies can ever give to a general 
meeting any real control over their servants on the direction. 
So also those who buy debentures should bear in mind that 
Companies do not always think it necessary or feasible to keep 
within the four corners of an Act of Parliament, that the issue 
of invalid bonds is not only practised but coolly justified, and 
that the great body of shareholders readily pardon an offence 
supposed to be committed in their interest, and are even _ 
pared to excuse the graver crime of being found out. 
really, when one considers that so long as a Board keeps down 
current interest, and pays a dividend from some source or 
other, it has the power, and very often the will, to disregard 
Acts of Parliament at pleasure, and to treat the remonstrances 
of shareholders with the most absolute indifference, it is 
perhaps surprising, and in its way creditable, that so many 
sarge Companies are, or are supposed to be, conducted 
with approximate legality and fairness. In some instances 
close corporations have been respectable bodies; and rail- 
way boards in ordinary times are essentially close corpo- 
rations, practically self-electing, and endowed with an absolute 
dominion tempered only by votes of their own dictation. 

Their privileges do not stop here. Knowledge is said 
to be power, and Directors can easily keep to themselves 
almost all the information they possess of the working of their 
Company. When the great army of proxies is ready to approve 
anything which Directors may do, it may not be essential to 
keep shareholders in the dark; but those who have no chance of 
voting in a majority can often make themselves troublesome 
by much speaking, and it is therefore the received practice of 
Directors to reveal nothing which is not patent on the face of 
affairs, and so to save shareholders 
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vexation of impotent remonstrance. A Board divided against 
itself does not keep its counsels so wisely; and, traitorous as 
the disclosures of Captain Jervis were considered by his 
colleagues, they have notably added to the knowledge and the 
momentary influence of the general body of shareholders. Seeing 
the benefits which accrue from the disagreements of Directors, 
it might be worth considering whether Companies would not 
do well always to put upon their direction at least one member > 
who is certain to fall out with the majority. Men of this | 
stamp are very plentiful, and easily discerned ; and it would be 
quite practicable to establish on every direction some jarring 
element that would prevent the quiet transaction of innumer- 
able irregularities. A Board of Directors dwelling together | 
in unity, and led by a Chairman with an absolute majority | 
in his pocket, is an institution more pleasant than safe; | 
and the proprietors of Great Eastern stock may be con-— 
gratulated on having taken effectual security to prevent > 
their Directors.from degenerating into the dangerous habit 
of mutual forbearance. Who knows but, in the end, this | 
happy arrangement may turn even the Harwich steamboats 
into a profitable speculation, and indirectly give a new zest to . 
the attractions of East-Coast watering-places? It is possible | 
that all future branches may be as unlike the Wesnum Valley | 
line as could be desired; that stores may no longer be supplied | 
by Directors; that special rates may become unknown; that all | 
their coals may be equal to Portland Hard, and all their | 
Parliamentary struggles as candid as, and more successful than, | 
the “Cheap-coal-line” agitation which Captain Jervis and | 
his colleagues got up regardless of expense; and, to a all, | 


that an occasional dividend of appreciable amount may reward | 
the patience of weary shareholders. If such goog times 

pal ever come, grateful proprietors will remember ‘4 they 
owe them to the discordant element in the Board; and other 
Companies may learn how to temper the despotism of their 
Directors by the infusion of a due proportion of internal 
dissension. 


AFFAIRS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


fi New Zealand war is perhaps approaching a close; 
and as the ultimate result may be certainly foreseen, the 
historical importance of the contest will principally consist in 
the modified relations of the colony to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The submission of the native insurgents has been 
frequently reported, although successive announcements have | 
merely been founded on the surrender of some local tribe, or 
of one or two well-known chiefs. It is now asserted that the 
so-called Maori King, under the influence of WiLiiam 
Tompson, who appears to be a New Zealand King-maker, has 
renounced his resistance to English authority. If the act of | 
submission has been correctly recorded, Sir Georae Grey and | 
his Ministers will scarcely have been weak enough to sanction | 
an unsatisfactory compromise. WuLL1am Tompson offered, | 
with much diplomatic ingenuity, that the King should accept | 


struggle. The Maoris are sufficiently intelligent to com 
their own declining numbers with the increasing strength of 
the English settlers, who incessantly draw fresh supplies from 
the unknown and inexhaustible reservoir of population on the 
other side of the world. No uncivilized nation has sustained 
so equal a struggle against European weapons and discipline, 
but it must be evident to the more sagacious leaders that their 
final triumph is impossible. This year or the next will pro- 
bably witness the termination of the barren and wearisome 
contest. 

In the meantime, the Colonial Government has quarrelle¢ 


_ with the General, and for once Sir Gzorct Grey appears to 


concur with his Ministers in complaining of the conduct of the 
war by the Commander-in-Chief. It would be rash to con- 
demn General Cameron, who has proved himself a brave and 
capable oflicer, on the authority of colonial malcontents, or 
even of rival authorities. It is more probable that the 
General’s alleged slackness is caused by a divergence of 
policy than that it proceeds from excessive military caution. 
In pursuance of the generally expressed desire of the House 
of Commons, Mr. CaRDWELL some time since instructed the 
Governor to direct the operations of the war without reference 
to the opinions of his colonial advisers. Similar orders were. 
probably sent to the Commander-in-Chief, who is exclusivel 

responsible to the War Office and the Horse Guards, an 

although the supreme military command belongs ‘in theory to- 
the Governor, even when he is a civilian, the gen in. 


command is practically responsible for the safety and efficiency ” 


of his troops. General Cameron probably considers that the 
colonial objects of the war are unjust or impolitic, and 


perhaps he understands better than his critics and opponents _ 


the difficulty of a territorial conquest. It is the duty of the 
Home Government to settle and suppress the disputes of con- 
flicting functionaries, and to define the purpose and limit of 
the war, as far as it is conducted by the Imperial army. The 
offensive and defensive alliance of a metropolis with its colony 
involves unavoidable anomalies, which acquire practical. 
importance as a distant province becomes gradually a and 
less dependent. The Crown is bound to protect its subjects, 
and it finds that its liability extends, not only to the defence 
of colonists against aggression, but to the prosecution of 
their more or less legitimate claims. It is difficult 
to prevent those who are primarily interested, and who are 
also on the spot, from controlling the employment of the 
auxiliary force which they find within their reach. When 
the Imperial Government occasionally attempts to exercise an 
independent discretion, the colony can always attribute to the 
ignorance or perversity of the home authorities the mis- 
carriages which are nearly certain to follow from a divided — 
command. A man who borrows a knife and cuts his finger 
not unnaturally complains when the owner has attempted to 
guide the blade or to retain a hold on the handle. 

The New Zealand Ministers, either on deliberate conviction 
or under the influence of irritated feeling, have formally pro- 


the laws of the QueEN, or, in other words, that he should | posed that the Imperial troops shall be withdrawn, and that 
retain the royal title under the authority of the Crown, on | the entire conduct and burden of the war shall be undertaken 
condition of paying feudal homage to his superior. If, in the by the colonists. ‘The offer will be accepted, if, having been 
autumn of last year, the Southern Commissioners in Hampton | seriously made, it is sanctioned and repeated by the Colonial 
Roads had proposed that the Confederate Presipent should Parliament. ‘he English Government will not press its aid 
accept the laws of the United States, Mr. Lincotn would upon an unwilling community, although the rejection of 
not have failed to object that a Confederate Presidency was Imperial support is both ungracious in itself, and pregnant 
essentially incompatible with the existence of the Union. | with further political consequences. The Maoris are almost 
There is no room for two Kings or Queens in New Zealand, | exclusively interested in the maintenance of a relation 
and the native pretender has not even the colour of hereditary | which to a certain extent implies a Protectorate. The 
right for his inadmissible pretensions. The election of a| English settlers may, perhaps, often be justly and generously 
Maori King was essentially an act of rebellion, and an English | disposed to the native population, but the inevitable conflict of 
recognition of the claim would be an acknowledgment of | interests, and especially the competition for land, will redound. 
defeat. It is possible that some theorists may wish to try | to the constant disadvantage of the weaker party. Mr. Roz- 


the experiment of a subordinate native government, as the | 
Emperor of the Frencu is supposed to have thought of | 
employing ABp-EL-Kaber as a dependent ruler of the Algerian | 
Mahomedans; but even if the colonists were inclined to tolerate | 
a distant Maori administration, it would be incumbent on the 
Local or Imperial Government to select an agent of their own, 
who would assuredly not bear the royal title. In modern 
India, as in the Roman Empire, Kings and Maharajahs are 
accustomed either to exercise a qualified sovereignty, or to 
enjoy a merely nominal rank; but the natives of New Zealand 
are little acquainted with the history of heterogeneous empires 
formed by conquest, and they mean, when they give the 
kingly title to one of their leaders, to disclaim, as far as cir- 
cumstances allow, the supremacy of England. Above all, they 
desire to define the boundaries of a kingdom, so that within 
its limits no white intruder may be allowed to occupy land. 
When insurgent chiefs propose conditional overtures, it may 
fairly be assumed that they are beginning to be tired of the 


BUCK’s antipathy to black people and to brown people is only 
the conscious and articulate expression of a tendency which 
prevails wherever the English language comes into juxta- 
position with barbarous dialects. As long as the Imperial 
Government maintains an army in New Zealand, it is to a 
certain degree responsible for the policy which is pursued 
towards the natives; but the colony, by dispensing with pro- 
tection, may effectively exclude interference. There is no 
danger, in New Zealand, of the highly unsatisfactory complica- 
tions which threaten at this moment to involve the South 
African colonies in an alien quarrel. The Dutch settlers who 


have been allowed to form an independent Republic have 
engaged in a war with the Kaffirs and: me of their neighbours ; 
and some neighbouring colonists urge the Government to assist 
the Boers, who originally seceded for the express purpose of 
conducting their frontier disputes without external control. 
Once left without an English garrison, New Zealand will be 
separated by a thousand miles of sea from the nearest military 
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station; and, except under extraordinary circumstances, it 
would be useless to expect reinforcements from Australia. 

The form of the proposal for the withdrawal of the troops 
is even more significant than its substance. Following the 
example of some other colonial Governments, the New Zealand 
Cabinet has assumed a character which is at present wholl 
unconstitutional. The Governor is the only official lin 
between the Crown and the colony, and no formal communi- 
cation can be transmitted in either direction through any 
other channel. The acts of the local Legislatures are subject 
to the approval or disallowance of the Crown, but the Ministers, 
who are theoretically the nominees and agents of the Governor, 
are unknown to the Colonial Office. The measures of the 
local Government, though they may be really framed by Mr. 
Wexp and his colleagues, can only be noticed at home when 
they have been adopted and proposed by Sir Grorce Grey. 
The application of Responsible Government to dependencies, 
of which Mr. Mitt lately boasted as his own discovery, is 
still an experiment as far as its results are concerned, though 
there were preponderating reasons for making the trial. The 
continuance of the old method of administration was inex- 
pedient or impracticable; but it is uncertain whether the 
centrifugal force which would have snapped an unyielding 
chain will ultimately be checked by a more elastic bond 
of connection. It is, better that the colonies should fly 
oif into independent States than that they should be forcibly 
retained within the circumference of the Empire; but the 
a ithors of Responsible Government undertook to provide a 
planetary system of harmoniously revolving satellites, and it 
is still uncertain whether they will be able to keep their 
promise. Cabinets, as substantive bodies, are unknown to 
the English Constitution, and much more to its colonial 
copies. When they affect an independent existence, they 
contravene the theory that a Government represents the 
dignity and prerogative of the Crown ; and it is not surprising 
that their usurpation of authority should generally be connected 
with a tendency to discontent, if not to disloyalty. The 
Ministers of one of the Australian colonies lately attempted to 
organize a treasonable league with the neighbouring provinces 
on the pretext of the comparatively trifling grievance of 
transportation to Western Australia. Mr. WeELD’s proposal is 
less disrespectful, and in itself it appears not unreasonable ; 
but the Cabinet of New Zealand has no more legal right 
than a Club of Odd Fellows to negotiate with the Crown of 
England. 

If, however, the Ministers who represent colonial ma- 
jorities continue to encroach on the rights of the Governors, 
their claims will probably be conceded for the same reasons 
which recommended the adoption of the responsible system. 
The forms which correspond to a preconceived theory must 
give way to the actual working of institutions. When 
Colonial Governors were required to select their advisers from 
the members of the local Assemblies, the Crown virtually 
abdicated the power of regulating the internal affairs of 
outlying dependencies. It is better that the colonies should 
use their freedom as they think fit, although it may be a 
question how long it will be worth while to retain an hono- 
rary primacy. Secession, and the steps which, seeming to 
approach secession, may indefinitely postpone it, will not be 
denounced by any prudent English statesman as political 
crimes. 


THE SIN OF LIGHT READING. 


HERE is a sad piece of news just come to the surface for 
the Archbishop of York, and all the other serious persons 
who hold the ing of sensation novels to be one of the most 
pestilent practices of a confessedly disreputable age. It appears 
that a company was started for the purpose of lending people 
books to read, But, unfortunately, all hope of a dividend lay in 
the anticipation that the books which people would ask for would 
be serious books, which are less expensive in the first place, and 
in the second, like Sam Weller’s mufiins, are uncommonly fillin 
at the price. A reader gets through his three-volume novel wi 
a rapi pe Binder most unwelcome. A stout volume of sermons, 
on the other hand, or an elaborate history, lasts him perhaps ten 
times as long. A good novel draws him along, hile, with a more 
valuable book, the process is exactly reversed. So the hopes of 
the shareholders were somehow not fulfilled. With the pertinacity 
of the daughters of the leech, people insisted on demanding three- 
volume novels. History and philosophy slept the sleep of the 
just upon their shelves, while fiction had as many votaries as 
there were subscribers to the ‘ib: And it was not fiction of 
that exhilarating kind which yen Dr. Thomson thinks an allow- 
able refreshment. The subscribers did not care for those admirable 
stories which draw their interest from “the larger chapter of 
homely sympathies”—stories of “pious mothers training little 
children, of secret prayers offered up to Géd in the silence of 


the night for those children, of hints and helps to duty strewn 
in the path of those children continually.” For all this an 
evil generation with a vitiated palate has no liking. They prefer 
the doings of grown-ap e to those of li children, and 
pious mothers have to @ way for questionable wives. Hints 
and helps to duty are as a drug in the market. There is a much 
more lively demand for hints and helps to break the Ten Com- 
mandments than for encouragement to keep them. A single fact 
will serve to illustrate the frivolity and ete of 
modern readers. Ten copies of Mr. Froude’s History more than 
met the demand, while one hundred and seventy copies of Miss 
Braddon’s Only a Clod barely sufficed to keep the crowd of readers 
at bay. The taste for novels may, therefore, be reckoned as more 
than seventeen times stronger ou the taste for history. This 
distressing but instructive fact is clearly one not to be too lightly 
over, That a large body of readers should take a livelier 
interest in a man who is sup to come in for a windfall of 
thirty thousand a year, but who in truth never lived at all and 
whose thirty thousand a year is mere moonshine, than in a real 
King of England and six real wives, with real incidents to match, 
must seem incredible to a lover of Social Science. Such a state of 
things is really most disheartening to the members of that enthu- 
siastic Association. It shows a systematic absence of reverence for 
facts and figures. When one thinks of the number of papers that 
might have and read in time and the 
tion given to this imaginary man with his imaginary thirty thou- 
sand a year, of the quantity of fi that might have been 
amassed about se and female labour, of the new views and 
unspeakable crotchets that might have been brought to the birth, 
it fills the mind with despair of the prospects of the race. 
How can the species ever be regenerated in the face of this 
infatuated army of novel-readers ? How can the eternal rights of 
women gain recognition when those who ought to be fighting the 
battle are lingering with reckless interest over the fortunes of an 
imaginary heroine like the young lady in Miss Braddon’s novel, 
whose paltry merits are summed up in saying that she is very 
pretty and gracious and accomplished? The whole book from 
ginning to end does not contain a single idea in support of the 
good cause, for the women are pleasant and good-looking, and the 
men are not brutal and despicable tyrants. Nay, the moral of 
the story positively tends in the most objectionable direction. The 
heroine is such a poor creature, so lost to all sense of duty to her 
sex and her species, as literally to run after a husband who 
had left her under some mistaken notion. If Miss Braddon 
had only made her, by her desolate hearth, tranquilly compose a 
paper on emigration or on the advantages of a female printer’s devil, 
and allow her husband to go to Hong Kong or where he would, a 
great lesson might have been taught. After all, there is one good 
point about the novel which has condemned Mr. Froude’s History 
to retirement, and Social Science should not omit to put it to the 
authoress’s credit. When the happy couple are once more united 
at the end of the third volume, they hasten to make arrangements. 
for getting Mr. Merivale’s Roman History out of the circulating 
library and otherwise improving their minds. If Miss Braddon. 
had been so fortunate as to name Mr. Froude instead, those ten 
volumes might have instantly been demanded, the company saved,. 
and the shareholders enjoyed a dividend. The only consolation 
that we can offer to the di enthusiast for the study of 


facts rather than fiction is the common opinion that Mr. Froude’s. 


H VIII. is quite as imaginary and 
ade hero of Only a Clod. 

But to the people who are so dreadfully in earnest about life, 
and will not admit the existence of such a thing as a trifle, there 
is a difference in the degrees of noxiousness among novelists. 
Swindling, and poisoning, and bigamy are not pleasant or profit- 
able objects of contemplation, but at least they have the merit of 
exhibiting strength of purpose and vigour of execution ; and these 
are qualities which the earnest school protest we can never have 
enough of. Aurora Floyd, who soundly thrashes her groom; Sir 
Perceval hy: who incarcerates his sane wife in a lunatic asylum, 
and burns the parish register; the Italian Count in Abbot's Cleve, 
who deliberately puts his wife to death, though her death means 
toil and poverty for himself—all the heroes of this stamp are illus- 
trations of some, at all tga the virtues which make Frederick 
the Great a genuine hero. They are people who will not flinch 


non-existent a personage 


from the vigorous execution of their designs and the prompt chas- ~ 


tisement of their foes, simply because the rest of the world look 
on their designs and their promptitude with disapproving eyes. 
This, it seems, is the prime title of any man to be considered 
heroic. Although, therefore, it is preferable that we should learn 
this admirable lesson in the records of fact rather than in the 
unsubstantial inventions of fiction, still it is better that weak 
brethren should be induced to sympathize with selfish violence 
even in a mere novel than not at all. Of course it is to be 
lamented that the appetite of so many readers for historical 
facts is so uncommonly weak, and that they can only bring 
their minds to the study of the imaginary doings of a 
fictitious set of people. But babes must have milk. Those 
who do not care enough about history to sit at the feet of Mr. 
Froude, and learn that, after all, there is a good deal to be said for 
Henry VILL and his lusts and his treatment of his various wives, 
may have an almost my improving instructor in Mr. Wilkie 

ins. Henry, when his wife became inconvenient to him, had 
her head cut off; while Sir Perceval Glyde, not being able to cut 


off his wife’s head, put her out of sight in an asylum. ein 
excellent principle that it is possible for a man to get tired of his 
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wife, and that in such a case it is right for him to make away with 
her and to take another, is not illustrated in fiction on so om a 
scale as in fact; but the bigamy of the modern novel, in a small 
way, may be said to come.to much the same thing. Or there is 
the other and more comprehensive doctrine of modern historians, 
that if a man wants a thing which does not happen to be his 
own, then, if he is a true hero with insight and veracity, he 
will do his best to seize and keep what he wants. Those who 
have the requisite strength of mind and taste for history will 
hasten to the library and call for Mr. Carlyle’s last book. But 
those others whose minds are too loosely put together to bear the 
weight of grave study may be excused for turning to Paul Clifford, 
or Jack appara, or Oliver Twist, Frederick the Great appro- 
ype his neighbours’ provinces. The Artful Dodger appropriated 
is neighbours’ watches and pocket-handkerchiefs. The same 
beautiful simplicity of principle, and the same unfaltering resolu- 
tion in action, appear in the hero of romance as in the hero of 
history. So there is still balm in Gilead; and anybody who is 
etrated by despair at the thought of the victory of fiction over 
‘act may find some consolation in reflecting that some modern 
historians have won a decided victory over the novelists, even in 
the novelist’s own line. 

As we have said, however, all novels are not alike in the eyes 
of the truly earnest. ries of crime and violence may have 
imparted to them some of the characteristics of history. If there 
is plenty of action and striking incident in them, they must in 
some sort illustrate the fashionable moral lesson of the time, that 
action is the one thing for which life is worth having, the 
rightness or wrongness of the action being comparatively im- 
material. It is the story of mere feeling which the earnest man 
and the man of social science are so unwilling to tolerate. 
Analysis of moods and motives and passions is to them mere 
rubbish. Provided you get your work in the world well done, 
what is the use of worrying yourself as to the states of mind 
which preceded or accompanied the work? Such introspection 
and perplexity and wonderings about duty are as “ the tearful 
wranglings of a dyspeptic tailor.” To people thus intent on out- 
side facts, and thus contemptuous of feelings which are ——? 
facts, only that they are not outside, the writings of Mr. Trollope, 
for instance, must be a sore trial and vexation. The curious 
trains of reasoning which he pursues in the minds of young ladies 
and young gentlemen are, in their eyes, as incomprehensible and 
as frivolous as the most elaborate of Chinese puzzles. The careful 
statement of every little thought and doubt and anxiety which 
could possibly enter the mind of a young lady on the point of ac- 
cepting, or refusing, or jilting a suitor, seems to them as strange a 
perversion of ingenuity and waste of precious time as the execution 
of one of those amazing works of art which figure in coloured 
chalk on the London pavements. Then when, after the careful 
statement about the young lady, we are carried on through a 
second and a third analysis, eq’ careful, of the doubts and 
anxieties of the young lady’s mother, and of the doubts and 
anxieties of the lover, sonore even of two lovers—why the whole 
book becomesadownrightabomination of desolation. Besides all this, 
there are the long dialogues and the long love-letters, without a 
single “fact” in either from beginning to end. The other day, 
a writer in what is jocosely termed the leading journal drew 
a fearful picture of the occupation of the croupier at a German 
gaming establishment, and then, being unable any longer to 
repress his feelings, exclaimed—* To think of a man made in God's 
image leading an existence like that!” With equal pathos and 
justice, the earnest people shudder to think of a man made in 

’s image rising early and taking rest late, year after year, 
in order to write love-letters—and not his own fove-letters even, 
but those of young Jadies who never existed. And again, to 
think of people, equally made in God’s image, spending hours 
and hours in reading those letters, and in ascertaining what sort 
of a dress the lady had on when she wrote them, and what sort 
of a writing-table she used! The worst of this very touching 
reflection is, that it is every bit as suitable to most actions of 
human life. We may be just as horrified and disgusted to think 
of anybody made in God's image troubling himself with the 

tern of his coat, or the cleanness of his linen ; or caring whether 


is food is well or ill dressed, or reading history, or practising | 


with dumb-bells, or venturing to prefer claret to port. We are 
not sure even whether, on this principle, the fact of a man made 
in God’s image producing p a, of the stamp of the 
Times is not a thing “to think of.” Gaming is a very bad thing; 
but not at all because it is shocking that a man made in God's 
image should rake money off a table. The whole argument 
is only a resuscitation of the almost expired cant about men 
with immortal souls to save going to balls and playing cards. 
This was the ground on which, thirty or forty years ago, all novels 
were industriously kept out-of most serious and decent families. 
They were a waste of time that could never be restored. The 
made yo people light-minded and oblivious of their e 
interests. They filled them with discontent at the circumstances 
of actual life, and with disregard of gravity and veracity. It isa 
comfort to think that a great deal of this nonsense has ceased to 
be heard even in circles where it was once most rampant. Such 
a decay of cant is a reason for hoping that the cant which 
still hangs over us will in due time be dispersed. The worst of it 
is that one kind of cant seems only to make room for another, We 
get rid of theological cant, and then we get the cant of the earnest 
school. P used to abuse novels they had souls to 


save. Now abuse them because novels do not contain “ facts.” 


For this very reason, that they are a relief from facts, sensible men. 
and good a most wholesome mental refresh- 
ment. And besides this, they furnish the best material that can 
he got for those who like to reflect on life and its problems. The 
experience of an individual is almost always too confined to suffice 
pa bes purpose. The artificial cases of the novelist form a fair 
substitute. 


ROMANTIC SPOTS. 


(CLOVELLY, in Devonshire, is universally acknowledged to be 
can 


a romantic spot. It is like no other. place. No carriage 
ever pass up or down it. It is embosomed in oaks. It hangs on 
the side of a steep hill, and enthusiastic describers go so far as. to 
say that it is the only vat in England where the moon can be 

roperly seen, for at Clovelly, and at Clovelly alone, the traveller 
fools through a lane of overarching oaks, and sees, as in the frame 
ofa picture, the golden line of glory on the sea. Any lover of 
ique a spot. And if he gratifies his curiosity ly goes to 
Clovelly, 24 will find that it is a romantic spot, There are plenty 
of oaks about it, and fishermen and boats, and no carriage can get 
up or down its steep steps, and the tourist has to get out in the 
most delightful way at the top of the cliffs, and have his luggage 
carried down by porters. In the neighbourhood, too, are most 
delightful walks, cliffs covered with trees to the water’s edge, 
fold after fold of indented bays, rocks risi a, from 
the water, heather, fern, brooks, and dintindes of the pretty 
children of pretty mothers. If any one says Clovelly is not 
a romantic spot, he ought to be fiercely contradicted. But 
then it is a good thing to understand quite clearly what a romantic 
spot is, and Clovelly illustrates this in every way. There is 
another side to Clovelly—a side which does not appear in guide- 
books, but which immediately forces itself on the traveller. There 
is much romance at Clovelly, but there is also very much dirt and 
very much discomfort. It is very curious that the one street should 
be so narrow, but it is also very unwholesome, It is poetical to 
have a brook gurgling and leaping down this main street, but it is 
very prosaic to find that this brook is made to answer all the 
purposes of a sewer. No free air from land or sea sweeps up this 
miserable alley. Night and day there is one,close. all-pervading 
smell of donkeys, fish, and babies. It is of course romantic to 
stay at the little inn, for it is one of the unsophisticated dear 
old. Devonshire hostelries ; but the pleasure has its alloys, for the 
tap is under the principal bedrooms, and the frequenters of the 
tap interchange a series of unceasing jokes which must be v 
entertaining if the roars of laughter and the vociferations of patois 
which they excite are not wholly artificial. The rooms, too, 
have a ee about them of rotten apples which would be over- 
whelming if it were not successfully combated by a counteracting 
smell of hot farmers. Not that this is in the slightest degree 
to the discredit of the proprietor of the inn, for this is 


nothing at Clovelly. No window has any view whatever, | 


and the enthusiast who invented the theory about the golden 
line of moonlight seen through the oaks can certainly never 
have seen at Clovelly itself what he describes so enthusias- 
tically. If he went out of Clovelly, and got into an oak wood, he 
might have seen the moon through the leayes; but there are 
many other of England besides this favoured county of 
Devon of which as much could be said. It a little diminishes 
the romance of the place, too, to find that the lover of romance 
may not go by himself gratis and where he likes among the sur- 
rounding beauties of the landscape. The gates are locked, and he 
has to buy a little girl as a guide, and be shown all: the proper 
points to see, and be enthusiastic about them. When he has been 
taken the proper round, he once more returns to the romantic vil- 
lage, and settles himself into a quiet prolonged sniff at the stables 
which front his windows at a distance of ten feet. But then it is 
so consoling to know that he is in the only. village in England up 
and down which a wheeled vehicle cannot pass. 

After all, it is, very romantic, and —- who are fond of 
romance are quite right to go there. uch of the romance 
seems to lie in the accident that some one long ago, tickled 
with the oddity of being obliged» to walk to his inn, pro- 
nounced it to romantic. very one who has gone there 
since has found a great pleasure in noting this, and has settled that 
it really is very romantic to be obliged to walk up the main street 
of atown. ‘The fashion once set b gett pane overpowers all 
those who tread the same road which the author of the guide-book 
has taken. If the writer of a Murray were to pronounce a vi 
that happened to have no chimneys to be quaint and romantic, the 
ordinary tourist would honestly and sincerely feel ever afterwards 
the quaint romance of having the wreathing blue smoke pass in its 
own free Turneresque fashion from sitting-room to sitting-room, 
It is quite a mistake to think that the enthusiasm of tourists is 
affected. They really feel what they have been taught to feel. 
They cannot, of course, help noticing the smells at Clovelly. If 
they look out of their windows and see a stable, they know that 
the stable is not really a moonlit sea. But they feel the glory 
and the exaltation of being in a spot that is known to be 
romantic, and they do not care about a few inconveniences. 
And it is in its way an excellent thing that tourists, or at 
least that some tourists, should not care about discomforts 
and inconveniences. Hearts that love nature may reasonably 
be content that she alone should repay them, and may be quite 


indifferent to comfort and cleanliness. If-every one 
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be quite comfortable, and to live in airy rooms, and to sit down 
every day to good dinners, the beauties of scenery, the oddities 
of local customs, and the scenes of great historical events must 
be closed to the great majority of those who would take interest in 
them. By all means let us have tourists who go to romantic 
and who thoroughly enjoy them. And to a large proportion 

those who go to see them, romantic spots like Clovelly have no 
drawbacks. hat is there at Clovelly that an ardent, healthy, 
enthusiastic young man can ibly mind? If he does not mind 
sliding down the side of the jetty, and balancing himself over big 


and on which it is more difficult to give a completely satis- 
factory answer to the various difficulties which may [ suggested. 
The popular version of the theory of the rights of conscience 
is not very unlike that which was imputed to Liberals jin 
general by Dr. Newman, in the latest of his publications, He 
gives the following proposition as one of the Liberal dogmas to 
which he specially objected :—“ There are rights of consci 
such as that every one may lawfully advance a claim to profess an 
teach what is false and wrong in matters religious, social, and 
moral, provided that to his private conscience it seems absolutely 


stones, he can begin the day with a bathe in the sea; then | true and right.” And he gives, as a legitimate inference from this, 
yon he can some sort of breakfast, and have his delicious pipe | the proposition—* Therefore individuals have a right to preach 
= ; and we should imagine that a tobacco of the stronger | and practise fornication and polygamy.” A few weeks ago, we 
Pug sort—Cavendish, for example—would create an atmosphere of | made some observations on this, amo: other statements of 
her its own, and triumph over the usual Clovelly scent in the | Dr. Newman’s on Liberalism in general, but the subject is not one 
acm air around. Then he can go out the whole day long, and | to be dismissed in the few lines which were all that we could at 
of walk himself so dead tired among the adjacent romantic | that time afford toit. It well deserves a fuller discussion, and it 
as scenery that, after his evening food and his evening pipe, he can | is impossible to do justice to it without drawing such an outline 
t throw himself on his bed and sleep with the heaviness of | of the relation to each other of the main questions of moral 
saa fatigue till it is time to begin the next day with his bathe. To | philosophy as will show the place which we should be disposed 
_ eee ey: Ne a ame and a taste for the beautiful, | to allot to conscience, and the general conception which we have 
" we can conceive Clovelly would be delightful. And there are | formed of its rights. ' 

° women as well as men who can thoroughly enjoy these sort of | The general problem of all moral philosophy is to give a true 
ie romantic spots. But then they are women of a peculiar class. | theory of the rules by which human conduct ought (whatever that 
an They are, as a general rule, the women who do not belong to men. | may mean) to be regulated. It-will be found on examination to be 
Be, Maiden ladies nant geet like ie very much. To their | summed up in three pou epttee :—What is the meaning of 
o honour, —— id, they do not generally care much for accom- sa hy aman do right, and not wrong ? 
x modation. ey want romance and scenery at a moderate price; | How are men in general, or given men in particular, to know 
> and they are charmed if they not only get this, as they ae bios it | what is right and what is wrong? A complete answer to these 
at Clovelly, but if they also have something a little odd, ing, | three questions would constitute a complete system of moral phi- 
- and bewildering to write tu their correspondents about, such as | losophy. In one sense, each of the three questions is independent 
ng that the place where they are staying is so funny and nice, and no | of the other two, but their natural order is that in which they are 

a cart can get up it, and there is a stable quaintly situated at a | arranged above, and it is difficult to answer satisfactorily the ques- 
nd distance of two or three yards from the bedroom window. Who | tion as to the rights of conscience without giving more or less of 
i a would grudge good women so harmless a pleasure as this? Who | an answer to all three. 
to ought not rather to be very glad that there are romantic spots like | The first question then is, what is meant by right and wrong, 
is Clovelly, where pleasure so harmless can be abundantly enjoyed? | which, it is to be observed, are both substantives and adjectives. 


But there are other tourists for whom these romantic spots are 
not fit, and it is most desirable that they should see that romantic 
spots ate not in their line, and that guide-books should — 
indicate to them that a spot, although unquestionably romantic, wi 
not suit them. If, for instance, a guide-book, instead of merely 

ing of the rocks and moonlight and steep streets of Clovelly, 
so described its dirt, its smells, its tainted brook, its barbarous 
accommodation, no harm would be done for the tourists to whom 


The answer is that right and wrong, the adjectives, are words de- 
noting the agreement or divergence of an action from any rule 
with which the action is compared. Right, the substantive, means 
a faculty or power secured to any person by any rule; and a wrong 
means an act done in violation of a right. Thus, the words right 
and wrong, whether used as adjectives or as substantives, are em- 
phatically relative words, and convey no information at all unless 
we know what is the quality of the rule according to which a 


such are suited—young men with a fortunate power of | given action is said to be right or wrong, or a given power is | 
smoking Cavendish, onl , able-bodied, hardy maiden | secured. The only definite quality ovnt suggested | 
uce the 


ladies; but great good would be done, for ladies of delicate 


as a possible test for moral rules is their tendency to 


constitution would not venture to go there. The fit people wl, og 


would still go, and ‘the unfit people would be preserved from 
going, and nothing could be better for all It is sad 
to think how many excursions fail altogether to answer their 


because those who take them 
Petple ter that such or such a place 4 view, 
splendid 


happiness of mankind at large ; and after all the words which have!‘ 4 
been heaped up upon the subject, and all the books which have, °C = 
been written upon it, no one been able either to deny that ‘*~ &~.~ 
there is a connection between virtue and vice on the one hand, LTA uf 
and happiness and misery on the other, or to show that right ¢.0./i).. > 
and wrong, in the emphatic sense, mean anything else thanthe (|, | 
‘woods, moon on the waters, and so on; and they long to | conformity or otherwise of an action with rules so framed as te. , wy 
go to it. They think it is a pity not to go toit, if going to it would | produce @ maximum of happiness, Pead. wit g 
not take them altogether out of their way. But the first recom- | This cele, indeed, though it lies at the bottom of the o..» Lrwn 


an mendation of a place is, that it should answer the object for which | whole subject, and though its true character and position are |... -/. 1.) 
of those who come to it really care. Ifa traveller wants health and | not uently overlooked, does not, in fact, occasion much diffi- «+. 
on rest, relief to his body and mind, repose and fresh air, it is a | culty. great difficulty lies in answering the other two ques- .~““~~“—_\“" 
al thorough mistake to go to a romantic spot. How can a woman, | tions. How are particular people to know what course of conduct ~ «+ | «14 
a for example, who is not very strong, have any appetite in the little | is prescribed by rules so framed as to uce a maximum of %% wWir< 
“A inn of a dirty little fishing village; and if she has no appetite, | happiness, and why, when they do know it, should they act tin: 
ws what good can her excursion do her? It is not being fine or | accordingly? To the question, how you are to know what is right ae 
- luxurious to require comfort on excursions for those to | in the sense explained, there are two principal answers. First, it~ *©4 
l- whom comfort is indispensable to health. And even those | is said, the knowledge may be got as other knowledge is got— Ne, A & 
ae who are blessed with health would do well sometimes | namely, by experience generalized and thrown into the shape of / 
sad to pause a little before they betake themselve to romantic spots. | rules. Next, it is said, that ev man has a conscience, or | 7 
ip We should like, in this matter, to utter a word of warning to | natural faculty, which tells him without further trouble what is 

brides. Being in the romantic time of life, and full of poetry, and | right and what is tong c . 
of altogether in a state of rapture, they think how sweet it would The third question, Why should I do what is right? also ad- Aran! 
e be to go toa vy outlandish remote little place, and there | mits of a variety of answers, which may be arranged under two POhele fh 
od wander about with Him. This is how novelists make the young principal heads. One school counts up the sanctions of morality, . - v 
Pr ladies speak of what they will do with their young man; and | such as the legal, the popular, and the religious; te. you ke Cennanl 
re novelists ought to know, for they live on their knowledge of | be hung, hated, and damned if you do such or such acts—there- ___, , 
at young ladies and their ways. But young ladies might find | fore abstain. The other school speaks of a special sense of’ © + / 
ot themselves much more comfortable if some wise friend, ac- | obligation which, as it asserts, rises up in the mind when it “~*~ . 
il quainted with the real character of romantic spots and the | contemplates right actions as such, and which is entirely different ey ee 
lk accommodation to be found there, hinted to them that the | in its character from either fear or hope, and constitutes in itself > 
ye extremity of intimacy forced on a wife in the first-days of her | a peremptory and entirely sufficient reason for doing one set of 
- wedded life by the arrangements of romantic spots is not alto- | things and abstaining from another, Itisalleged that theconscience »». /,' 
1s gether agreeable; and that she had better wait a little before she | is the seat of this feeling. ~—_ 
ts carries off her husband to scenes where, at the proper time of the | It is not necessary, in order to investigate the rights of - 
nid month, there is certainly a moonlit sea, and where, if you get into | conscience, to enter into a discussion of the comparative merits 
is the right Pee you certainly may see the moonbeams quiver | of these two systems. In each of them the samo great 
1. through the oak-leaves, but where, after looking at the moonlight | questions are discussed and decided, and though there is ae.) | 
It is over, the only retreat is to a village pothouse. Comfort is a | considerable difference between the ways in which the second ~ ~ 
at matter of legitimate oes to enthusiasts, but it is unquestion- | and third questions are answered, the practical difference be- 
y ably favourable, not only to health, but to modesty. tween the two is less important than it might at first sight be 
Jaf supposed to be. In each case the conscience plays much the same 
part. It isa guide and a judge who executes his own seiitences, 
a THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. and that quite as much in the utilitarian scheme as in the other. 
e bh pe rete all that has been said and written | That scheme may be, and we are disposed to think that it is, the 
y on: the rights of conscience, toleration, freedom of opinion, | true one; but the fact that men have consciences, explain it how 
4 . and other ‘topics of the same kind, it still remains true that | you will, still remains true. There is an internal voice which 

there is any subject on which so much confusion exists, | warns the utilitarian, as well as other people, that this is to be 
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done and that left undone, and which, after the act is over, makes 
them feel either regret or self-approval for having done it. We 
may, or may not, think that it is a truthful guide and a 
judge—that is, that its admonitions point out the course which 
contributes to the production of a maximum of happiness, and that 
its judgments are of such a character as to furnish a motive for 
uing that course ; but that it does influence human conduct, 
both as a guide and as a sanction, there can be no doubt at 
all. It is as much a matter of fact as any other fact in our 
whole nature. Upon the other view of the nature of morals the 
position of conscience may look more important at first sight 
than it is = utilitarian principles; but even on this theory it is 
lain enough that conscience is not, and cannot be, everything. 
Probably no moralist worthy of the name, or sufficiently 
eminent to exercise the least influence over his neighbours, was 
ever content with so crude and slight a theory as that each man 
had in his own breast an infallible guide and judge, whose pre- 
scriptions at once announce the moral law in a complete shape, 
and provide adequate sanctions for enforcing its precepts. Theo- 
rists of one kind or another always must be, and, in point of fact, we 
believe always are, provided with expedients for Saline with the 
case of an ill-instructed ordiseased conscience. An external standard 
of morals, of one sort or another, has always to be set up as a 
criterion by which the dictates of individual consciences may be 
measured ; and that is the fact which gives utilitarians one of 
their strongest pra which is, that sooner or later, and 
after more or less difficulty, circumlocution, and obscurity, every 
moral theory comes round at last to their own doctrine under 
some one or other of the numerous forms which it is capable of 
assuming. It would appear, therefore, that whatever answer may 
be given to the main — of moral philosophy, it will always 
be necessary, in considering the question, what are the rights of 
conscience ?—in other words, what specific consequences ought 
islators or systematic moralists to attach to the fact that indi- 
viduals do y, and in good faith, believe this or that to be right 
or ?—to assume some external standard by which the correct- 
ness of the dictates of individual consciences may be measured. 

The — therefore, what are the rights of conscience ? 
may be thus stated. Assuming the existence of an external test 
of the morality of actions—and for the purpose of distinctness we 
will sup that the doctrine of general utility supplies such a 
test—and assuming, further, the existence in every man of a facult 
which tells him to do or abstain from certain things, and whic 
rewards or punishes him for such acts and abstinences, what is 
the relation between this internal and the true external standard, 
and how far and with what limitations is it desirable to accept 
compliance with the internal and imperfect standard as equivalent 
to compliance with the external and true standard? A complete 
answer to this question would be a complete statement of the 
rights of conscience, that is, of the specific consequences which 
a legislator or systematic moralist would attach to obedience to 
its guidance, or rather of the cases in which he would regard such 
obedience as a justification of the person obeying, although his 
conduct was wrong when judged by the external standard. 

It is obvious that, when an external standard of morals has 
once been chosen, that external standard will apply, not only to 
specific acts, but to every general rule by which specific acts are 
estimated. Taking, therefore, the rule of general utility as the 
standard, the question will be, in what cases does it promote the 
general interests of the world at large that men should act on the 
admonitions of their own consciences, even though their consciences 
advise them to do, and reward them for doing, and punish them 
for not doing, acts which violate the principle of utility—acts 
which belong to a class forbidden by rules calculated to produce a 
maximum of happiness. It would require a complete treatise to 
answer this question fully, but it is possible to state shortly the 
leading principles on which its solution depends, and to give a few 
illustrations which will show the way in which it woul work in 

tice. 

The first question which it involves is—What is conscience? 
In what light is it to be considered? To this there are only two 
possible answers. Conscience may be regarded either as a faculty 
entirely sui generis, as a crowning ruling principle which, as has 
been impressively said, “if it had force, as it has right, would 
govern the world,” or it may be regarded as a combination of 
reason and sympathy, become habitual and acting instinctively. 
It is obvious that the consideration to which it is entitled will 
vary greatly according as we adopt the first or second of these 
views. Our own opinion is in favour of the second, which we will 
state somewhat more fully before trying to support it. 

We regard conscience, then, as a compound faculty, the opera- 
tions of which are some evidence, but not conclusive evidence, that 
the actions which it commends and rewards, or forbids and 

unishes, are morally good or bad, ¢.e. conform to or violate rules 
ramed on the principle of general utility. If we consider the opera- 
tions of conscience, it will appear that every conscientious feelin 
contains the two elements of feeling and reason. The emotion call 
praise or approval, and the emotion called blame, are as sponta- 
neous as light, and not much less vivid, though they are far less 
steady and definite, partly because the facts which excite them 
are usually complex and transient. Reason and experience alone 
can frame any interpretation of these feelings, or draw any sort of 
inference from them. The proposition that an act ought not to 
be done because conscience forbids it is as much the work of the 


performed to some tolerable extent, a person can no more be said 
to have a conscience, in the full sense of the word, than a child 
can be said to speak till it has learnt how to arrange the sounds 
which, when put together, make up words. A man sees another 
killed, and feels horror at the sight, or, having killed another person, 
feels horror at the recollection. Or, again, he receives or confers a 
leasure, and feels satisfaction in the act and in the recollection. 
hese feelings are no doubt n conditions without which 
conscience could not be formed, as the faculty of making sounds 
is essential to speech ; but they are no more to be called conscience 
than such sounds are to be called speech, till, by the help of 
reason, they have received a sufficiently definite form to be capable 
of specific application to particular facts. Thus, for instance, the 
instinctive sympathetic element of conscience revolts at the sight 
of the infliction of pain simply, but no one would describe con- 
science as being sufficiently developed to deserve the name until 
it had learnt to distinguish between the pain given by a surgeon 
and the pain given by an assassin. We should, therefore, 
describe conscience as being, not a simple primary faculty, but 
a power of self-praise or blame formed by reason into a habit. In 
so far as this habit acts by anticipation, conscience is a guide. 
Za so far as it acts retrospectively, it is a judge executing its own 
ecrees. 

Several reasons for this opinion might be given, but the great 
reason is that the theory which as a 
governing faculty—a faculty sui generis, and distinct from 
others —is inconsistent with the wide variations between the 
dictates of the consciences of different men at different times. 
The faculties which are undoubtedly sui generis and ultimate 
authorities vary, as far as we can judge, within very narrow 
limits. The more definite se or instance, sight, hearing, 
and touch—vary hardly at all, a in degree from man to man, 
so far, at least, as we can judge. With exceptions so rare as to 
constitute a curiosity, all men ise the same colours, and 
even the same shades of colours, and the same shapes. No one 
fails to distinguish a bass voice from a tenor, or the feeling of 
leather from that of cloth; and where variations do occur, as in 
the case of colour blindness, there is no difficulty in making the 
who is in an insignificant the fact. 

his is very different from the case of morals. A great deal has 
been said—not always, we think, wisely—on the difference between 
the moral ear of different times and countries, and of 
different individuals of the same time and country. It has been 
asserted with some vehemence, on the one side, that the virtues of 
one age and nation are the vices of another; and it has been said with 
equal warmth, on the other side, that no nation ever approved of 
ingratitude, or cruelty, or perfidy as such, although under particular 
circumstances they may have applauded actions which others 
would have classed under those heads. Let us try to form 
some notion of the d of truth which is contained in these 
ego! statements. it possible to state in general the limits 
of the agreement and divergence of men upon questions of 
right and wrong? We do not think the task is hopeless. The 
morality of a given society consists of the rules of conduct which, 
as a fact, are considered binding in that society, and these rules 
have reference to the way in which the society is organized. Now 
there are dispositions which are obviously and oe, injurious 
to mankind in general, let society be organized how it although 
they are injurious in different ways in different kinds of societies. 
On the other hand, there are dispositions and practices which are 
injurious in societies organized in one way, and not in societies 
organized in other ways. We believe that this distinction marks 
with a considerable degree of the line of agreement and 
divergence in moral Fe pero Qualities generally injurious get 
common names, and are — disapproved by those nam 
though they are variously defined. Thus cruelty, ingratitude, an 

rfidy are, and always have been, injurious to every society in 
which they have existed, and accordingly have always been stigma- 
tized by dyslogistic names proximately equivalent to each other in 
various languages. An ancient Greek and a modern Englishman, 
or a modern Englishman and his great-grandfather, would define 
cruelty differently. The Greek was not quite sure whether it was 
cruel to massacre the Melians in cold blood. The Englishman a 
hundred years thought it not cruel to le for horse- 
stealing, or to bait bulls, or set cocks to fight. y Englishmen 
now think it cruel to hang men for murder. Still, ancient Greeks, 
Englishmen in the eighteenth century, and Englishmen in the nine- 
teenth century have all agreed in the general conclusion that there 
were cases in which the causing of pain was wrong, and that the 
disposition to cause pain in such cases was common enough to 
require a distinct dyslogistic epithet. In other words, dis- 
approved of cruelty, though they defined it variously. 

the other hand, the cases of divergence in moral judgment 

arise from different ideas according to which society may be 
organized. For instance, society may be organized on radically 
ditferent ideas as to the nature and attributes of God, and as to 
the relation of the sexes. The result will be a totally different, 
and even discordant, set of moral principles and rules on these 
subjects. A nation may be organized in such a way as to produce 
a complete divorce between morality and religion. God, or the 

, may be thought of as capricious or immoral beings, or as 
ings indifferent to mankind. the other hand, God may be 
thought of as the great source and pattern of all goodness. 
of these theories will give birth to a corresponding set. of moral 


reason as the proposition that you ought not to eat — fruit 
because it will disagree with you. Till this task has been fully 


Conscience generated under well-known conceptions of the Deity 


rules, and to a corresponding state of conscientious sensibility. | 
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Suttee and the worship of Moloch and of Baal Peor. It 
also prescribed, under other influences, the highest forms of Chris- 
tian virtue. Some views of the relations of God to man lead to 
asceticiam ; others lead to the social conception of morals which 

wails in our own time and country. Under the first of these 
views, a life of monastic austerity is the perfection of holiness ; 
under the second, it is a mistake, involving a culpable neglect of 
plain duties. The different conceptions of the relation of the 
sexes which prevail in different times and at different ean are 
too well known to require more than a passing notice. Polygamy 
is approved by the conscience of Mahometans; ye by 
that of Christians. Concubi was perfectly right and natural 
in the eyes of Abraham and David. Plato wrote the Phedrus 
and the Symposium. In our own days, the moral sentiment 
on this subject prevalent in Protestant and Roman Catholic 
countries differs ptibly. All these vast differences are faith- 
fully represented by the consciences of the persons who live under 
the influence of the ideas from which they spring, and it is well 
worth remarking that there are no subjects on which conscience 
speaks so plainly or loudly, and rewards and punishes so severely, 
as those on which the consciences of different ages and classes 
contradict each other most flatly. 

These divergences and ments of the consciences of different 
ages and nations - perfectly with the theory that con- 
science is compounded of sympathy and reason ; for reason acts in 
the most various manners under different circumstances, and is 
almost entirely under the dominion of the sentiments prevalent 
in the particular age and nation in which it acts. With the great 
mass of men there is little or no difference between clearly under- 
standing a theory and believing it, and thus almost every one’s 
conscience is a reflection of the current maxims and principles of 
the time and country of the person who has it. If conscience is 
supposed to be more than this, if it is regarded as a divine or 
daipwy residing in every man’s breast, it is, to us at 

east, altogether impossible to explain its divergencies. Either it 
is not such an oracle at all, or if it is, it is a fallible oracle, which 
comes practically to the same thing. 

We are now in a position to consider what are the rights of 
conscience, or, in other words, what consequences the legislator, 
the systematic moralist, and individual men respectively, ought 
to attach to the fact that the conscience of a particular person 
approves of or blames this or that. The answer will vary 
considerably in each of these three cases. First, take the case 
of the legislator. Legislation is always reducible to a case 
of the contingent infliction of penalties, and for this reason 
it is always primd facie an evil, for restraint and penalty mean 
suffering, at unless a balance of happiness is produced by its 
infliction the result is a loss, Where the conscience of any 
part of the persons legislated for comes into opposition to the law 
this loss is greatly enhanced, for to a person who does not 
with the legislator, nor believe him to be wiser than himself,a law 
forbidding him to do this or that is no more than a prudential 
reason for not doing it. His mind remains as it was, subject only 
to the fact that a new is superadded to those which he for- 
merly ran in acting on his opinions. Heavier punishments will 
therefore be n to make such laws effectual than in cases 
where conscience acts the other way. On the other hand, if the 
legislator has great moral weight, if those for whom he legislates 
have a great respect for him, the fact that he denounces and 
punishes a icular thing is a strong reason to his subjects for 
supposing that that thing is not right but wrong. Hence, if the 
legislator commits himself to a conflict with the conscience of his 
subjects, or any of them, he ought, in the first place, to have in 
view a perfectly clear and very great advantage. He ought, if 

ible, to be so much superior to those for whom he legislates in 
and wisdom that his disapproval will carry with it great 
moral weight. These rules, simple as they are, give the real 
solution of most of the common cases about the rights of con- 
science. Why not persecute religions which the majority of a 
nation consider erroneous? Because the fact that they are 
conscientiously held—i.e. that the reason of a large number 
of people, exercised on their sentiments, produces an habitual 
conviction of the duty of believing them—shows that the 
gain of exterminating them is doubtful, as they may be true; 
and that the certain evil to be incurred in the operation would 
be enormously great, because there would be so much resistance. 
Why treat Thuggee and Suttee as crimes? Because the evil 
to be overcome is great and indisputable, and because it is so 
glaring that, if faced and denounced as being what it is, there is a 
strong probability that even those whose consciences now aioe 
such practices will come to change their minds. Why punish high 
treason as a crime when it is often committed by virtuous men on 
the loftiest principles? Because destruction is to a government 
the greatest of all evils, and self-preservation the first of duties. 
Still the conscientious character of the offence mitigates it so far 
that, when the immediate danger is over, no one would wish to 
punish a traitor as one would punish a murderer. In short, the 
tact that anything whatever is in accordance with the consciences 
of a large body of people is a matter to be considered by the legis- 
lator in the creation of rights respecting it, and is, generally 
ing, one of the strongest possible reasons against hostile 
legislation, though it is only a reason like another which in par- 
ticular cases may have to give way. 

Next, consider the rights of conscience from the point of view 

of the systematic moralist. How does the fact that an act was 


Meaning by the morality of an act its consistency with the principle 
of utility, it is obvious that the morality of an act no more d 

on the conscience of the agent than the time of day depends on 
his watch. Acts, however, are more frequently viewed by mo- 
ralists, not so much in relation to any specific moral principle of 
this sort as in relation to the light which they throw on the 
general character of the agent, and on the degree in which other 
men would love or hate him. Viewed in this light, a conscien- 
tious act is, in all common cases, equivalent toa right act, but 
there is an indetinable line beyond which this is not true. In- 
tellectual duties form a real and most important, though a grossly 
neglected, province of morality. Honesty, energy, and courage in 
the conduct of the mind are of this number, and if a man’s con- 
science is either crotchety, superstitious, or cowardly, this is 
positive proof that the man himself must have been either false, 
idle, or cowardly in his thoughts, and some de of disap’ 
bation and contempt are the appropriate punishments for these 
offences, 

Lastly, take the individual point of view. My conscience 
prescribes this or that. Ought I to act upon it unreservedly, 
fearing as Ido that my mind will not be at peace unless I a 
80, whatever systematic moralists may say to the contrary?. The 
answer is that no man’s watch goes quite right, though the 
sun keeps time to a second. It is a question for every individual 
whether he will trust his neighbour’s watch, which he can see only 
at a distance and indistinctly, and whether he can trust himself to 
take an observation. As to peace of mind, that is an advan- 
tage of which every man must measure the value and extent 
for himself. As a matter of fact, it is hardly probable that a 
habit fixed by the practice of many years will alter itself to meet 
a particular opinion formed with reference to a special set of cir- 
cumstances. 


BROKEN HEARTS. 


T is nothing new to say that there exists a large mass of 
popular expressions and little phrases to which no definite 
meaning—or, more technically speaking, no fixed connotation—is 
attach They are used because they convey a popular idea to 
the — mind; they are vague traditional forms that con- 
veniently serve to conceal, or at least to gloss over, an ignorance of 
cause and effect. All understand them, or fancy they do. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico; and it is probably for this reason that 
they are so widely spread and so deeply rooted. Without exactly 
us anything, they pretend to tell us a great deal. They 
sound well, and often, when applied to subtler subj the 
appear royal roads to mental analysis, or do duty as psych halal 
y-veckoners. Of this class of expressions there is none more 
frequently used and abused than that of “a broken heart.” There 
is a deep mysterious charm brooding over these words, from whose 
influence not only the many, but even certain select writers of 
poetry and novels, are unabie to escape. They suggest all manner 
of deep, dark thoughts— of headlong careers and tragical ends. 
They may explain almost every act of eccentricity, or of moral 
obliquity. It seems that any extraordinary deed for which no 
other satisfactory motive can be found may, by a kind of ex- 
haustive process, be safely referred to a broken heart. This isa 
comfortable and philanthropical manner of discovering the main- 
spring of human actions in cases which, if otherwise treated, 
might lead us to a harsher conclusion. It seems also what might. 
be expected in an age one of whose chief tendencies it is to 
every kind of crime, murder included, as the abnormal develop- 
ment of some natural propensity. The only doubt is whether 
notions of comfort and philanthropy may not be carried too far. 

In the poetry of Byron, and more especially of his imitators, 
who were bewildered and attracted by the bizarreries of their 
self-adopted master, broken hearts and blighted beings saw 
their palmiest days. They were the centre-points of interest in 
each episode, to which everything else was subordinate. But a 
reaction followed. Readers and writers alike became nauseated 
with this drawing-room sansculottism, and, as a consequence, 
poetical productions became more vigorous and healthy. n this 
change of cliaracter in its poetry the present age cannot congratulate 
itself too much. But the doctrine of the broken heart is not yet- 
extinct in English literature. It reappears in a different 
while it is radically the same; it is not enunciated with its former 
boldness, but still it is there. In certain novels of the Guy 
Livingstone stamp, it is by no means uncommon to meet with some 
interesting Hercules who, in spite of his adamantine frame and 
ues superfluity of muscle, has yet had his mighty spirit 
crushed within him; and it is an interesting study to observe the 
different forms in which his soul’s despair will develop itself. 
One, who unites the simplicity of a with the biceps of a 
giant, will comfort his wounded life by sitting late on into the 
night, and, with the perpetual cigar in his mouth, staring 
strangely at the fire. Occasionally, he seeks diversion by some 
perilous eeniplipmnme ride, during which he takes the most des- 
perate leaps, or ly pounds to a jelly some refractory farmer 
who has a natural objection to seeing his young crops trodden 
down. But aman who has a broken heart has surely a right to 
break other people’s bones. Yet in the end he dies quietly in 
his bed; a gentle smile breaks over that stern face, his lips murmur 
the name of her who has marred his being, and the brave spirit is 

e. All this is innocent enough. Another giant, whose nature 
is less lily-like, seeks consolation in a diflerent way. Ile will 


prescribed by a given man’s conscience atlect its moral quality? , generally leave England, will visit tle various hells of Lurope, 
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will lose thousands per night, or, gaining them, will curse his good 
luck. Eventually, he may fancy seduction or murder, and will 
thus end his chequered career—a noble being wrecked by the 
breezes of an evil fate. But is not she who shrouded his life in 
gloom to be held ible for his darker deeds? These, how- 
ever, are instances of the high heroic kind which can but seldom 
be met with among ordinary mortals. The broken heart, as seen 
in the less exalted being, must be repaired, if at all, with a less 
costly cement. It may be well to consider the origin and the 
consequences ca’ e which this expression is popularly 
used to denote. 

Phe heart is a tender article, and must be gently handled; and 
the causes which will produce its fracture are various. When a 
man whose life has previously been characterized by vigour, 
energy, and general liveliness, on meeting with some untoward event 
—the death, it may be, or the peer | of his wife, or perhaps 
the failure of some speculation which was to make him a 
millionaire or a pauper—falls henceforth into a state of moody 
inactivity, of indisposition to intercourse with his fellow-men, 
the change which thus comes over his whole character is often 
accounted for by saying that “his heart is broken.” Now the 
meaning of this simply 1s that the affliction, or the sense of shame, 
or the disappointment, is such that he finds he does less violence 
to himself by succumbing without a struggle than he would were 
he to endeavour to shake off the chains of his sorrow. The 
stouter the stuff of which a man is made, the less likely is he to 
bear about him the traces of a broken heart. Again, just as 
illness is not without its sweets to children and weak-minded 
adults, who like to be regarded as interesting sufferers and made 
much of, so, too, the escape from the more onerous duties of life, 
under the plea of an all-en ing woe, will go no inconsiderable 
way towards soothing the melancholy of the heartbroken man. 
He is at liberty to follow his own humour, at the expense of 
society, in everything; he may talk when and as he likes, or, if 
he chooses, he may be silent. “Should he think fit to indulge a 
cynical vein, his bitterest sarcasms will be excused on the ground 
of his irremediable grief. He is, in fact, licensed to bore both 
himself and those about him to any extent. It is, of course 
impossible for a man who is suffering under any great trial 
to conceal all traces of it in his outward demeanour ; it is 
very natural and very pardonable that, for a time at least, 
he should wish to withdraw from scenes and from society in 
which he has been accustomed to mix, but which have now 
become uncongenial to him. We are far from setting up as a 
model the ideal character in the Republic, which, through reason 
of its own all-sufficient virtue, refuses to be seriously affected by 
sublunary sorrows, such as the death of a relative or a friend; nor 
is there much chance that human nature will ever attain to such 
stoical perfection. The belief that it is better to strive to rform 
one’s duty to society, even in the midst of the severest a iction, 
than to sink unresistingly into a slough of apathy or moroseness, 
does not, as some — would seem to think, argue heartlessness. 
“ Orescit indulgens sibi ry and why should sorrow 
be stimulated rather than checked? It is a mistaken sympathy 
and maudlin sentimentality which makes a hero out of the too 
demonstrative sufferer. It is a far nobler thing “ to suffer and be 
strong” than to allow oneself to be known everywhere as the 
victim of a broken heart. 

There is another class of sufferers from the heart epidemic who 
are regarded with considerable curiosity and interest—disappointed 
lovers. To say that a person has loved wisely and not too well is, 
in the eyes of the romantic and impassioned elect, equivalent to 
saying that he or she has never loved at all. A man who can 
come out of the fiery furnace without bearing traces of the flame 
is thought by certain juvenile enthusiasts to be a brute. We have 
a right to expect that his heart should be broken, and it is the 
fault of the heart if it is not. Hearts are like highly-tempered 
steel—the best are the most brittle. When two young persons 
enter into an engagement to be married, pledging eternal love 
and fidelity between the figures of the Lancers or in the intervals 
of a waltz, it is no doubt a very serious and a very solemn thing. 
On what grounds are stern parents or worldly-minded guardians 
in stepping in between the sanctity of their 

ere ms to pecuniary disparity, or ibly absolute 
deficiency? What has lucre to do with love? PUinfortunately, a 
great d Love does not often live ina cottage ; nor, in the pre- 
sent century, is beauty unadorned adorned the most. For these 
reasons, the hearts of many an enamoured couple are ruthlessly 
torn asunder. The scheme of love which has been so fondly 
built up falls to the ground, and great is the fall of it. Either 
the young lady or the young gentleman, or both, are for the 
time being heartbroken, the space n for repairing the 
fracture being regulated by the circumstances of condition or age. 
Be it long or be it short, the severed pieces will eventually unite. 
Now it may be said that this w: hardly be possible if the 
visitation were as keen as the words might seem to imply; to 
what, then, does it all amount? A girl when she loses her lover 
loses a great deal, whoever he may be, and under whatever dis- 
advantages he a She has been accustomed to regard 
matrimony as the be-all and end-all of existence, and now, just as 
she has drawn the prize, it seems hard to have it taken away. 
When an en ent is abruptly broken off, there are various 
petty mortifications which the fair deserted has to bear. Ever 
since she has woven her siken toils round the unwary male she 
has been the envy of her fellow-virgins. She has walked erect 
gad superior among them all, It has been gratifying to display 


in public the devotion of her swain, to trot him out, and to 
show the perfect ease with which he is to be managed—just 
as the equestrian in Rotten Row loves to exhibit the — 
of hand with which he controls a young thorough-bred. 

this over. She must pinnacle ; the 
trophy of her prowess is gone, and her is de Doubt- 
ths wan ae Still 
the real feeling uppermost in her mind is one of mortification 
and annoyance. Juvenile attachments are easil replaced— 
“lightly come, lightly awh A new season will bring a new 
admirer, and the broken is healed. And even for “wounded 
fawns” of less tender years there yet remains balm in Gilead. 
Love may be fickle, but justice is sure, though slow. The much- 
injured fair one has but to make known her tale of wrong, the 
blight which has fallen upon her innocent confiding heart, to the 
sympathetic ear of a British jury, and, can she but make her 
case clear, consolation, in the —— of pecuniary nicely 
apportioned to the bitterness of the wrong, will inly be hers. 
It is astonishing how effectually the melancholy of lovely woman 
can be assuaged by a proclamation of her wrongs, and the acqui- 
sition of a few thousand pounds. 


caresses of his affianced bride, whether it be by the tal com- 
mand or the sentence of the fickle fair he must bear his fate 
as best he may. He will of course try to “ the whole 
thing” in the way that seems most natural to him. If he endea- 
vours to court oblivion by applying himself with renewed energy 
to the duties of his station, whatever they may be, it is not un- 
likely that it will be hinted that “he never cared much about 
her.” If, on the other hand, his affliction begets entire reckless- 
ness, his life becoming henceforward one pe: seed-time of 
wild oats, there are never wanting those who will volunteer pardon 
and pity—“ Poor fellow, his heart is broken.” It must be very 
comforting to the sufierer to meet with excuse where persons who 
could boast of no such affliction would have to face storms of con- 
demnation and horror. Perhaps it would be hard to grudge him 
this solace. How pleasant to know that, even in this age of iron, 
there yet breathe sympathizing spirits who are able to recognise, 
in all his vagaries, traces of a broken heart and blighted hopes ! 
But misplaced sympathy and pity are more pernicious than un- 
merited censure. The rejected youth has been thus roughly aroused 
from his dream of love with probably a considerable amount of 
vexation. He has felt a certain pride in the prospect of one day 
being the lord and master of a girl, young, engaging, and admired ; 
he may even have felt much more; but when the object which 
_ the emotion has departed, the emotion itself will quickly 
ollow :— 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns from thoughts of love. 
A period of calm reflection soon succeeds, After all, may it not 
be better that the whole thing is ended? Would it not have 
been rash? and might he not have repented when it was too late ? 
Now these thoughts and self-questionings are perfectly natural. 
It might be well if, even in cases where no obstacle was interposed 
between the desire and the consummation, they oftener suggested 
themselves, or, suggesting themselves, were oftener upon. 
It may seem an act of deyotion on the lover's part to be constant 
even against the dictates of prudence—to refuse to break his vo 
lest he should break the heart of her to whom he has pled 
them, But the fear is generally idle, and the devotion is too 
often productive in after life of misery to both persons concerned. 
As a matter of fact, it is a rare thing for a of ae heart to be 
eoken through a disappointment in love. all the cant and 
udo-sentiment rife at the present day, the theory of the broken 
eart, under the aspects in which we have regarded it, is perhaps 
the weakest and the worst. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


. POCOCK’S revised edition of Burnet has set us thinking 
once more about that inexhaustible subject of thought, the 
changes of the sixteenth century. Among 

of those changes, the reign of Edward the Sixth runs perhaps some 
chance of being overlooked beside the more exciting careers of his 
father and sisters. Edward himself, the English Josiah, is a 
favourite Protestant saint; on the other hand, his reign, as a 
reign, is one of the least satisfactory in our ap ae itically, 
there is nothing to be said for it; it is a period of disgrace abroad 
and of confusion at home. It is a time which makes us under- 
stand that there was a better side to Henry the Eighth, when we see 
what things came to when they fell into the hands of men who 
were quite capable of imitating any of Henry's crimes, but who 
altogether ed his greater qualities. Henry had in him, after 
all, an element of honesty and straightforwardness, which sets him 
as high above the low cunning of Northumberland as his deter- 
mined vigour sets him above the weakness and vanity of Somerset. 
The whole six years were a wretched time, unrelieved by a single 
gleam of national glory, unless any one is determined to see 
national glory in the useless devastation of Scotland and the 
useless slaughter of Pinkie-cleugh. If we look at the time eccle- 
siastically, it is hardly more sati . To the Romanist 
the ecclesiastical under Edward are of course odious, 
while they hardly went far enough completely to satisfy the 
extreme Protestant. From the strictl i int of view, 


it is a reign which well _ ended ill. The First 
Book of King Edward is the idol of the High Churchman, the 


On the other hand, the lover, when torn from the smiles and — 
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_ over by some pretended equivalent. Henry had hanged the Abbot of 
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exact medium between the Pope on the one hand and the Puritan 
on the other. The Second Book is a step in the downward course, 
the fruit of leaying our own insular wisdom to listen to the 
perverse counsels of meddling foreigners. Anyhow it is certain 
that the existing Church of England is essentially the Church of 
Elizabeth, and it is certain that the Church of Elizabeth was 
something quite different from what the Church of England was 
tending to in the latter days of Edward. Then people are apt to 
forget that church-robbery went on through the whole reign of 
Edward, and in a still more odious form than that in which 
it had gone on in the days of Henry. Henry did his sacrilege, 
like everything else, in a grand way ; Somerset and Northumber- 
land did theirs in ‘a paltry way. For the monasteries to undergo 
a sweeping reform, and for portions of their wealth to be 
transferred to other uses, was the necessary dictate of sound 
policy, even if no changes of a strictly theological kind were to 
follow. enry carried out in their fulness those schemes of | 
which he only carried out a small portion, there can be little | 
doubt that the Church would have been as distinct a gainer as | 
the State. A large foundation of Bishoprics and Colleges was | 
designed by a prince who was rapacious with one hand and liberal | 
with the other, and it was doubtless owing to his being beset by 
men who shared his rapacity, but not his liberality, that only so 
small a portion cf his scheme was accomplished. But Somerset 
and Northumberland sought nothing but their own enrichment. 
No preg. wes too small for them, as no prey was too sacred for 
them, spared Peterborough for the sake of his outcast wife, 
and Westminster for the sake of his royal ancestors. Somerset 
deprived Westminster of its Bishop, and contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the Minster itself. Probably in no generation before or 
after would any Englishman have entertained such an idea 
for a moment. Henry seized Abbeys and hanged their Abbots 
if they refused to surrender. This was doing business in an 
imperial sort of fashion. But the counsellors of Edward were 
always nibbling at smaller game. The Abbeys were gane, but 
scattered up and down the land there remained a number of 
Colleges Hospitals—foundations for the relief of aged persons 
or for the more solemn performance of divine worship in this or 
that parish church. Henry had received Parliamentary authority to 
deal with these foundations, but he had exercised it very sparingly. 
Somerset came down upon them with a swoop. Then came the 


estates—a practice which Elizabeth found too profitable to give up, | 
but which she had the grace to legalize and in most cases to salve 


Glastonbury and granted the Abbey to his brother-in-law. But 
this was not enough for my Lord Protector, till he had frightened 
the neighbouring Bishop into surrendering his palace and the 
most valuable of his manors, and had, with a singular scruple in 
favour of legality, got an Act of Parliament to alienate the estates 
of the Deanery. And when the locust and the caterpillar and the 
cankerworm and the palmerworm had thus crawled over monas- 
teries, colleges, and bishoprics, the parish churches still remained. 
They had bells which might be melted into cannon; they had 
chalices which might be sold for much, or which, unsold, would 
look well on a Protector’s sideboard; they had copes and altar- 
cloths which might adorn a Protector’s couches and tables; 
they had walls which, when convenient, might be pulled down to 
provide materials for a Protector’s palace. In all this there was | 
neither worldly policy nor religious zeal; it was simply avarice and — 
havoc in their basest form. When a mob of Scotch fanatics | 
pulled down St. Andrew’s Cathedral, when Will Dowsing broke | 
stained-glass windows and tore up monumental brasses, they | 
doubtless honestly believed that they were doing God service; | 
but Somerset and Northumberland sought neither God’s honour | 
nor man’s profit, but simply the filling of their own coffers. All | 
this went on during the whole reign of Edward. Mary stopped | 
the whole system of plunder, and under Elizabeth it reappeared _ 
only in a very mitigated form. 

ow how far had Edward personally any share in either the | 
evil or the good—if there was any good—of his reign? It is 
clear that the two must stand together. We may, if we please, 
say that a boy of his age could not be responsible for either, or 
we may, if we please, make him responsible for both. But it is | 
not fair, without distinct evidence in each icular case, to | 
acquit him of all the evil and to reckon all the good to his 
sonal eredit. In one case there does seem to be such distinct | 
evidence; the foundation of the Grammar-schools, which were to 
a great extent endowed out of the revenues of the —— 
Colleges, does seem to have been Edward’s own act and deed. | 
It was a form of munificence which was most natural to occur to 
a pues who loved his books; it was one which has borne 
lasting most profitable fruit, and which may fairly be set 


against many of the mischiefs and di sof his reign. For 


this at least the memory of Edward is worthy of that 
in which thie wie entitled to no chare 48 al | 
Our truest picture of Edward is to be found in the Journal still 
extant in his own hand, and which Burnet printed in his col- 
lection. It gives us the picture of a boy of an unhealthy ity 
of mind, clever by nature and brought up in a kind of hotbed of | 
education. He had been trained to be a king in days when to | 
be a king meant really to govern, and at nine years of age he was 
as serious about it as a privy-councillor of seventy. The — 
Homeric phrase about the évréwpog Sacebe seems to have de- 
signed specially for him. We feel sure that from the day when, in 
his sixth year, the two well learned men, “ Mr. doctour Cox and John 
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Chicke M'. of art,” began “to bring him up in learning of tongues, 
of the — of philosophy, and of all liberal sciences,” his 
whole mind was full of the Pope and the Emperor, the affairs’ of 
the realm and the reformation of the Church. Whether he had 
any influence on affairs or not, he certainly watched everythin 
that happened with an eye preternaturally keen for such a child. 
No wonder that such premature exertion of mind soon wore out a 
naturally feeble body. There is no distinct evidence that 
Northumberland poisoned him, but, if he did, we cannot fancy 
that he deprived him of many years of life. 


One thing strikes one throughout the whole journal—namely, 
its strangely unimpassioned character, so unlike childish 
and youthful compositions in general. Either the boy was abso- 
lutely without feeling, or he thought it unkingly to express any 
sort of feeling. Was he not moved in any way by the execution 
of two uncles, one through the agency of the other—two uneles 
who, whatever their crimes, had not been personally unkind to 
him? It is not enough to say, with Mr. Froude, that he thought 
them guilty. An ingenuous boy who thought his nearest kinsmen 

uilty would surely feel some painful emotion at the thought. 

ut Edward, if he felt any, expresses none, and that in a Journal 
which is by no means m , but which goes very much into 
detail. So, again, the burning of Joan Bocher, into which the pre- 
valent Protestant legend makes him overpersuaded by Cranmer, is 
recorded by him in the most matter-of-fact way in the world, He 
clearly had no more objection to burning people than his father 
and sister; like Mr. Froude, he only differed from them as to who 
were the proper people to burn. He had clearly a high idea of his 
own kingly dignity and greatness, and a firm conviction that the 
final cause of “ Church stuff” was to fill the King’s pocket and to 
adorn the King’s house. He kepta keen look-out after the smallest 
and meanest sources of revenue, and he entered into puzzling specu- 
lations about the coinage which we will leave to prof fiman- 
ciers to examine. 


Altogether it seems plain that Edward had the true Tudor 
spirit in him, a spirit which his education would certainly 
tend rather to foster than to subdue. Had he lived really to 
reign and had he enjoyed health to act for himself, we can well 
believe that his rule would have been as imperious as that 
of Henry or Elizabeth. He would probably have stuck te 
business fron the very beginning, and not have wasted much 
time upon the sports and pageants which were the delight of the 
early years of his father. Sometimes, to be sure, he condescends 
to mention such things. He tells us, in a strain as cool as if he 
were recording the beheading of an uncle or the burning of a 
heretic, of the itings with which the French ambassadors 
were regaled, and of a still beastlier sport which d the 
marriage of Robert Dudley and Amy Robsart :—“ After which 
marriage there were certain gentlemen which did strive who 
should first take away a goose’s head which was hanged alive on 
two cross-posts.” At another time, “a challenge was made by 
me that I, with sixteen of my chamber, should run at base, shoot, 
and run at ring, with any seventeen of my servants gentlemen in 
the court.” “The first day of the challenge at base, or running, 
the King won.” ‘Two days after, “ I lost the challenge shooting at 
rounds, and won at rovers.” 

Mr. Froude, as his readers doubtless know, has made large use 
of this Journal. It may therefore be as well to mention that the 
greater part-of his quotations from it are inaccurate. We have 
tested him not only by Mr. Pocock, whose text we feel sure 
accurately represents the original manuscript, but to which Mr. 
Froude of course could not refer, but also by the first folio edition 
of Burnet. And we find some mistake or other, great or small, 
in nearly every extract. Mr. Froude not only torments us with 
that vague sort of reference which is the scholar's abhorrence, but 
when the passage is got at, we find him pursued by an er ge 
like that of a Frenchman, for copying a plain piece of print 
without some error or other. For instance, in Froude vy. 237) 
we find, within inverted commas, as an extract from the 
Journal, “the lords fearing the rage of the people, ‘so little 
quieted.” The real words are “so /ately quieted,” ‘maki 

uite another sense. A little way on (p. 256) “bolts a 
” become “ bolts and locks.” “ A sum of money” in p. 27 

should be “a some moicy,” but the mistake here is Burnet’s 
and not Froude’s. But in the same extract, where Edward 
says that Beaumont “did buy land with my money,” Mr. Froude 
makes nonsense of it by tutning it into “buy land with my 
own money.” In p. 282 again, the grammatical inaccuracy “to 
any should ” is King Edward’s own; but Edward wrote, and 
Burnet copied, * Yorke, master of one of the mints at the Tower.” 
That there should be more than one mint at the Tower was a fact 
that Mr. Froude might have been reasonably called on to explain, 
but he found it much easier to get rid of it altogether by chaugin, 
the difficult words into “ Master of the Mint at the Tower,” wi 
all the dignity of official capitals. Edward records the matriage 
of “Lord Lisle, the Earl of Warwick's son,” and of “ Sir Robert 
Dudley, third son to the Earl of Warwick.” Mr. Froude, incapable 
of attending to such smail matters, calls them “Lord Ambrose Dud- 
ley” and * Lord Robert Dudley” respectively. Th p. 3 39 (a page 
in which Mr. Froude confounds Gardiner and Goodrich) among 
the “ garnish of vessels oat of Church stuff” we read of “‘reliques 
of Plessay.” What are “ reliques of Plessay” ? We do not know, 
but it is Mr. Froude’s bu-iness to tell us, and not to get rid of the 
question by leaving the words “of Plessay” out. In the next 
page, the phrase, very characteristic of a young Tudor, “on my 
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frontier at Calais” is softened into “over the frontier.’ In 
P- 373 a “ base company ” should be a “ bare company,” and so ou— 
a blunder wherever a ester could be made room for. 


ONLY A SNOB. 


\TREET rows are, though rare, not altogether extinct even 
among ourselves, but civilization has certainly gradually 
mitigated their ferocity. They are now confined for the most part 
to East-End sailors, to the nocturnal frequenters of the Hay- 
market, and, on rare occasions, to the officers of Her a 
Household Brigade in the purlieux of Windsor. No doubt Mr. 
Timbs and the London archeologists can produce the annals of 
the Mohocks, who, in the genial and brutal days of small-swords 
and embroidered coats, rel to sally out, hot with wine and young 
blood, to pink, as they termed it, any unfortunate street-walker, 
male or female, out of whom sport might be ex Even in 
the more recent times of the Georgian era, to mill a Charley was a 
recognised element of Life in London. But now it is only in the re- 
cruiting districts of Westminster that we hear of savage onslaughts 
ny belted knights on unarmed wayfarers or pot-companions. 
‘own and rows in the Universities are a thing of the past, 
and when they were a a the present they only amounted to 
very unscientific, but fuir, fisticuffs. If, as happened a few years 
“90, two of our M.P.’s quarrelled on a wet night for the possession 
a Hansom cab, nothing came of it but a rough and tumble 
between themselves, and universal derision on the part of the 
public. Anyhow, blood is seldom shed in our street rows. 

They manage these things differently in Prussia. Two or three 
weeks ago,a French subject named Ott was sojourning in the 
classic city of Bonn, famous for its University and claiming to be 
the head-quarters of German literature. As our old friend the 
Latin Grammar reminds us, one of the uses of learning is, that it 
softens manners, and does not suffer them to be fierce. It would 
seem, however, that Bonn literature has very savage and 
brutalizing effects. Ott, a cook in the service of the Queen, had 
just been promoted to some office in Prince Alfred’s house- 

old. After the manner of civilized men, he gave a little 
banquet to celebrate his rise in the ranks of the chivalry 
of the white ; and after the manner of men, civilized 
and uncivilized, he and his friends were, we may suppose, exhila- 
— their thin potations. The German joviality took the 
nati musical form, and Ott and his companions went on their 
way singing and rejoicing. They were encountered by a troop of 
biirschen twenty strong, who were probably also enlivened either by 
beer or metaphysics, A — arose, either about taking the 
wall or about the musical quality of the cook’s carols; the dispute 
ripened into a row; and the row ag toa fight. The valorous 
band of twenty students, armed with heavy bludgeons, and one of 
them with a sabre, made short work of the five wassailers of Ott’s 
They were all knocked down, and the solitary sabre did 

its work, Ott being cut twice thro’ the head, and receiving 
injuries of which he died the next day, after fearful sufferings. 
<i. chummy in thes a 
University student should have been armed. It turns out that 
the hero of the sabre who cut down the defenceless cook was no 
common man. His name is Eulenburg; his uncle is a Prussian 


Cabinet Minister; and his motto, we presume, must be that of our 


own Queen’s Co a ” Tam Marti quam Mercurio. He 
combines arts and arms, being a volunteer private in the Prussian 
army qualifying for a commission, while he is allowed to keep 
terms, or w: er they call it, for his d in philosophy and 
the liberal sciences. ‘That M. Eulenburg committed a very 
aggravated manslaughter, if he is not actually a murderer, is the 
first impression which the case ts; and if civilized law pre- 
vailed in Prussia, we should have heard that this homicidal brawler 

we is ining some days unmo at Bonn, 
M. Eulenburg wasallowed to go to Berlin without any interference, 
and that he has at length been placed under arrest. ‘This means 
that, in Prussian official eyes, he has perhaps been guilty of some 
trivial military offence; though the elastic regulation which, for 
purposes of personal defence, permits an armed soldier when off 
duty to have recourse to his w of offence, will probably 
exonerate the Minister's nephew. It is of course premature to 
judge this case, and it is very likely that we never have 
an yoy 4 of sifting evidence connected with it. 
Whe' Ott’s 


is a cowardly 
no question. 


Nor can he gain much by the that Prussian habits permit 
his combination of the soldier with the student. It would 
scarcel itted at Oxford or Cambridge that members of the 


University Rifle Corps should parade the 


upon 

blue blood that it is permitted to at soldier and student at 

didate can be whic 

idate can be won, li i py an easy devotion either to 


ception of the value of German civilization, but it seems to us 
that the internal disciplinary regulations of the celebrated semi- 
nary of Bonn savour a little of barbarism. The domiciliary 
supervision of English undergraduates has sometimes been con- 
trasted unfavourably with the freedom of student life in Germany, 
but it must at least be admitted that the argument is not all 
on one side. A proctor would be a strange sight to 
but happily the annals of Oxford present no instance of a “ snob” 
murdered in the streets. Still even this is not the most 
serious aspect of this unhappy affair. Bonn may present a bar- 
barous appearance to those accustomed to the severe rieties of 
the English Universities; but there is a Prussian official and class 
barbarism which is much more om ne as well as more 
dangerous, than the wildest licence of mere academic turbulence. 
Public opinion on the Continent seems to favour the impression 
that Eulenburg will get off very mildly for his homicide, He is 
a nobleman, and, as we all know, nithees oblige. Its immunities 
are from law and peaceful manners. Unless a young nobleman 
can slay a poor snob of a cook with considerable impunity. 
what is the practical value of seventy-two ——— and 
my uncle the Minister? This used to be the of the 
courtiers and rufflers of the golden and bloody age of Lome XIV.; 
and there are instances among ourselves, such as when a lord 
stabbed a poor player, which recall the same aristocratic superiority 
to the criminal law. But it is not so in Prussia, except where 
nobles are concerned. Prussia is blessed with a very paternal 
Government indeed. In Prussia you can only eat drink and 
sleep and walk and smoke and talk according to law. A rigid 
formalism and paternal despotism is the ‘order of the day. The 
police-are entrusted with the most minute duties. We have 
scarcely forgotten the severity with which, a few ago, one 
of our irascible countrymen was visited for a slight and very 
— breach of the peace committed at a railway station. 
ut a railway porter is part of the Government, and an 
assault on a Government functionary is all but treason. A 
French cook, on the other hand, is beneath the dignity of Prus- 
sian protection. He is only an opportunity for F so nobles 
to practise the broad-sword exercise me is view of 
society, and of social duties and privileges, has historical 
associations about it which connect it with something of the 
romantic insolence of the middle ages; but that something 
is a very small something, and the Ott affair is a pitiful come- 
down, like a good deal more of German sentiment. There was a 
certain superb savagery about the lords of the old robber-nests on 
the castled Rhine. But all this is only caricatured when you 
come to cutting down a cook in cold, or tepid, blood in Bonn 
streets, and in a night row. M. Eulenburg is but a shabby and, 
we fear we must add, a very snobbish feudal lord; and, on the 
whole, we should say that Prussia would best consult her real 
dignity by allowing, or rather inviting, him to be treated as only 
what he is, a vulgar and bloodthirsty young man. To attempt to 
retain, on behalf of such a fellow as this, aristocratic immunities 
which the good sense of the rest of Christendom has given up 
centuries ago, would be, to say the least of it, very foolish on the 
part of Prussia; perhaps it may even be dangerous, when the 
victim happens to be the subject of the French Emperor and the 
servant of the Queen of England. Judging from the feeling 
expressed by those who attended poor Ott’s funeral, we cannot 
doubt that there is a general desire that justice should be done, 
though, we regret to say, there is also a — apprehension that 
justice will not be done. Prussia might do well to remember 
that she has not too many friends just now, and that small affronts 
and small injustices sometimes exasperate more than large 
and crying national crimes. It may be that Prussia, accustomed 
to pilfer provinces and to do her neighbours out of terri- 
tories, will find it more difficult to defy the public sentiment of 
Europe by perverting palpable justice for the sake of the nephew 
of one of her Ministers of State. 


SWAN-SONG OF THE EMANCIPATIONISTS. 


F all the numerous processes the nature and methods of which 
are involved in impenetrable darkness, an to the 
heart of a people is perhaps the most mysterious. It must clearly 
be something different from an ap to the voice of a people, 
since it is rarely resorted to except those who are dissatistied 
with the ordinary utterances of tne latter organ; and this negative 
definition appears to be all that is within the reach of the inquirer. 
But when science confesses itself powerless, quackery is always 
ready to step in; and, in the absence of any recognised political 
stethoscope, there is usually no lack of ers who profess to 
have means other than those known to the beg ty tn | 
which to detect the unexpressed feelings of a nation. The farew 
Address of the Committee of the Emancipation Society is a con- 
spicuous example of this sort of trifling. One na y looks to 
an obituary for some assistance in discovering what a man has 
done, or at any rate what he has attempted to do; and the world 
has waited with praiseworthy composure until the death of 
this remarkable organization to learn what was the object it 
=a pana to itself, and how far its aims have been accomplished. 
Je can hardly say, however, that we are much the wiser when we 
are told that the society was formed with the view of proving 
|“the heart of the British people to be as sound as it was 
when Clarkson and Wilberforce from a West India 
Parliament to the conscience.” ‘The parallel seems 
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| can we expect to know the precise character of the offence, if mu 
apy was given. But even if there was any provo- last 
cation, could never justify the brutal assault of twenty armed 
= Ss men on four or five unarmed men. That Eulenburg 
ruffian who deserves severe punishment there can b« 18 | 
5 igh Street in uniform, 
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incomplete. The emancipatior 

e negroes in the West Indies was a definite and apparent 
result, embodied in a formal statute which had necessarily received 
the express sanction of every branch of the Legislature. The 


mene tion of the negroes in the United States, assuming it to 


y effected, has not, so far as we are aware, been the work — 


of the British Parliament, nor have the Americans hitherto 
thought it incumbent on them to take the sense of the English 
constituencies upon the subject. The framers of the address have 


. thus been forced to select the instances in which their efforts 


have been successful from purely domestic incidents, and they have 
chosen, with admirable self-sufficiency, to claim the whole credit 
of the preservation of English neutrality. There are some people 
whom it is impossible to convince that the fact of their exist- 
ence synchronizing with a particular course of action is no 
evidence whatever that they have had any share in working 
it out; but since the days of the fly upon the wheel we 
know of no cooler assumption than that the refusal of 
ise the Confederate States was in any 
sense the “result of the united labours” of Messrs, Evans, 
Taylor, and Malleson. At all events, these gentlemen had the 
advantage of working to establish a foregone conclusion. Through- 
out the American contest, the vast majority of Englishmen were 
i icy of absolute neutrality. A few 


have pref active intervention. Mr. Bright might perhaps have 
welcomed an engagement between the British fleet a some stray 
Confederate cruiser; and others, on the contrary, who saw in the 
Confederate struggle for independence a cause at feast as worthy of 
support as most of those which have from time to time enlisted the 
noisy pa of the Federal advocates in this country, would 
have g. recognised the struggling nationality even at the risk 


. ofa quarrel with the United States. But at no period of the war 


had either of these sections of opinion any real influence with the 
Government. A Cabinet is necessarily sobered by a sense of im- 
mediate ibility, and England has for some time been blessed 
with a Foreign Secretary who feels no interest in any wound that is 
too deep to be salved over by a constitutional platitude. It seems 

hat, when the Emancipation Society was gathering up its 
strength for a final blast on its own trumpet, it should not have 
favoured us with a longer catalogue of its good works, It 
has had just as much or as little to do with English non- 
intervention in the affairs of Italy, or Poland, or Denmark, 
as with English neutrality in the American war; and a glow- 
ing picture of its heroic efforts in all these three cases would 


. have been quite as true and quite as appropriate as the more 


limited sketch with which its Committee have chosen to content 
themselyes. The administration of our foreign affairs has not 


_ always been characterized by either dignity or consistency, but we 


have not yet sunk so low as to regulate our international relations 
at the bidding of an obscure political club. 

We cannot wonder, however, that the Committee of the Eman- 
cipation Society are glad to look anywhere rather than to America 
for the results of their self-appreciating toil. We have no reason 


_ to doubt that, within the peculiar sphere to which their sympa- 


thies are confined, their humanity is genuine and disinterested. 
They are willing and even eager to see the Southern States reduced 
to a wilderness, and to recognise in the destruction of the white 

pulation the hand of a benignant Providence, working by 
Sinbee instruments. But their wishes pointed also to the con- 
-coloured paradise, in which black and white 


domestic relation. The progress of events since 


close of 
the war must have these philanthropi 
is change. 


The negro has certainly technically benefited by 
of status, but, as commonly happens when legal reforms go ahead 


_ of social amelioration, he seems for all tical purposes to 


be in a worse condition than before. e South hates him 
as the cause of all its misfortunes; the North hates him as 
the one drawback which interferes with the enjoyment of its 


triumph. If it were not for the negro, the pacification of the 
South might be at once eded with on those principles of 
- State i mdence which, utterly forgotten during the war, 


seem to be ially resuming their hold on the larger part of 
the oo a ple; and the growing tendency to regard 
him as the obstacle to the realization of the popular 


_ theory is not likely to make his position in the community any 


pleasanter as his involuntary obstructiveness becomes more recog- 
i The defeated Confederacy has with extra- 
ordinary rapidity into its old y attitude, and seems just as 
much bent a annoying its -_- at the ballot-box as it was 
Jast year upon harassing them in the field. But though the South 


has accepted conquest, it has not accepted the consequences of | 
. emancipation, and the final conversion 


is necessarily postponed until some provision can be made for the 
protection of the freed slaves. If a system obnoxious to the whole 
community, with the exception of a few Northern fanatics, is 
prolonged indefinitely for the benefit of an inferior race, it will 
certainly argue an unexpected amount of affection on the part of 
the Northern States towards their irrepressible black brethren, 
How far any such feeling really exists may be judged from a 
very remarkable letter which appeared in the Spectator of last 
week. The American correspondent of that journal has been, from 


_ the very beginning, a Federalist of the most pronounced type, and 


therefore any statements of his which might tend to minimize the 


' _ present difficulties of the situation would have to be taken with very 


swords into ploughshares | 


considerable allowance for unconscious prejudice. But he shows not 
the least disposition either to conceal or to explain away the facts. 
_ He describes the light in which the North regards the negro with a 
_ cynical and contemptuous candour which, from such a source, 
trays either a praiseworthy adherence to truth ora singular indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of his English friends. You are quite wrong, he 
tells us, in supposing that opposition to slavery and a liking of the 
negro must ene of together. In America, at any rate, 
, there is no connection between them. The mass of the people in 
| the Northern States were anxious to rid themselves, so far as it 
| was in their power to do so, of the disgrace and responsibility of 
slavery; but they thought little or nothing of the individual 
| negroes. “ Even if by freeing them we could have raised them to 
| the position of the British agricultural labourer, we should not 
_ have felt called upon to make our homes desolate throughout the 
, land to attain that end; and we knew that to the negroes of the 
_ present generation freedom would, with rare exceptions, be a boon 
_ only in name, and to hundreds of thousands, as it has already been 
to thousands, a death-warrant.” And then, after quoting the 
_ Speech of a leading anti-slavery clergyman on his return from @ 
, tour in the South—“ I come back hating slavery more than ever, 
, but loathing the negro with an unutterable loathing ”—he goes 
on :—“ The negro at the ballot-box means the negro in Congress, 
,in all public es, in the parlour, at the table, in the 
, marriage-bed. It is as if you were to have negroes as five to 
three in some of your counties, as three to two and as two 
to one in others, and scattered freely through the rest of the 
| country; and as if you might look for negroes in the House of 
Commons, if not in the House of Lords, for negro brothers-in- 
_ law, and mulatto grandchildren. At such a prospect our people, 
with exceedingly rare exceptions, revolt.” 

It seems to us that this frank expression of feeling affords the 
most entire justification for the attitude which the majority of the 
educated classes in this country took up at the outbreak of the 
war. When Englishmen argued that it was at least a doubtful 
constitutional question whether the separate States of the 
Union had not the right of putting an end to a contract 
which, in their judgment, no longer answered the purpose 
for which it had been designed; or when they doubted whether 
the abolition of all State-rights, which seemed essential to the 
complete success of the North, would not release the democratic 
element from the only substantial check to which it was subject 
in the existing Constitution; the answer invariably was, that the 
abolition of slavery was an object of such supreme moment 
all mere — considerations ought to shrink into insignificance 
by its side. It was of little use to in reply that, if the 
North merely wanted to wash its of, p it had 
only to let the slave-holding States go their own way, or i 
it wanted to set the individual negroes free, it was und - 
ing a task beyond its strength, and depriving the very race 
it sought to benefit of that chance of present amelioration 
and ultimate freedom which would follow upon the South being 
released from Northern interference, and brought for the first time 
face to face with the public opinion of Europe. All the doubts 
which were expressed as to the disinterested affection of the 
Northern people for the black race were treated as so many covert 
apologies for slavery, and the prosecution of the war was 
cprennes as the only effectual means of setting the negro free 

oughout the Union. Yet what, according to the most unimpeach- 
able evidence, is his condition now that the struggle is over? He 
is hated by the South with a hatred engendered by the war; he 
is hated by the North with a hatred developed by the war; he is 

tected only by the precarious presence of troops which are a 
ato of conquest to one section of the community and a source of 
expense and irritation to the other. We leave it to the Emanci- 
pation Society to predict his future under these conditions, and we 
congratulate them on that political impotence which has saved 
them from having any real in the tremendous responsibility 
which devolves upon the authors of such a state of things. 


CHAMOUNY. 


HE name of Chamouny has a familiar sound to English ears, 
with which even the words Llandudno and Loch Katrine hardly 
ring ; but, as is often the case, our very intimacy begets inattention 
to excellence that is so universally ised. The expression of 
bore that is prevalent on travellers’ faces, as they come and go in 
dusty carriages or on hard-mouthed mules, betrays the uent 
disappointment of those who pass through the celebrated valley. 
In truth, the mistakes of sight-seeing are nowhere more glari 
_ than at Chamouny. The average two days’ visit ingeniously com- 
bines every contrivance that can lessen to a stranger's eye the 
characteristic beauties of the place. The irritating sense of being 
| involved in arrangements contrived for the extinguishment of his 
| free will by coachmen and hotel-keepers oppresses him. Unless he 
be of a very energetic disposition, a traveller who, at Geneva or 
Martigny, announces his intention of going to Chamouny becomes 
a parcel. His well-being is anxiously secured, it is true, but for 
the term of his visit to the classic valley even his admiration is 
trammelled. He finds raptures expected of him at ever 
where, a hundred years ago, raptures were still possible. While 
the beauties of the place are really little known, the sights of 
Chamouny are, we confess, old-fashioned. We do not address our 
eas on behalf of the footworn Glaciers des Bois and des Bossons 
membere of the Alpine Club, though even by them there is 
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we anticipate for the grand stern Ma Berry success than is pos- 
sible for Zermatt in the impoverished Valais, or than is likely for 


The commune of Chamouny extends some fifteen miles along 
the upper end of the valley, from the Glacier des Bossons to the 
Col de Balme. It includes several villages, which, besides minor 

jealousies of one another, unite in supreme jealousy of the 

ourg of Chamouny, which has a monopoly of tourist patronage. 

The people of the district are not, like some of the Swiss, ready to 

sacritice all other passions to the love of money. Notwithstanding 

their politeness to strangers, which is remarkable, and not neces- 
sarily in proportion to their gains, the Chamouniards are too con- 
servative to promote the changes that would evidently benefit at 
once themselves and the strangers who visit them. It is possible 
that, after a time, the French Government may take the measures 
hecessary to keep up the popularity of Chamouny as a point of 
travel, but interference must be gradual in a district that has been 
long used to nearly entire cae mere The residence of a few 
English families would probably have a more rapid influence in 
developing the capabilities of what ought to be one of the most 
useful centres of health and pleasure. e three thousand people 
of the commune are of too hardy a race to become quietly 
servile even to the most civil préfet, and the slight additional 
activity shown by one or two officials since the annexation has 
been quietly checked by the sturdy population. Too great zeal 
in enforcing the law is found not to answer. The absorption 
of Chamouny in the Parisian centre must be too gradual to 
give hopes of any immediate gain from Parisian inspirations ; but 
we believe that any improvements osed by the proprietors of 
the valley would be well seconded by French authority. A new 
road is being slowly made that will admit of heavy traffic, between 
Sallenches and Chamouny, and the mule paths used by travellers 
are improved since the French Emperor’s visit in 1860. But, for 
any real improvement, a more liberal spirit is necessary among 
the nage Their jealousy of change ought as much as 
possible to be neutralized by a less hampered intercourse with 
their visitors. To this end the whole machinery of travel in the 
valley requires to be set in order. Though recently made a 
chef-licu de canton, and the station of some minor French 
authorities, the material interests of the commune are in the hands 
of a council of fourteen peasants. This municipality is elected every 
five years by the vote of the whole male population that have 
attained majority. By this organization the villages of Argentiéres 
and Tour, besides the many hamlets of the valley, are enabled to 
check the progress of the bourg of Chamouny. ‘Their inhabitants 
are not displeased to see the ruined houses, the narrow streets, the 
dirt and shabbiness of the chef-lieu. Even the dangerous road 
and broken bridges on the way to their mn are satisfactory to 
the char proprietors of Argentiéres, At all events the better 
carriages that ply further down the valley cannot venture any 
interference with their gains. In the same spirit, the Chamouny 
drivers chuckle over the bad hills that separate them from 

Sallenches and keep away the comfortable vehicles of Geneva. 

A more serious instance of t obstructiveness exists at the 
Montanvert. Instead of the uncomfortable inn at that excellent 
starting-point for glacier excursions, it has been proposed to build 
an hotel -eapable of accommodating forty visitors. But the land 
and the present inn belong to the commune, and, notwithstanding 
the prospect of greatly increased gains, the municipality will not 

. stir in an affair that would largely forward the prosperity of 

Chamouny. If there were a highway to that town, a char- 

from thence to the Montanvert, a little inn on the Couvercle or at 

the Jardin, many additional travellers would come to enjoy the 
most remarkable Alpine scenery in Europe, of which the valley 
of Chamouny is but the entrance. But a revolution in the ways of 

Chamouny travelling is as necessary as in the vsye of the com- 

munal authorities, for the true enjoyment of the place. The secret 

history of the various bonnemams bestowed on the road from 

Geneva is not satisfactory. But the dishonesty practised is 

wobably not equal to the fleecing to which tourists are accus-. 
med in some Swiss districts ; aud if the motley crowd that come 
from every part of the world were at least enabled to see what 
is most beautiful at Chamouny, there would be no cause to 
ble at an outlay of some extra francs on securing comfort. 

e broad slopes of the great mountain turned to the setting sun 
are magnificent enough to console the moderately cheated traveller. 
But as it is, their due effect is wasted. 

The latest averages give a number of between ten and 

_ @leven thousand yearly visitors to Chamouny, and this does 
not include the guides and carriage-drivers in their train. 


' quarter of his fare to Chamouny be thus spent; but we protest 


inst the double fatigue of delays, necessary and unnecessary, 
So on him along “he road. ithe coachmen have received 
a hint from the hotel-keepers at Chamouny not to bring in their 
passengers until after the five o’clock table @hédte. They crawl 
along the valley until the enjoyment of their fares is thoroughly 
_ damped. Half asleep and wholly bored, the dusty travellers glance 
_ with disappointment at the long grey tongue of ice which, they are 
| told, is one of the celebrated osha of Mont Blane. The wish 
soon to see their hotel overrides any wish to see the wonderful 
' aiguilles that rise sheer above the hanging pine forests. Murray 
recommends the Hotel Royal, and we agree with him; but the 
| ow, hopes that from some other house he will receive per- 
‘haps a better bribe. It is calculated that a hundred thousand 
| francs a year is spent on ‘gratification of i nee and others who 
bring customers to the various inns. Little liberty of choice re- 
' mains to the tired stranger in this struggle of interests. When 
we remember that nearly every article of food used by travellers 
| at Chamouny comes from Geneva, there seems no extravagance in 
_ the prices. If there are not the same luxuries as at hotels on the 
| plain, it is to be considered that, at a height of three thousand feet 
| above the sea, life becomes somewhat less artificial than in cities. 
Supposing the vexations of the first day over, travellers 
| begin to plan the excursion which every one recommends. To 
| please their guides, they are roused at a painfully early hour next. 
| morning, and, if ladies, they are put on mules and started in a 
' melancholy file for the Montanvert. At Chamouny there are two 
_ hundred and eighty-five guides, and nearly as many mules, that 
| serve in regular turn. Very good or very dull guides or mules 
may fall to the lot of the pale and unjoyous parties that suffer from 
the discomforts of their hurried breakfast. On the whole, the 
ides of Chamouny are intelligent and well-trained, but no one 
is prepared to test their resources in the chill of an early 
start. We have observed that most travellers look chiefly at 
the path as they wind up the dirty zig-zags of the road, and 
only when desired to do so gum at objects considered p 
for observation. "We have heard an Englishman who, wien, 
at home, is a keen sportsman and a good walker, im, 
under the depressing influences of the occasion, that the best way 
to see glaciers was trom his hotel window. The strangers’ book at 
the Montanvert affords a curious study of the usual frame of mind 
in which the stream of tourists regard the glacier view from the 
inn windows. Effort to be witty, effort to be pleased, effort to be 
something different from their unacknowl mood, is om 
We do not wonder that a collector of curiosities bought four old 
volumes of these records, and thought them worth four hundred. 
francs. They betray the stupidity of the mass of men, and the 
otism which asserts itself now-a-days more freely in writing 
an in speech. We are not surprised that on the 22nd of August, 
1859, Mr. Spurgeon, finding an opportunity, indulged in some pious. 
irreverences ; but we hoped better things from men whom we had 
not before suspected of such imbecility as'seems catching wherever 
natural beauty abounds. little shopping among the crystals and 
tes displayed on the imn-tables relieves the female mind, and 
to cross the shabby crevasses of the Mer de 


ives it fresh ene’ 


lace. We have observed that on the ice French ies attempt 
boisterous merriment. English families on ote | ition are more 
serious in their consciousness of d , and are chiefly 


interested in the time they take to doit. Americans remain grimly 
disdainful. We have seen, in the true U.S. A. handwriting, “The 
affair is tolerable for such an Old World concern.” Germans in- 
cline to botany, and are the most abstemious and least popular o 
the motley procession. Russians seldom express an opinion. They 
are, of all travellers, habitually the least susceptible to scenery. 
When the Mauvais Pas has been descended, the tourists 
believe that they have tasted the extreme pleasure of Alpine 
travelling, and they return next to Geneva by the same 
machine that has gripped them from the first. is way of 
seeing their valley does ——— even the guides of Cha- 
mouny. So many are admi into their fraternity that their 
average earnings are but two hundred francs a year. The hotels 
are struggling under difficulties, the visitors are bored. But a 
better and less arbitrary life is possible if travellers choose to enjoy 
poe es ey of Chamouny aright. A daring experiment has been 
tried this year. Two chalets have been built where furnished 
oy ore may be had, and three families have been resident in 
em for several weeks. A well-known painter of névé and glacier 
scenery was the first to attempt settled residence at Chamouny. 
An English friend of his ventured to bring his carriage, and try if, 
by temper, he could persuade the mules and cows on the 
narrow roads to yield his horses passage. By often renewed 
instances he persuaded the hotel proprietors to allow their 
butcher to sell him meat. Civilized life was laborious, yet, 


instead of becoming tired of the long stern valley, its grqn- 
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; much yet to be discovered of the Mont Blanc district. We wish ‘Of the pry nd over six thousand are contributed by deur ¢g 
~ to lessen the disappointment of ordinary travellers who find them- England and ce in nearly equal aye Germans, that m 
: selves unable to admire on the authority of their grandfathers. Americans, and Belgians follow in lesser degrees. This mine of is. nece: 
The monotonous spurs of the great mountain and the curve of its -foreign wealth is badly worked even for the mere interests of Blanc . 
summit are not at once attractive to eyes that look for the Chamouny. No class aoe from it. The enon and coachmen those v 
ordinary composition of a landscape. With a facility that is hard | are ak demoralized by the extravagant bribery that enriches telligen 
to understand in our present temper, men of the last generation them. The profits of the season are wasted on liquors which can- may be 
who saw for the first a the descent of a glacier on the plain not, we should yr yield pleasure or profit to their consumers, but it: 
were used to shed te At the Montanvert fainting was not On every place taken at Geneva in the Chamouny diligence a 
unknown. Even to within a recent period, the strangers’ book bonus of five francs is returned to the hotel porter or carrier na 
R kept at the little inn there bears witness to ecstasies that occur no who brings a customer. It is not, perhaps, worth while for an ensured 
longer. It is true that the glaciers of Chamouny are 7 | isolated traveller to complain of an extortion like this, though a tendenc 
5 retreating, that the difficulties of ascending Mont Blanc have energy. 
lessened quite as much as the energy to meet them has increased ; might 5 
but we sian for Chamouny, rightly understood, a brilliant comfort 
; future. Once free from the stupidities of its present management commu 
- the well-worked tourist haunts in Bern. rather t 
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deur grew upon him, and he better understood the feelings 
that moved men like De Saussure and Coleridge. Training 
is necessary to appreciate the scale on which the chain of Mont 
Blanc is moul A quite new experience will be gained by 
those who are not in haste to leave the valley, but who in- 
telligently endeayour to receive its impressions, How far health 
may be improved by living at a high level has yet to be tested, 
but it is pleasant to know that Asiatic cholera has never ap- 
at Chamouny. The seeds of epidemics appear to lie in 
r strata of air, At what point human vigour may be best 
ensured is an interesting question, and there seems to be a growing 
tendency to try mountain rather. than sea air for restoration of 
energy. The pure glacier breeze that blows on the Montanvert 
might prove a powerful tonic if an hotel were built there sufficiently 
comfortable for those who need tonics. If the objections of the 
commune can be overcome, we commend the speculation to English 
energy. 

In our observations we have dwelt on the faults of a system 
rather than of a pogvletinn. The visitors at Chamouny are less ex- 
clusively English than in other Alpine gathering places, but even 
dwellers in Mesopotamia must suffer from the confusion that 
exists between old ideas and new habits of life, between the 
threadbare emotions invoked and the improved machinery for 
travel. The Swiss Alps are infested by a far more greedy race 
than the Chamouny ts, but at least travellers are there 
allowed more free will in admiration, Complaints are sometimes 
made that the Chamouny guides are not such patient beasts of 
burden as the Swiss. It is true, but in the late accident on the 
Matterhorn the superiority of their disposition was shown. 
What Chamouny guide, an hour after the fatal slip, would have 
been “able to = smoke, and eat, as if nothing had hap- 

y’ as was one of the Taugwalds, who came down with Mr. 
Wh x? For the dangerous service of finding the remains of 
those who had perished, two Chamouny guides volunteered, and, 
when offered payment, refused any. Such men make good guides, 
for in the great trials of Ape adventure rarely disinterested 
courage is often necessary in the working men who bear the heat 
and burden of the day. Probably none among the frequented 
Alpine valleys has been so little demoralized as Chamouny. Nowhere 
is a visitor so sure to meet at once civility and independence. 
Health has, of course, much to do with the superiority of the race. 
There is not one cretin in the valley, and men of great age, grey 
and hardy as the granite boulders that crop out of their field are 
not unfrequent. A guide surnamed L’Oiseau, who served as 
porter with De Saussure’s party in 1776, holds out his hand on 
the Montanvert road for a few centimes. We can forgive him, 
considering his testimony to the healthfulness of mountaineering. 
In 4 tyre seems kept at bay at Chamouny, No medicines 
are to be had there, and its sulphur spring is neglected. 

If we have induced any reader to stay some days longer at 
Chamouny than he had intended, we think he will not regret 
breaking through the routine of Alpine travel. As he listens to 
the groups on the bridge discussing the various feats of members 
of the Alpine club and others, the desire to emulate them may 
grow upon him. Nowhere can he ne more glorious cols, or make 
freer venture of life and limb, if such be his taste, than among the re- 
cesses of the Mont Blancrange. Laurels not yet plucked await his 
grasp. Even though the Aiguille Verte has been ascended, and the 
Brenva glacier passed this season, the Aiguille du Géant rears its 
gloomy point more defyingly than did the Matterhorn. In any 
case, we hope that the charms of Chamouny may some day be less 
oneuatlenibe overlooked than they have of late been. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the valley must sooner or later be convinced that it is 
aque their interest to throw impediments in the way of strangers 
who claim their right to enjoy as they choose one of the most 
remarkable among accessible Alpine valleys. 


THE FESTIVITIES AT SPITHEAD. 


ae wits or cynics of the Channel Fleet have invented the 
unspeakably humorous device of pronouncing the well- 
worn phrase, the entente cordiale, as the “ ancient cordial.” The 
most remarkable effects of the recent interch of hospitality 
between them and their allies, or rivals, seemed to themselves 
to. be due quite as much to cordials, more or less ancient, as 
to the exhilarating consciousness that they were celebrating a 
great and peaceful moral victory. Sailors are proverbially easy 
to please in the matter of jests, and if one or two simple 
requisites are complied with, their enjoyment is secure. So 
the success and popularity of the significant joke of the “an- 
cient cordial” have been unbounded. Its humour even stimu- 
lated the hilarity to which it pointed, and the more men 
laughed at the joke the more ready they were to interpret 
the joke in earnest. At Brest, it appears, the way in which the 
syciibigmen, of the two navies were dbliged, after dinner, to lend 
one another charitable succour in the difficult task of preserving | 
the position which distinguishes man from the lower animals, was 
a beautiful illustration of the advantages of international brother- | 
hood. And at Spithead, the vigorous and striking dances which | 
took place after dinner, in the manner first introduced to public | 
notice by Mr. Spurgeon, on the qperpenrdeck of more than | 
one of the English iron-clads, were hailed as fresh proofs of the , 
strength of the “ancient cordial.” Indeed, the predicament. of 
an English officer who had to entertain a French guest without | 
knowing a word of his guest’s language evidently was one 


which excused him in seeking inspiration at the readiest 
source. Moderate draughts of champagne proved the best means 
available for creating a univ language, and men who 
over the soup were darkly ignorant of French found they had 
got quite a lively fluency and a correct accent by the time of 
dessert. The curse brought upon the earth by the builders of the 
Tower of Babel ceases to blight the social intercourse of men 


couple of hours rcs | the very vilest French to 
as it in time vexati appeared, could have talked to him in 
very decent English. Considering the contemptuous pride that 
we have about knowing foreign lan better and more widely 
than the ie oy know other languages, this should ats | be 
overlooked. e fact that French naval officers are compelled to 
know something of English, as one of their qualifications, will 
perhaps attract attention at the Admiralty, and give more trouble 
to the seafaring youth of this age 

But the common notion that all Englishmen know French, 
while scarcely any Frenchmen know English, was not the mu. | 
prejudice which suffered a shock. For instance, it was discov 
that it is possible to be a Frenchman, and still be more than five 
feet high. The time-honoured principle, too, that one English- 
man can fight three Frenchmen, and beat them, did not receive 
much encouragement. On the whole, the strength and build of 
the French crews and officers were quite up to the mark of our 
own. The idea of a French sailor as a weedy, unseamanlike kind 
of “loafer” is about as true as that the being in the Parisian 
farces, with long blond whiskers waving in the wind, prgeeneny 
and ejaculating ceaseless Godams, is the type 
of an English gentleman. The Portsmouth boatmen relieved their 
wounded feelings by the repeated but scarcely relevant assertion, 
first, that there is not a French man-of-war which has not lish 
seamen on board; and secondly, that the Dutch are better sailors 
than the French. It was also a source of comfort to the patriot 
to find that the interior of the French ships was scarcely as trim 
and clean as our own. Butif the patriot had the fortune to be 
a reasonable being as well, even this Far acy ground of self-con- 

ulation was cut away by the reflection that the Frenchmen 

ad just come from sea, and could not ‘therefore be expected 
to be trim and clean. In fact, the only points in which the old- 
fashioned sailors, both officers and men, felt sure that the French 
were open to just rebuke, and were clearly our inferiors, seemed 
to be two. First, instead of English they all speak French, 
which, as everybody knows, is a poor and thin kind of tongue. 
Secondly, they are so lost to all sense of what is proper and 
becoming as to take a slice of melon after their soup. If 
it comes to argument, perhaps there is as much to be said 
for taking fruit after soup as there is for taking it after 
But then one does not generall to naval people with a view to 
argument. Nor were fhe English officers more shocked by this 
scandalous intrusion of the melon before the salmon and the roast 
beef than they were horrified by the shameless prevalence of the 
cigar. On an English man-of-war, as everybody knows, you may 
only smoke at certain times, not very frequent, and in certain spots 
which are not very extensive. On going 
iron-clads, it was found that the French officers smoked anywhere 
and at any time. The truth is that, in some graver points 
as well as in trifles, the English authorities love restrictio 
just because they are restrictions. To a discipBoartan—and 
there are not many naval officers who are not disciplinarians 
—a rule is a rule, and ought to be strictly preserved on that 
ground only, without any reference to the more fundamental 
question whether it is needful or not. A wise man thinks that 
the fewer rules there are in the world the better. An English 
military or naval functionary commonly acts as if he thought just 
the reverse. In , it is a very curious fact that, while in 
civil matters they are so oc more harassed by strict rules and 
formalities than we are, in the army and navy they give everybod 
as much room for having his own way as is consistent with cout 
discipline. Yet nobody pretends that the French army or navy 
is any the worse for this. In England, the notion is not yet by 
any means shaken off that a man ought to be ashamed of enjoying 
himself. The most harmless pleasures are still looked upon as 
weaknesses which everybody should try to overcome ; and smoking, 
particularly, is a practice which all official persons, from railway 
porters up to post-captains, have an express mission to discourage 


and put down. 

The hospitality to have been rather more creditably 
managed than such matters usually are in this country, though there 
is not an officer in the English fleet who does not at once admit that 
the French know how to manage these things, and we do not. But 
a good deal of nonsense is talked in this way, There is nothing in 
the nature and scheme of the universe which precludes English- 
men, any more than Frenchmen, from giving tasteful and social 
entertainments, In some English society hospitality is practised 
with as perfect success as anywhere in the world. The only reason 
be we bungle all public festivities is that we are overwhelmed 
ref paralysed by a stupid idea of our own incapacity. Everybody 


us that we don’t how to manage hospitality on a large 


on board the French | 


| 
who have well dined, And it is worth noticing that the prejudices 
of the complacent and patriotic Briton received a strong shock | 
on an, that, while the majority of the English officers ia 
were le to get beyond the never varying and service- 
able “ weee,” the officers of the French ships could nearly 
all speak English with tolerable Pango But the French are q 
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scale with grace and ease, and we have been told this so long and 
so persistently that it has come to be true. After all, incapacity 
to entertain with success is only arother name for a mixture of 
indolence and silly shyness and want of confidence. It is not be- 
cause the managers are he pe that, as was said to be the case at 
Portsmouth, three thousand persons were invited to a ball, when 
it was known that the rooms could only hold seven hundred. It 
is because they are roe y, Mirne we are happy to think is not 
yet quite synonymous with English that such a folly as this is 
perpetrated. People do not give themselves enough trouble about 
oer entertainments in this co . They think that a successful 

anquet or a great ball or a procession requires no organization or 
forethought, but will in some mysterious manner arrange itself. For 
instance, the only things needed to prevent the egregious confusion 
and failure of the famous welcome to Garibaldi were forethought 
and hard work on the of those who got up the procession. 
The wretchedness of the arrangements on the occasions of the 
Princess Alexandra’s entry into London and the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales was simply due to the stupid indolence of the 
officials, who too piously left everything in the hands of Provi- 
dence. Whenever the proper pains are taken, all goes smoothly 
enough. The ball given to the Prince and Princess of Wales by 
the City Corporation was | yew successful, notwithstanding the 
subsequent abstraction of combs and brushes and fancy soap- 
dishes. And the festivities of the iron-clads were successful, 
because the caterers took trouble and did their best. 

It does not seem at all necessary to seek for any profound moral 
or nome significance in the Spithead gaieties. There will be 
no beating of swords into pruning-hooks as a result. Guests and 
hosts were equally aware oft the possible destination of the pyramids 
of cannon-ball which graced the decks on which they were dining. 
The pyramids were not there for ornament, and millions of money 
were not spent upon iron-clads for pastime. If the mutual 
salutes and hospitalities meant very much more than a con- 
venient and amusing holiday for the two squadrons, the works 
of the Spithead forts, one of which is just appearing above the 
water, would be a great deal too costly a piece of supererogation. 
The officers, whose profession is fighting, might have been excused 
if they had failed in their hearts to recognise the beauty and de- 
sirableness of a never-ending peace. As itis, perhaps those among 
them who are of a logical turn of mind will wonder why two 
prize-fighters should strip, and anxiously compare their muscles 
and fists, as the most suitable preliminary to a deliberate retirement 
into private life. Still, if it is only a holiday, it has been a 
peculiarly novel and agreeable holiday. The French have seen 
our iron-clads, and are glad to think that they can certainly beat 
us in speed. We have seen theirs, and are confident that in every 
other respect but speed we are more than a match for them. 
Both nations can only hope that the diversity of opinion may never 
be brought to the only possible test. 


REVIEWS. 


SPRATT’S TRAVELS IN CRETE.* 


rpae officers of surveying ships, which must be often stationary, 
and must always be leisurely in their movements, have oppor- 
tunities for exploring countries in the neighbourhood of their survey 
much greater than those which can be hoped for by the ordinary 
traveller, who is usually in a hurry, and who cannot have the same 
advantages for local knowledge, the same facilities for becoming 
acquainted with the people on the spot, or the same choice of 
time and chance of seeing the same places more than once under 
a variety of conditions. Captain Spratt is one of those who have 
felt these advantages and used them. He was officially employed 
to complete the Admiralty survey of Crete. But the openings 
which this gave him to explore the interior of the island were 


also made use of. He saw it much more thoroughly than Peshley, | 


and if his scholarship is not quite so ready as his predecessor's, he 
has produced the best topographical and scientific account which 
we have of the island, and one which, though rather lengthy, is 
by no means. wanting in general interest. , 

He introduces his subject with an aceount of one of his earliest 


steps in his acquaintance with Crete—namely, an ascent of Ida for | 


the purpose of obtaining observations to complete the triangulation 
ot the southern of the and to connect their 
positions with the survey of Crete itself. He ascended it in May, 
when the snow was disappearing but not yet gone, and in a 
direction different from that taken by preceding travellers. The 
mountain is about 8,000 feet high, and does not appear to present 
any difliculty beyond hard climbing. It stands in the centre of the 
island, and seen, end on, from the north-west and west, it seems 
to tower alone in a fine cone above the other belgnte though it is 
really only a few feet higher than several others. But it is, in fact, 
a long ridge rising gradually from the east to the west, a mass of 
limestone raised up—with very steep faces on the south, and 
a series of ridges and terraces to the north—by a great, mass 
of igneous which protrudes at its southern foot. There 
is a want of fossils, and Captain Spratt speaks doubtfully of 
the geological of the limestone. It is a warning against 
speaking positively of a place which a traveller sees only once in 
his life, or only at one period of the year, that both Tournefort and 


* Travels and Researcies in Crete. By Cuptain T. A. B. Spratt, R.N. 
2vols. London: Van Voorst. 1865. 


Pococke complain of the mountain as bare of flowers. The 
truth was that they were both too late, the flowers were over. 
“The old mountain,” says Captain Spratt, “is not barren of 
flowers both rare and beautiful; it has its Alpine as well as its 
peculiar vegetation, like all isolated and all such greatly elevated 
mountains.” At the time of his visit, on every bare bce of soil 
from which the snow had just melted, a profusion of bulbous plants 
had burst forth, flowering the moment the snow was gone; amon 

them a beautiful white fritillary, “as white as a snowdrop, an 

as delicate as a wax t,” while ish-looking buttercups 
streaked the verdure with gold. Captain Drummond Hay, his 
companion, found there, to his surprise and delight, the “ true 
Devonshire jackdaw or chough,” and tried in vain to get 
an ibex, with “ ponderous and sabre-shaped horns,” found nowhere 
in the archipelago but in Crete and the desert island of Anti-Milo. 
When they reached the top, mists and clouds interfered with the 
work of triangulation, and Captain Spratt, rather than that the 
trouble and expense ‘of the ascent* should be wasted, resolved to 


at sunrise. He was rewarded by grand atmospheric effects from 
the haze and windy sky over a vA extent of sea and mountain, 
and by an appearance which he says he never saw before or 
since—the shadow of Ida strongly projected by the low sun on 
the dense leaden haze opposite, and appearing hke a well-defined 
mountain top far in the east, where land was known not to exist. 
Otherwise, he spent a very uncomfortable night to no purpose. He 
had neither shelter nor food ; he had trusted to the advanced season 
as @ security against cold, but one of the northerly gales of summer, 
frequent in those seas, was coming on; and, after being nearly 
starved and chilled to death, and vainly trying to make a fire of 
the sponge-like tufts of shrub, which gave no warmth, but satu- 
rated with bitter smoke the snow which he melted to quench his 
thirst, when the morning came the wind was too strong for the 
steadiness of his instruments, and the mist rolled up in seething 
white masses from the valleys. He knew too well that a cloud on 
Ida at this season meant several days of thick weather, and the scien- 
tifie purpose of the ascent was frustrated. The direction by which 
he ascended, through an upland valley or basin, bearing in a corrupted 
form the old name of the mountain, Nida or Netha, is one which 
the natives are jealous of pointing out. In times of trouble the 
valley of Nida has been a place of refuge for the Christians of the 
valleys; and when Captain Spratt tried to procure a guide to it, a 
two hours’ debate was held under the olive trees of the nearest 
village about the propriety of showing the way to the mountain 
stronghold. The we of the people were only overcome by 
the local repute and bland tongue of Captain Spratt’s guide, a 
Sfukiot chief of great name in the insurrectionary wars, Gaptin 
Manias. He found the same jealousy about showing roads and 
passes in other mountainous parts of the island. 

Captain Spratt is a careful and observant traveller; but it is 
amusing to notice his mythological enthusiasm, the deep interest 
which he takes in the spots hallowed not onl by the birth but b 
the burial of Zeus, the earnest veneration witha ich he looks ba 
on the wisdom and justice of Minos, and the ready assent with 
which he accepts statements about the early artistic excellence of 
the countrymen of Deedalus. He eee ount Iuktas, the tradi- 
tionary tomb of Zeus, a remarkably altar-like hill near the town of 
Candia, with a solemn sense of the awfulness of the place, very 
different from the banter with which Callimachus mentions it, 
and draws from it the famous inference about Cretan veracity ; 
and he even thinks it worth while to controvert Mr. Pashley’s 
conjecture as to the exact spot where the tomb was, and to 
suggest a more probable one of hisown. It must be said, uwever, 
that his visit gave him a curious specimen of living Oriental 
religion in three young Dervishes belonging to a monastery hard 
by, who were seated under a rock where they could receive the 
full force of the sun’s ee upon their features during a devotional 
reverie, the principal object of which, however, seemed to be 
to enable them to obtain that tanning of the features and skin 
_ necessary as a professional requisite to their calling. ‘This occu- 
pation he afterwards saw repeated “in the hottest time of the day, 
under the hottest wall, in the hottest part of the town,” while the 
composed features of the devotee indicated “ the most perfect ab- 
sorption and enthusiastic devotion of mind and aim.” Cuptain 
Spratt’s classical enthusiasm seems to make him sometimes rather 
easy of belief. He finds at Hierapytna a sarcophagus, richly 
| carved with scenes from the story of Achilles; and he reads in 
| Diodorus about a tomb of Idomeneus at Gnossus; hence he jumps 
| to the conclusion, because the tomb is so fine and Idomeneus such 
' a hero, that this must be his tomb, brought from Gnossus to Hiera- 
_ pytna, to be used as the coffin of a “late Roman.” He speculates 
with amusing seriousness on the Labyrinth, for a Labyrinth there is, 
and he gives the plan of it, only not at Gnossus, where it ought to 
be, but at Gortyna. He will not hear of Colonel Leake’s view of 
its being a catacomb, but feels sure that it was “doubtless made 
by the direction of Minos himself, and that so wise a king had it 
constructed originally for a useful p ”; and he surmises 
that it was made as a sort of underground prison or pen, in which 
the “tributary youths of Attica’s choicest blood,” brought over 
by Minos to stock his towns and improve the Cretan race, might 
be “ intimidated into obedience,” and broken in for Cretan citizens. 
Captain Spratt is profoundly convinced of the power and splendour 
of Gnossus, and of the genius of its wise founder Minos, under whom, 
we are assured, it attained “a high state of advancement in 
commerce, education, art, and social law,” and who made the Cretans 
learn their letters as well as certain pieces of music, “as necessary 
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of their education.” As little has he any doubts about 

us, “ the father of Cretan art.” He relates without any note 
of misgiving that “ he planned the celebrated labyrinth which 
contained the Minotaur”; and Icarus and his wings only suggest 
the reflection that “ fiction in which there is some ent of 
truth and moral gives an appreciating interest to any tale,” just as 
—though we do not at once see the analogy—“ a masterly picture 
is the more appreciated ny by = effect of the gilded frame which 
contains it.” But anyhow he is quite clear that 

The fact that Gnossus was one of the earlier seats for the development and 

cultivation of art, science, and education, and of social laws on the basis of 
liberty and equality of rights, will give its due interest to the locality and 
neighbourhood, without a compromise of any one’s political opinions and 
creed in feeling it. 
That there should be any uncertainty about his “ fact,” or any 
question about proving all these wonderful things concerning a 
place of which all contemporary record has perished, does not 
affect Captain Spratt’s enthusiasm about Gnossus. But we may 
observe in passing, in spite of the fame of Cretan art, and “ the 
many names of eminent sculptors which Crete has produced from 
the days of Dedalus,” that the specimen which he has given us 
of it, in the shape of a lanky, or as he calls it, “ attenuated,” 
and as we should also say, very awkward Venus, found by him in 
Crete, and praised as a work of very pure and high art, hardly 
seems tu us to deserve so much admiration. 

It is singular that a writer really interested in classical times 
and scenes should not have made himself acquainted with the 
best that has been recently said of the history connected with the 
country which he was exploring. But though he does not seem 
to have been a reader of Thirlwall and Grote, Captain Spratt 
was a diligent investigator on the spot, and Crete, though 
its history is obscure, is covered with the remains of ahcient 
cities. e has given us what appears to be an admirable 
map of it, representing what is known of its geological character, 
though we cannot always find in it the names mentioned in the 
text. In its physical features, Crete is an elongated repetition of 
the Peloponnesus, with its mountain masses and knots, its network 
of intersecting spurs and ridges, its upland basins and their 
Katavothra, where the waters are swallowed up in the fissures of 
the limestone walls, and its bay-like plains running to the sea. Or 
rather, it resembles what the great mountain line running athwart 
the north of the Peloponnesus from Patras to the eastern end of 
Argolis would look like if it were an island in the sea. And the 
familiar modern names of villages common in the Morea are 
repeated in Crete. Captain Spratt has added, with more or less 
probability in different cases, a number of new sites of Hellenic 
towns to those which were rapsor fixed in our maps, but for the 
most part they are places with nothing more than a name. He is 
somewhat hasty at times in his inferences drawn from a com- 
penne of ancient and modern names; but, examining more 

isurely and more carefully, he appears to have corrected several 
of Mr. Pashley’s conjectures, and to have made out distinctly 
traces which he missed. Captain Spratt describes with great zest his 
gradual discovery of some fine remains of Hellenic walls, with other 
vestiges of an ancient city, just where, in opposition to Pashley, he 
had with Cramer, whom Pashley criticizes rather scornfully, fixed the 
site of a city named Arcadia. A clear description of the places 
mentioned in St. Paul’s voyage — the Fair Havens, Lasza, and the 
port of Phoenix — had already been published in Mr. Smith’s work, 
and by Conybeare and Howson; but ay Spratt, who appears 
to have made his examination before Mr. Smith’s informant, Mr. 
Brown, gives his own report of his visit, which leaves little to be 
askin in the topography of the coast. He also gives a sailor’s 
experience of the winds off the island. He identifies the storm- 
wind of St. Paul’s voyage with the violent northern current which, 
under the lee of Crete, and especially under a pours over the 


mountains “in hissing squalls, which descend like water falling 
from a cascade” :— 
When the north wind blows , and its force is checked by the walls 


of mountains presented by the Lasethe range on one side and Mount Ida on 
the other, it rushes over the crests of the Kophino mountains with terrible 
force, falling in white squalls that plough up the sea into columns of spray ; 
wind-falls, truly, but which would almost rival the water-falls in their force 
and effect on a sailing vessel that happened to be so near the coast as to be 
under their stroke at the time ; for they are as much cataracts of wind as the 
falls are of water. 


These violent gales, blowing from the north both in summer and 
winter, are, he says, “truly _—. in effect, from the whirling 
columns of wind and spray they then lift from the surface of 


steam to drive the ee through the terrific squalls that swept 
across the bay, an th 


ce 
to Mr. Smith’s details about the curious ee of Phoenix, lying 
concealed under the stern mountains whic. 


the Acts, “which lieth to the south-west and north-west,” which 
certainly cannot imply “the directions in which a vessel must 
in order to h 
connection with the Phoenix, he records an appear- 
ance which is of interest Pave he Bes on the general evidence of @ 
change of level in Crete since very recent times. He had — 
expressed an opinion in a letter to Colonel Leake that the lan 
had risen at the western end of the island; and Mr. G. Brown, in 
the description of the port of Phoenix which he sent to Mr. Smith, 
objects to this view that there is in the port an ancient tomb with its 
entrance close to the water’s edge, not eight feet above it. Captain 
Spratt, from subsequent examination, is able to say that this sup- 
posed tomb is merely a sea-worn arch of rock ; and further, that 
the successive marks of the sea level within it, and the perforation 
of submarine boring animals, are to be traced by 15 feet above 
the present sea line. But all along the western half of the island he 
found evidence in all directions which satisfied him that there has 
been an upheaval of the coast—amounting at the south-west point 
where the maximum height occurs to as much as 26 feet—since a 
late Roman period. The indications are of three kinds ; the lines 
of sea levels, marked on the face of exposed cliffs, such as those of 
the famous fortress of Grabusa, off the N.W. cape of the island, 
“—t distinctly shown in Captain Spratt’s engraving; the union 
with the mainland of what by the phers of the Roman times 
are undoubtedly described as i ; and the appearance of 
several ancient ports, with their basins and quays now lifted up 
and found dry many feet above the sea. At Phalasarna, on the 
western extremity, he traced the old harbour 16 feet above the 
sea, where Pashley had thought that he saw the walls of the 
town. A more striking instance was found in a wild scene shown 
in one of his engravings, where the rocks seem to come sheer 
down into the sea:— 
Tripiti [he says) is without doubt the site of the Peecilassus of both 
and the Stadiasmus, for the author of the Stadiasmus states that Pocilassus 
had a port ; and although there is not the least indentation of the coast there 
now to give the least shelter, nor even a beach at the mouth of the valley of 
Tripiti upon which to haul up a boat, but on the contrary, a steep rocky 
ledge some 12 or 15 feet high, up the face of which it is difficult to scramble, 
yet if we follow the sea marks on the cliffs on either side, indicative of the 
upheaval since the historical period (which are very distinct and about 
20 feet high), and imagine a subsidence to that level so as to bring the sea 
up to it, we have at once the port required as at Suia and Phalasarna ; for 
the mouth of the valley id then become a narrow and well-sheltered 
creek or inlet, expanding immediately within its entrance, and would thus 
form a natural harbour . . such as it must have been in the time of 
the author of the Stadiasmus. This is, therefore, another interesting verifi- 
cation of the descriptions given by the early geographers, and another proof 
of the great upheaval along the whole coast having taken place since a 
ee ee being considered to be about 
e. 
The elevation of land on the western coast, which Captain Spratt 
discovered, and which he seems to have placed beyond doubt, was 
traced decreasing gradually towards the middle of the island ; 
while at the eastern extremity he found a corresponding sinking of 
the land under the sea, At Spina Longa an old Greek city lies 
under the sea, and the submergence must probably have amounted 
to 6 or 8 feet; and at the neighbouring site of Minoa, the 
eemeger er was noticed by a writer of the sixteenth century. 
es of subsidence a also at the extreme north-east point, 
the Cape Sidero of the maps; but Captain Spratt observes that it is 
more difficult to determine, and certainly to measure, submergence 
than elevation. In connection with the geological structure of the 
island, Captain Spratt mentions that the southern faces of the 
Cretan mountains, the “ White Mountains” and Ida, which fall 
very precipitously to the sea, go down equally steeply and to a 
great depth under it. In the channel between Crete and Africa 
soundings were taken from 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, As the 
Cretan mountains rise to 8,000 feet, there is a submarine valley 
4,000 feet deeper under the sea than the mountains are above 
it, which makes a difference of level between the bed of the sea 
in this great chasm and the mountain peaks “of nearly 20,000 
feet in twenty-five miles,” thereby giving a contour of the strata 
above and below the sea in this part of the Mediterranean 
“almost équal in vertical dimension to some of the highest 
mountain ranges in the world, and exceeded by few in boldness,” 
The Greek population preponderates gress y in Crete, and the 
Turkish inhabitants, though still the ruling race, show the signs 
of a failing and depressed one, which feels its power gone, and its 
ition and prospects to be very insecure. Both Greeks and 
urks have suffered much from the revolutionary movements; and 
a form of revolution always exists among the restless and warlike 
Sfakiots, the mountaineers of the wild and inaccessible western 
ranges. The Cretans, in their habits, and especially in their 
dwelling-places, seem to exceed the ordinary Greek average 
of filthiness, and the result in the uency and 
severity of cases of leprosy, which, as soon as it shows itself, 
is at once ed as beyond cure, and the lepers are 
forced to live in villages of their own, where they inter- 
marry and even have families, Captain Spratt gives a curious 
account of the sponge divers off the coast of Crete. The oceu- 
pation is hereditary in families of some of the smaller islands, 
where the children begin diving nearly as soon as they can walk. 


Even with continual practice, and @ severe and careful training as | 


regards diet, they s' very much in getting into their work at 
the beginning of each season ; but when they have become accus- 
tomed to it they will dive to 20 and 30, and even 40 fath 
and Captain Spratt timed their stay under water up to go 
120 seconds, His volumes contain appendices on the processes of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
e sea.” He himself was caught in one of them, just after 
; « loosing with a south wind blowing softly” from the “Fair 
) Havens,” in much the same course as that in which the 
‘ Euroclydon met St. Paul’s ship; and it took a full head of 
| 
) - column of spray, dashing over the ship’s bows and bulwarks. 
: The direction of these storms, he adds, speaking very positively 
: from his own observation, is a within a very few degrees 
of north, and not from the east. We suppose he is speaking of 
the way in which they are felt immediately under Crete; for the 
di:ection of the gale must, in the end, have become easterly to 
| 
eee except a very hopeless explanation of the expression about it in | 
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deep-sea sounding, and on the geology of Crete; and an interest- 
ing paper by Lord Strangford on the curious peculiarities of 
Cretan , which are very marked and worthy of notice, both 
as regards phonetic changes and in the substance of the vocabulary. 
‘We will only say, in conclusion, that a work of this kind would 
be better with less in it of reflections on things in general. Per- 
haps something may be said for an inquiry, suggested by the sight 
of a seal fighting with a cuttlefish, whether such a sight may not 
be the key to the stories about mermaids and the sirens of the 
bay of But a book about Crete seems an odd text 
on whieh to hang an ent against the “development 
theory” and the “ transmutation of species.” We will ven- 
ture to remark that, though we Pad be sorry to see sailors 
turn into fine writers, we do not see why they should not take 
pains to write plain, direct, tical sentences, and use their 
words in a clear and natural way. Captain Spratt, who can describe 
with clearness and force, allows himself at times to wander into 
long-winded sentences of the most awkward and slovenly con- 
struction, and he also has some favourite words to which he has 
taken an unaccountable What can be the pleasure or the 
good of talking continually of “proximate,” when you only mean 
‘neighbouring ” or “nearest”? It is strange, too, how people, 
when they write books, forget the most obvious wants of their 
readers, How could Captain Spratt publish two volumes full of 
names, and not remember the absolute necessity of an index ? 


MAURICE DE SAXE.* 


GQoanman, which very effectually accomplishes for the leading 
characters of the eighteenth century what mythology has 
done for the early heroes of and Rome, has no more 
favourite saint in her calend~r than Maurice de Saxe. From the 
day when he first saw the light in the cloisters of Quedlinburg to 
that on which he was said to have fallen by the sword of an ancient 
rival in the woods of Chambord, all Europe busied itself with him 
and his fortunes. Among his most inveterate enemies were the 
Prime Minister and factotum of his father, the Elector of Saxony, 
and the blood-relations of his subsequent master, the King of 
France. With such allies to support it, we cannot wonder that 
the natural antipathy entertained by a large part of the world 
Pa any overpoweringly brilliant success exerted its powers to 
the utmost in — ing his delinquencies. But though the 
lories of Maurice de Saxe have always been enveloped by a thick 
a8 of unmitigated abuse on the part both of his contemporaries 
and of posterity, we incline to the belief that, unlike other well- 
abused characters of history, his shade will in all probability go for 
ever unconsoled by a rehabilitator. The fact is that, however 
diligently the dénigreurs may have worked to blacken his fame, and 
to whatever extent a fairer historical criticism may succeed in 
removing the adventitious coating with which they have clothed 
his memory, there remains beneath a skin like that of the leopard, 
which, from causes, persistently refuses to change its spots. 
It is due to the two most recent biographers of Marshal de Saxe 
to state at once that their sole aim has been to set forth the cha- 
racter and career of their hero in the full light of historical truth. 
Dr. Karl von Weber, who ides so efficiently over the Royal 
Archives at Dresden, has i contented himself with stringing 
together @ vast number of new and original documents, by means 
of a narrative almost as dry as it is impartial. M. St, René- 
Taillandier, while yabeg upon the basis thus provided for him, 
has happily allowed a wider range to his pleasant and popular pen ; 
but though he is far more amusing than the Saxon archivist to 
whom he owes the main part of his materials, he is upon the 
whole equally fair. He so closely adheres, during the first 
of his work, to his German predecessor, whose very il- 
ustrative anecdotes he copies acl, and 80 rarely finds 
occasion to. differ from him, that upon the whole the general 
the réchauffé being in this instance very much more palatable 
than the original dish, We need that M. 
Taillandier speedy acknowledges his obligations to Dr. von 
Weber; and that, if the latter is superseded by the former, 
it, is his own fault—one too frequent with German writers—to 
have served up his materials in so crude a form that they required 
re-dressing by more skilful hand. 
German book is more amusing than the French. . von Weber 
has conscientiously reproduced the original spelling of Maurice, 
while M, St. René-Taillandier has thought it necessary, with the 
e tion of a few apenene, the Appendix, to correct the 
Marabal’s “orthography.” No one—not even a middle-class 
examiner—can have the faintest notion of the extent to which 
French is capable of being misspelt till he has read one or two of 
these letters, “ Seétes le momans,” e.y,, is Maurician for “ c’était 
le moment,” leinteres for V'intérét, pe for principe, and so on 
ad infinitum, till we are fain to bestow a malediction upon the 
memory of a certain M. Auber, who is mentioned as Maurice’s 
tutor in the French tongue, and who, singularly enough, enjoyed 
the reputation of “le plus fort maitre de langue,” His lessons, we 
fear, oft not a much stronger impression upon his pupil than 
those of the excellent Count Schulenburg, who bade him, as a 
condition of future eminence, be “irreproachable in his morals.” 


* Mauricede Saxe. Etude Historique d’apres les Documents des Archives 
de Dresde. Par St. René-Taillandier. Paris: 1865. 

Moritz, Graf von Sachsen. Nach Archiv. Quellen von Dr. Karl von 
Weber. Leipzig: 1363. 


In morality, as in thews and sinews, Maurice, from first to 
proved himself a chip of the old block, a genuine son of Augustus 
the Strong. As might be naturally expected from a Saxon with 
whom the muscular miracles wrought by Augustus and his son 
are household words, Dr. von Weber is of this kind of 
reminiscences. He relates how Maurice struck off a stag’s head 
with one blow of his sabre; how, in Russia, he performed a 
similar feat on a wild boar; and how, in England, he nearly suf- 
focated a Newmarket costermonger in the contents of the pugna- 
cious tradesman’s own cart. . St. René-Taillandier, on the 
other hand, as a Frenchman, naturally devotes more attention to 
Maurice’s exploits as the son of the monarch of La Saze G 

and supplies the reader with no illiberal measure of piquant 
stories and love adventures. It is certain that no character of 
Maurice would be complete without some reference to both these 
traits in it. 

We prefer ing over these anecdotes, even those connected 
with poor and her well-known sacrifices on 
behalf of the lover whom, however, it is to be feared she ended 
by betraying. Maurice was the idol of all the women, and, when 
he started on his daring first expedition to Courland, counted 
among his female supporters “ a mother, an actress, an emperor’s 
daughter, and great ladies of Dresden, Warsaw, Mitau, and 
Riga.” Only one of the women with whom he ever came into 
contact failed to succumb to his influence, and that woman, it is 
almost needless to add, was his wife. The history of Maurice’s 
marriage, revolting though it be to the feelings of the present 

, is too strange an illustration of the social condition of the 
eighteenth century not to merit notice. One of the wealthiest 
heiresses in Saxony towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was Madlle. Johanna Victoria de Loeben; and such 
was the fame of her prospective dowry that at the tender age 
of eight she was demanded in marriage by Count de Friesen, 
a distinguished nobleman of the Palatinate. The contract was 
duly signed by the heiress’s father, who shortly afterwards 
died. His widow married a M. de Gersdorff, who thought it 
not too late to secure the prize for his nephew, to whom the 
heiress, already nine years of age, was accordingly betrothed. 
But, in order to make matters certain, young Gersdorff el 
with the child to Silesia, and then formally married her. C) 
Friesen_raised a loud outcry against the marriage, 
which was speedily declared null and void by the King-Elector. 
But it was only for his own purposes that the latter had 
interfered. He had determined to secure the heiress for his 
own son Maurice; and she was accordingly placed in the 
care of a lady of the Court, where she was elfectually protected 
from further elopements or engagements. In 1714, Maurice 
being sixteen and Madlle. de Loeben fifteen years of age, 
they were both declared of-age “on account of their con- 
duct,” and married in state at Moritzburg a fortnight afterwards. 
The results of the union were such as might have been ex 
We will not follow the biographers into their inquiry as to which 
of the couple was least loyal to their juvenile vows. For six 
years Maurice was systematically faithless, and scandal was 

ually busy with the reputation of his wife. His mother, the 
oalebeled Aurora von Konigsmarck, animated by a furious hatred 
against her daughter-in-law—whom she even suspected, or at all 
events accused, of designs upon her life—gave her son the genial 
advice “de licher entiérement la bride & la comtesse qui se 
cerdrait infailliblement.” However, the Countess de Saxe per- 
sistently maintained herself to be the wronged party, and as such 
succeeded in obtaining a divorce in the year 1721. Maurice 
cheerfully pleaded guilty to the accusation of infidelity, 
acquiesced in the decision. His temper even remained 
when one of the clergy composing the Court endeavoured to 
improve the occasion, to whom he blandly made answer that “we 
are all great sinners, and now you have seen a proof of it.” 

In practice and in theory, Maurice’s religion was scarcely on 
the level even of the century in which he lived. The excellent 
Duchess of Orleans on one occasion directed his attention to a 
certain chapter of Ecclesiastes; and when he obediently referred 
to it, he found that the whole of his Bible had been annotated by 
her for his edification, But her pious attention was thrown 
away; he only thought the chapter “curious.” No greater suc- 
cess—and this is more to Maurice’s credit—attended the efforts of 
Louis XV. to convert his cousin to the Ghurch of which the King 
was himself so devoted an adherent. Being born a Protestant, 
Maurice had sufficient manliness to refuse to change his religion 
for the sake of pleasing the King; and when the latter sighed out 
a significant wish that the Marshal would imitate his illustrious 

ecessor Turenne “in everything,” he politely evaded the in- 
sinuation by declaring himself ready to imitate Turenne up to the 
point of dying for his Sovereign. M. St. René-Taillandier ob- 
serves, apparently in reference to the pious zeal of the proprietor 
of the Parc-auc-cerfs, that it is for casuists to choose between the 
bold effrontery of absolute indifference and the homage which 
vice pays to virtue. Maurice remained a staunch adherent of the 
nihilistic religion to his last moments, when he informed his 
hysician that “life is nothing but a dream, and that his own had 
Rates pleasant, though short.” Upon which Madame de Pom- 
adour makes the affecting reflection that “ poor Saxe died in his 
bed like an old woman, and without believing, and probably 
without hoping, anything.” It was, in trv’. a strange world in 
which a Louis XV. endeavoured to make: rts. and a Madame 
de Pompadour meditated on the dying co» of eu infidel. 
With the military career of Manes ce Sve the world has 
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been familiar since its glories were first sung and written by | odious feeblenesses that belong to human nature. The author of 


Voltaire in his most graceful mood. The victories of Prague, 
Fontenoy, and Lawfeld lose nothing in M. St. René-Taillandier’s 
spirited narrative, to which we refer our readers. But we are 
surprised to find so calm and cautious a writer indulging in spe- 
culations as to the salutary influence which the glories conferred 
upon France by Maurice’s exploits exercised wpon the genius of 
her literary leader. It is only as a sample of the length to which 
even the most critical of Frenchmen will allow the logic of their 
imagination to carry them that we feel obliged to quote the fol- 
lowing extraordinary passage :— 

Oh the magic of secret influences ! The ardour of Maurice awakens the love 
of glory in the breasts of vouthful heroes. Hippolyte de Scytre’s praises are 
sung by Vauvenargues, his comrade in the King’s regiment ; Vauvenargues 
inspires Voltaire with sentiments of an unexpected nature. And who can 
say whether it is not to this mecting that the poet of Parisian frivolities, a 
poet so brilliant but at the same time so easy (/éger), during the first period 
of his life, shall owe some of the manly inspirations which shall add honour 
to the second half of his career? ‘The really great features of Voltaire’s life, 
his struggles for humanity, his conquest of toleration, his defence of Calas, of 
Sirven, of Labarre, of Montbailly, of Lally-Tollendal, the encouragements 
bestowed by him upon the kings willing to take part in the work of emanci- 

tion, his enthusiasm for Turgot—in short, his best days—are all subsequent 
in date to this episode; and if other influences also contributed to the last 
inspirations of this mobile mind, the memories of 1741 may claim a consider- 
able share in them. Action engenders action, said Maurice’s soldier. He 
further added (and in allowing my thoughts to pass from the great days of 
the Count de Saxe to the great days of Voltaire, 1 am merely uttering a 
commentary on these words), he added with equal depth and poetical feeling, 
“Fire, air, mind, light, all is made living by action. From action results the 
communication and alliance between all beings, from action the unity and 
harmony prevailing in the universe.” 

The secret of Maurice’s fall—for that the inaction, rendered 
doubly inglorious by the pollutions of his private life, to which he 
‘was condemned at Chambord, really partook of the nature of a 
disgrace—is amply illustrated, but not perhaps fully explained, by 
M. St. René-Taillandier. It is attributed by him partly to 
the intrigues by which the conquering hero was surrounded, 

y to the unfounded suspicions, but not equally unfounded 
isgust, which his method of making war had provoked. Tn his 
retirement Maurice lost all the dour with which the glorious 
achievements of his active life had surrounded him, and divided 
his time between wretched amours, in which he was as frequently 
the dupe as the deceiver, and ambitious dreams far s ing in 
wildness the designs of his youth upon the Duchy of Courland 
and the hands of Russian princesses. There was some reason 
in his wish to be placed at the head of affairs in America, where 
he anticipated the movements on the part of the English 
which afterwards actually took place; but what shall we 
say of his desire for the crown of Corsica, of his demand 
for a kingdom of Madagascar, and, lastly, of his scheme to 
head a general emigration of the European Jews to the virgin 
soil of America? As with Don John of Austria, the ardour of 
Maurice de Saxe when in action takes away the breath of those 
who attempt to judge his intellectual powers; but he not unfre- 
quent] falls to the level of the ridiculous when forced to imagine, 
instead of execute, marvellous deeds. Had either of these semi- 
royal adventurers been enabled to realize the favourite dream of 
their manhood, the invasion of Great Britain, their names might 
have been surrounded with a-halo sufficiently terrible to blind 
posterity to their natural deficiency in powers of thought. Maurice 
was condemned to be the most brilliant figure in a war which 
terminated in the voluntary sacrifice of all that his reckless 
sword had conquered. When that war was at an end, his sword 
and himself were virtually thrown aside, and for the remainder of 
his life he was left to do no more than sully and obscure his fame. 
We do not need to be told that, in judging his character, it should 
be taken into account that he was the bastard of an Augustus the 
Strong and an Aurora von Kéni ck, that his life was devoted 
to the service of a King and a Court more immoral than 
even those with whom he was connected by bitth, that the 
cause for which he fought was not of his own making and scarcely 
of his own choosing. He was kind to his soldiers, and of a not 
nial temperament towards his personal friends. He was un- 
willing to change one form of faith for another to which he was 
equally indifferent, but the adoption of which might possibly have 
oved advantageous to his career. Such is the catalogue of 
is virtues. His vices are those of a condottiere of the Thirty 
Years’ War combined with those of a hardened ar of Ver- 
sailles. In reading his life, it is a satisfactory reflection that the 
times have passed away when such servants were needed to serve 
such masters, and ‘that other times have arrived when the truth 
can be written and read concerning both. 


TWO FRENCH STORIES.* 


hex: two stories of which the names have been transcribed below, 
when taken together, suggest very distinctly to the reader the 

nice question whether vice or virtue can, under ingenious 
management, be reduced to a more tedious and unentertaining 
pattern. In one of them, wickedness and folly fill up every inch 
of the canvas. In the other, simplicity and discretion have an 
equally undivided pre-eminence. e author of the first confuses 
art with the minute delineation of the vilest passions and the most 


* 1. Un Péché de Vieillesse. Par Jules Richard. Paris : Lacroix, Verbock- 
hoven, & Cle. 1865. 
2. Pierre et Mariette. Par Eugene Miller. Paris: Hetzel et Lacroix. 


the second is no less guilty of mistaking for art the dull maunder- 
ings of untempted simplicity and uneventful virtuousness. Their 
respective titles supply a hint to the judicious reader. Pierre et 
Mariette has a sound as of Darby and Joan in it, while the bare 
notion of an old man’s fault naturally s ts a marriage with a 
very young wife. Whether the wickedness of the unfaithful 
young wife or the constancy of a rural lover proves the more —_ 
or rather the less displeasing, subject, it must be admitted that eac 

situation has had fair play. In power, as writers and artists, the 
two authors to whom we owe these remarkably opposed pictures 
are admirably like one another. The one has precisely the same 
amount of insight into the desperate wickedness of the human 
heart as the other has into its no less desperate simplicity and 
goodness. Each is equally unflinching in his own line, and 
equally regardless of the rather pardonable desire in most readers 
to have neither virtue nor vice served up in a too bald and naked 
form. Still the two stories are interesting, if only for the simple 
reason that they are extreme examples of two rival manners among 
the writers of fiction. Extreme examples are notoriously the best 
for enabling us to compare the working of conflicting principles. 


Few story-tellers plunge so rly into the worst phases of human 
life and character as M. Rie’ has done, or so entirely avoid 
anything like strong ion or complicated action as M. Miiller 


has avoided them. t, for all that, these authors may serve’ to 
show what the idyllic —- and the sensational principle come 
to when most thoroughly carried out. It is a well-known charac- 
teristic of all French writers and thinkers to work out whatever 
es oe they adopt without modification or compromise. They 
this notoriously in politics and in speculation, and it is now 
seen that they may do the same in the less grave 
story-telling. 

The hero of M. Richard’s story is an old man who has done 
good deeds all his lifetime until, somewhere between sixty and 
seventy, he quarrels with his hew and heir because the 
nephew is a Liberal, while he is himself a vehement Legi- 
timist, and in his spleen marries the youthful goddess of ‘his 
favourite café. Anybody with the meanest discernment, and 
the slenderest knowledge of French novels, can see at a glance 
that here is a superb situation for a writer of a certain genius. An 
aged husband just married toa y and comely wife, brought 
up in all the airy moral traditious of a third-rate café, offers a 
splendid opportunity for some of those particularly savoury and 
delicate developments of feeling by which writers of the Feydeau 
school endear themselves to a — of Young France. Such an 

nity would have been thrown away upon M. Miiller. He 
would have made the young wife an angel of devotion to her 
venerable protector, and we should have had a long series of 
pathetic pictures of domestic bliss, winding up with a decorous 
deathbed and a heartbroken widow. But M. Richard rises to the 
occasion. Scorning the mere morality of the tea-table, he makes 
his way manfully into what he takes for the recesses of human 
nature, and the product of his courageous explorations he brings 
triumphantly for our inspection. In order to get into these recesses 
it is necessary of course to make the young wife unfaithful, and to 
give her a pepe | mean, brutal, and mercenary lover. By 
this device, it will be , we have the privilege of getting at 
two sets of recesses of human nature. But even these are not 
enough, so the foolish old husband is made ever so much more 
foolish and disgusting than he need have been. There is now a 
rfect superfluity of naughtiness. The whole matter resolves 
itself into a downright match, among the members of this delightful 
trio, to decide who of the three can exhibit the most horrible de- 
basement of character. The lover simply loves his mistress for the 
money which he expects she will bring him on the death of her 
aged lord. The aged lord is fully aware of his wife’s infamy, but, 
being in a condition of drivelling dotage, he «| whim 
his disgrace and lets things go as es Hoe he wi ly 
flouts her husband, meditates os x him, and finally strangles 
him. It is scarcely worth while to debate the respective ¢laims 
of these three amiable and charming — The author seems 
equally delighted with them all. The imbecility of one, under 
the rather too general name of “faiblesse humaine,” the ferocious 
sensuality of the second, under the pleasant disguise of “ la 
logique des femmes,” and the brutal meanness of the third, are all 
made to furnish im s into the innermost depths of human 
nature. This is M. Richard’s ion of passion. On one 
occasion, the matron is infuriated with the sarcasms of her lover, 
so she throws herself upon him, tears his coat to shreds, smashes 
his hat with her fists and tramples on it with her feet, and finally 
knocks his pipe out of his mouth. Another time, this sweet lady, 
when wroth with her husband, dashes all the crockery on the 
ground, and throws two or three of his favourite ancestral 
portraits into the fire. Her language in these moods is so un- 
commonly pungent and straightforward as to be far from 
presentable, although, of course, it gives us a wonderful in- 
sight into character. Bad words and revolting ideas are quite 
essential in this school of writing. They are like the bad 
and revolting people to whom they are ascribed. Of course we do 
not know what passion is unless we have carefully studied 
this monstrous brood, If this view be correct, a great many 
excellent persons will probably prefer to keep clear of studies of 
passion, and explorations of recesses, and all the other processes 
with fine names by which novelists seek to make up for want of 
power by outrageous violence and extravagance. 
But if the story of an old man’s fault fails to teach us anything 
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about life or character, is the story of the humble loves of Peter 


has led more recent writers into errors, both in fathering gem him 
be his, and 


and Mariette any better in its own way? Clearly it has the | writings which from their style could not 


advantage of being pure and decent, though probably writers like | 
_ which are either unwarranted by facts or contradicted by refer- 


M. Richard do not look upon this as any advantage at all. Still 
M. Richard should not be too hard on the weaknesses of his age. 
Perhaps a blessed epoch will come when the chimera of purity 
will have ceased to haunt the minds of men and women, and 
when such savoury and wholesome objects as drivelling old men 
and debauched young matrons will be universally relished. Mean- 
while we must Se taken as we are, so it must be counted a certain 
advantage to our second story-teller that he has selected a clean 
subject. But then it is so uncommonly dull. A male weaver 
falls in love with a female weaver, and she with him. Her father 
has designed her for somebody else, and, being an obstinate man, 
does his best to carry out the design. After some dreadfully 
mild love-making, and a v little transparent intriguing 
and complication, all ends well, and the union between the 
male and female weavers is brought to a blissful consummation. 
The fearful excitement of the whole story culminates in the final 
announcement that the male weaver is going to summon his 
father and mother from a remote country district to share 
mc and prosperity. Just as M. Richard analyses the 
feelings of his abominable heroine, M. Miiller delineates very 
minutely the feelings of his patient weaver. Unfortunately for 
the reader, the feelings of the weaver are not in the least worth 
delineating. He is not like Silas Marner, the weaver of Raveloe, 
but is simply an honest and industrious artisan who falls in love 
with his master’s daughter. To be sure, he felt a nervous 
tremor the first time their eyes met, the first time their hands 
accidentally touched, and so on. And when the disapproving 
father a his loom, he also feels a tremor, though of a 
very different kind. But still the embarrassment of a bashful 
lover of the commonplace stamp, either in the presence of his 
sweetheart or of her stern father, does not offer so new or compli- 
cated a situation as to be capable of much fine analytic treatment. 
We are all only too familiar with the lover's thrillings and 
tremblings. “I saw her,” exclaims the enraptured weaver, “‘ quite 
close to me—quite close—not an arm’s length, as the table at 
which we were seated was very small; she turned over the leaves 
of her book, to find the place where she was reading, but she read 
no more, and kept looking now on the book and now towards us; 
under the table our feet must have all but touched.” And again, 
“ Then when our hands touched, we suddenly started ; she raised 
her eyes, I did the same, and we paused a moment to look intently 
into each other’s eyes; a moment—what a moment! . And 
e after this interval, short as it was, I could have sworn that 
had ken to her heart all the thoughts of mine, and 

that I heard all those of her’s.” This kind of writing is very 
nice, and quite true to life, and the rest of the book is equally nice 
and true. The writer tells his little story in very good idyllic 
style. Only he has scarcely any story to tell, and what there is 
has been told over and over again in much the same way. The 
grandfather of Mariette is the only character in whom one gets w 
much interest. The ind, and rather shrewd but sti 
timid old man is really well drawn, and he shines out all the more 
—— by reason of his contrast with the very objectionable 

otard whom we have just left. Occasionally he is apt to make a 
fool of himself, but it is obviously less displeasing that an old man 
should make a fool of himself about his grandchildren than about 
a young wife who, as he knows, has dishonoured him. Of Mariette 
we see as little as it is usually permitted to see of unmarried young 
women in France. Perhaps @ novelist would be pardoned if he 
violated the etiquette of his country in this t, and introduced 
us rather more freely to his heroine. If we like our hero, we are 
anxious, with the prejudices of our island, to know all about the 
heroine who is finally bestowed upon him. Of Mariette all we 
learn is that she used to say, “ Oui, grandpére,” “ Non, monsieur,” 
“Si, mon pére”—appropriate but simple forms of speech which do 
not betray andl 1 

ry 


the r’s depths of character too largely. 

It is satisfactory to reflect that on the whole, of these two ex- 
ceptionally dull books, that which is stupidly vicious is a great 
deal more dull than the other which is tamely virtuous. Though 
vice is a monster of hideous mien, it is as a rule, at least in a 
French novel, so seasoned as to be more or less entertaining in 
spite of its hideousness. M. Richard has involuntarily done os 
service to the cause of morality by making vice hideously dull, 
instead of hideously attractive. M. Miiller, on the other hand, has 
done equally good service by showing that even tame virtue makes 
a better story than too much debasement. Still it is possible to 
give us virtue with an excess of tameness, 


RISHANGER’S CHRONICLES.* 


BM eet the whole portion of the series of St. Alban’s 
Chronicles which makes up the t volume has generally 

under the name of Wi ishanger, it has been made 
abundantly clear by Mr. Riley that a part only of their number are, 
in fact, to be attributed to the pen of that chronicler. Of the 
seven detached P pn here brought together, there are only two to 
which the careful and scrupulous editor has ventured to attach the 
name of Rishanger. The inexact statement of Bale, to whom we 
owe what little we know of the history of their monkish compiler, 


* Willelmi Rishanger quondam Monachi 8. Albani, et quorundam Anony- 
morum Chronica et Annales, Henrico III. et Edwardo I, a.v. 
1259-1307. Kdited by Henry Riley, M.A. 1865. 


ibly 

in setting down particulars relating to ae personal history 
ence to dates. It is somewhat strange that Leland, our great 
authority upon monastic matters, has made no mention of 
Rishanger. What little is told us by Bale was gohan. culled 
from a cursory inspection of the writings that bore Ri r’s 
name, while he was most likely betrayed into attributing all these 
compilations en masse to that writer’s pen by the circumstance 
that they — formed mung if not the whole, of one 
volume, the Chronicle of the Wars of the Barons holding the first 
place in the series. pg the first words that struck the 
eye, being the rubric at the head of the first page, Incipiunt Cronica 

atris Willelmi de Rishanger, were hastily assumed by Bale to 
p ly to all the other works bound up with that chronicle. Mr. 

iley has made it likely that Walsingham, or rather the unknown 
writer whom Walsingham made the basis of his English History, 
has been similarly led by the same rubric into the mistake of 
attributing to Rishanger a Chronicle of Edward IIL, the latter 
he of which, if not the whole, was written by John de Troke- 
owe, and bears his name. There is a singular omission, by the 
way, of the name of Trokelowe in the volume of records among 
the Cotton manuscripts which gives us the list of the Verulamian 
annalists. These are Wendover, Paris, Rishanger, Henry Blane- 
ford or Blankfrount, Symon Bynham, and Richard Savage. 

From the resemblance in name there is reason for concluding 
that William Rishanger, Rissanger, or Rysangre—for the name 
appears to have been spelt in various ways—was a native of 

ishangles, a little village about four miles from the market town 
of Eye, in Suffolk. In a note originally subjoined at the foot of 
the first page of the Chronicle of the Wars of the Barons, a St. 
Alban’s MS., was a document purporting to be written by Linger wl 
himself, to the effect that, on the day of the Invention of the 
Cross, A.D. 1312, he, the said brother Willelmus de Rishanger, 
was sixty-two yearsold, and had been in orders forty-one years. Thi 
memorandum—which had been at some remote period cut away from 
its original place, and pasted upon the first page of another MS. con- 
taining King Edward the First’s letter to Pope Boniface, and 
which has been very judiciously restored by Sir F. Madden to its 
proper place—Bale had evidently seen, though, owing to an inex- 
plicable want of carefulness or attention, he proceeded to found 
upon it the most unwarrantable inferences, In the first place, he 
chronographus, Regis Henrici stipendio att arisit mortem 
conductus—an office which can owe be shown to have existed, 
though Bale goes out of his way to bolster up his assertion with 
the wholly gratuitous explanation that it was the “usage and 
custom of the kings of the West to have men about them who 
noted down the principal events of their reign, which were how- 
ever kept secret for the period of their own and their sons’ lives. 
And these records were laid up for posterity among the royal 
archives, as Ponticus Virunnius in the Historia Br m hath 
it.” This office, Bale goes on to say, “ was delegated for many 
years to the monks of St. Alban’s, who chronicled the royal 
doings year by year, and it was held by the said Brother William 
from the year 1259 to his death at the time of John being abbot 
of that house.” After enumerating the seven works which he was 
misled, as before stated, into attributing to Rishanger, Bale adds 
that other works were written by Rishanger, the titles of which he 
was unable to mention, and that he was buried in his own monastery. 
Bale’s statement that the chronicler flourished (claruit) in 1312 
having been taken by Pits and Voss to authorize the assertion 
“obiit . . . circa 1312,” was improved by Bishop Tanner into the 
downright venture that he died in that very year; though, had the 
Bishop been at the pains of consulting the chronicle itself, he 
must have perceived that if the first part, containing the reign of 
Edward I., which has been so unhesitatingly attributed to Rish- 
anger, was really written by him, he must have been living in the 
reign of Edward III. It should, moreover, have dawned upon the 
understanding, either of Bale or those who improved upon his aver- 
ments, that a person could hardly have succeeded to Matthew 
Paris as Chronographer-Royal—whatever that shadowy office might 
have been—in 12 5% who was but sixty-two years of age in 1312; 
in addition to which circumstance, as M. Riley remarks, the first 
Chronicle contained in this volume, or rather the latter part of that 
Chronicle, bears internal evidence that it could not have been the 
composition of a person who was engaged in literary pursuits so 
early as A.D. 1259. 

As for Rishanger’s having ever held the office of Royal Chrono- 
grapher or Historiographer, we know no more than that he 
styles himself in the memorandum above quoted simply “ Croni- 
graphus,” and “Cronicator,” meaning more than 
a “writer of chronicles,” and it may be fairly surmised that 
he held that office in the Abbey of St. Alban’s. Beyond that 
memorandum, the rubric to the Wars of the B and the 
circumstance that to the Gesta Edwardi Regis his name is prefixed 
as the writer, neither the name of Rishanger, nor the slightest 
allusion to his personal history, is to be found in any of the 
works that have been so confidently attributed to him ; nor is any- 
thing apparently to be added to our slender knowledge of hi 
since his name has not been found in any writer before Bale, 
every later writer has simply been indebted to Bale both for his 
facts and his inferences. 

Rishan pears to have been no great scholar, and to have 
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historian. If the verses in praise of King Edward inserted among 
the Gesta of that prince are really his, we must rank him below 
the ordinary standard of the monkish rhymesters of that time, 
while his loyal devotion to his order renders him scarcely a trust- 
worthy exponent of the policy of the King towards the ecclesias- 
tical corporations. The chief value of his writings lies in the cir- 


cumstance that we find here the original matter of much that | 


rested before upon the unsupported authority of the so-called 
Walsingham. As regards the Chronicle generally known as the 
Continuation of Matthew Paris, the historical sources from which 
the first part is drawn are shown by Mr. Riley to be in 
many instances the same that have been employed by Nicholas 
Trivet in the compilation of his Annales, as also the materials 
used by the writer of the Chronicorum Opus, loosely 
attributed to Rishanger, which is to be printed in the second 
volume of the Chronicles of St. Alban's. Use is also made 
of Rishanger’s own Chronicle of the Wars a the Barons, 
already edited by Mr. Halliwell. The materials of the latter 


which is not so decisively to be attributed to our | 


chronicler, are largely drawn, in addition to the above-named 
sources, from the various Annales which make up the remainder 
of the present volume, and which the editor is obviously right in 
assigning to another pen than that of Rishanger. Among these 
aomages are, for example, the alleged perjury of Balliol, and the 
scovery at Dover of the regalia of Scotland in his possession; 
ward’s marriage with Margaret of France, which is 
evidently condensed from the full account given of the ceremony in 
the Annales ; his abandonment of his resolution to relieve Stirling, 
his visit to the monastery of St. Alban’s, his letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; ch Margaret's visit to St. Alban’s ; 
“ chains and manacles from all parts of England” for some unex- 
plained reason of the King’s “stored in the Tower of London ;” the 
account of the insurrection of Cardinal Colonna and others against 
Pope Boniface, evidently penned before the death of Boniface in 
1303; together with particulars relating to William Wallace and 
the battle of Falkirk. 

The Annales Regni Scotieg—a work which was most probably not 
from the pen of Rishanger, but from that of John Erturi of Caen, 
a notary public—is a most valuable and interesting document. 
It forms a supplement to the contents of the Great Roll of Scotland 
printed in the new Rymer, from which it differs in certain parti- 
culars of the apap 3 held by King Edward at Norham in the 
months of May and June, 1291, to adjudicate upon the respective 
Count of Holland; John de Hiaatings, Lord of Burgavenny Heber 

ount of Ho ; John de Hastings, 0 venny ; rt 
Galloway. Their pleadings and reasonings, omitted in the Great 
Roll, are here given at length in Norman-French, of which Mr. 
Riley has obligingly — ed a translation. The new matter 
thus for the first time brought to light adds appreciably to our 
knowledge of the grounds of the dispute, and sets the adjudication 
of the if upon a footing of ter clearness, 

In the Gesta Edwardi Primi we have the only work, besides 
the Chronicle, that can be unhesitatingly set down to Rishanger. 


It is a slight and poor performance, chiefly valuable for its details 
pedlition to Flanders in 1 297. From Ri 


of Edward’s ex 
Wars of the Barons we gather that he was no very loyal admirer 
of Edward’s character and policy. He declares himself, on the 
contrary, an overt partisan and eulogist of De Montfort, whom he 
ranks, as a popular martyr, next to Saint Thomas of Canterbury— 
a circumstance wholly incompatible with his having held the office 
of Chronographer to the King. In the brief record contained in the 
present Chronicle, Earl Simon is extolled for his devotion to the 
cause of the poor, the liberties of the people, and the rights of the 
realm, his skill in letters, his assiduity in religious offices, his 
Lad and magnificent liberality. His confidence in “ blessed” 
Robert Grosteste is adduced as a great cause of his success, and 4 


Prophecy, of the bishop’s is recorded respecting the death of the 


his eldest son, Henry, on the same day, “in the cause, 
however, of justice and truth.” Miracles even are said to have 
followed upon the death of the Earl, “ which have not been made 
public through fear of the King.” 

Asa record of English history during one of the most im t 
periods of the national life, when the country was passing through 
the eventful crisis which broke down the power of the barons, 
consolidated the popular liberties, and laid the foundation of the 


system of national representation, the present compilation contains 


materials of indisputable importance, and, though inferior in 
interest to many portions of the series, it is fully entitled to its 
place among the Rolls’ publications. We have here the primary 
source of many a passage in our domestic annals which has come 
down to us hitherto on unknown authority or at second-hand. 
The ese 1 | ability and industry of the editor have done all that 
was needed towards presenting the collection in a correct and 
authentic shape, and sifting the origin and value of its contents. 


A SUMMER IN SKYE.* 
C would be scarcely possible for Mr. Alexander Smith to write 
anything which should not possess some literary merit, and 
contain some even striking things. He has great com- 


* A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. 2 vois. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 1865. 


mand of language; and if his fancy, incessantly active in the 
search for imagery, too often strains a metaphor or overloads a 
hrase, he is sure, from time to time, to seize some thought which 
is really just and happy. In every work of Mr. Alexander Smith’s 
which has yet appeared the beauties have been numerous. It 
_ would perhaps be as easy to form an anthology from the Life 
Drama, the City Poems, and Edwin of Deira, as from any other 
tical writings of the same length. But hitherto all the more 
important performances of this author have been in some de- 
liable to the same fatal objection. It has been felt that 
, they are the of a man who has lived too nar sggar f 
in the world of books—who has not gone forth wit 
| sufficient earnestness and freedom to look among the realities 
, of life and character for the sources of that interest which can 
alone be permanent and vital. The images which he calls up are 
| often majestic and affecting; but their beauty is cold . and 
monotonous, their pathos pa Hl more than statuesque. Like 
| the bereaved husband in the Agamemnon, who could find no solace 
in the marble faces that looked down upon him in the palace from 
_ which Helen had departed, the gazer is apt to miss, amid so much 
grace of outline, “ the human heart by which we live.” 

These remarks may seem scarcely to be demanded by an account 
of a vacation tour to Skye. But we are among those who believe 
that a writer of power and susceptibility can never take up 
without gaining or losing a Everything which such a 
person writes, however slight the subject or unpretending 
the form, is certain to have a distinct influence for good or 
evil on his more important efforts. In one particular — 
A Summer in Skye is to us very interesting indeed. 
reading we have certainly found it; but we have traced through- 
out a steady endeavour on the author's part to acquire an insight 
into other hearts than his own and a sympathy with those 
among whom he moves, and thus to qualify himself for the exer- 
cise of his poetical gifts in some higher capacity than that of a 
of fine — an endeavour has 

itual, it is not strange that many shortcomings sho 

| rent, or that the results, when ys should not always ber of 
| the first order. .4 Summer in Skye is fatiguing to read from its 
ew A elaborateness. Every page es ingenious expressions, 
highly-wrought comparisons, minute descriptions. Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s power of expression is just of the kind that enables him to 
say almost any number of sounding things about mountains, lochs, 
mists, the Northern Sea, and Berserkers; nor can we compliment 
him on having always used his advantage with strict forbearance. 
On the ste tend, we consider it a good omen for his future as a 
_ that he seems to have done his very best to enter into the 

eart and soul of Skye life and manners. It is indeed easy to see 
that he is rather new to the work of throwing himself into every- 
day life. There is sometimes a gusto in his manner of detailing 
the very commonest occurrences which is perhaps scarcely so tire- 
some as it is refreshing. For example, the event of a horse 
stopping on a hill is thus chronicled :— 

Getting in again, the white went at a better pace. The rain slackened some- 
what, and our spirits rose in proportion. Our hilarity, however, was pre- 
mature. A hill rose before us, up which the yellow road twisted ee 
| itself. This hill the white would in no wise take. The whip was of no 
avail ; he stood stock still. Fellowes applied his stick to his ribs—the white 
| put his fore legs out steadily before him,.and refused to move, I jumped 

out, seized the bridle, and attempted him forwards. The white tossed his head 
| high in the air, showing at the same time a set of vicious teeth, and actually 
| backed. What was to be done? Just at this moment, too, a party of drovers, 
| mounted on red uncombed with hair hanging over their eyes, came up, 
| and had the ill-feeling to tee-hee audibly at our discomfiture. This was 

another drop of acrid squeezed into the bitter cup. Suddenly, at a well- 

directed whack, the white made a di plunge and took the hill. Mid- 
| way he paused, and attempted his old game ; but down came a hurricane of 
_ blows, and he started off. 


| _ This deficiency in a sense of perspective is fatal to Mr. Alexander 
| Smith’s success when he has to deal with the quickly-shifting 
_ scenes of a journey or an expedition. He is utterly without the 
knack of hitting off the passing humours of travel with a few 

t strokes. Once fairly settled in Skye, he accomplishes far 
more in the way of giving us a tolerably distinct impression of the 
notabilities whom he met there,and of whom he could make careful 
and repeated studies. Foremost among them is Mr. M‘Ian, a Scotch 
farmer of the old school :— 


Mr. M‘Tan senior was a man past ty, but fresh and hale for his years. 
His fi was slight and wiry, his face a fresh pink, his hair like snow. 
Age, it had bowed him somewhat, had not been able to steal the fire 
from his eye, nor the vigow 


grass ; and, finally, stood at Waterloo 
alty cha: of Napo- 


leon—crumbled, but never flinched ! the 
old school ; penetrated every with pride of birth, 
and with a sense of honour was like a second i 


The old gentleman was so careful of social degree that, when it 
was difficult to determine whether a guest should sit above or 
below the salt, matters were compromised by the ambiguous 
arrival dining alone in the porch. M‘Ian was, of course, great in 
legendary lore. “ Ancient matters turned up on his tongue, just 
as ancient matters turned up on his farm. You found an old grave 
or an old implement on the one; you found an old proverb or an 
old scrap of a Gaelic on the other.” But the man of 
the island was “the ” a gentleman who passed his 
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life between India and the Hebrides, and who ruled his tenants in 
Skye with the same paternal absolutism which had presided over 


| frequent apparitions, the ‘stars dim-twinkling through their forms, 
pale and fair as lunar characteristic 


the wellbeing of ryots. The blind acquiescence of the Skyemen is | and satisfying creations of a primeval poetry. Now it is just this 


described by a very happy and suggestive touch :— 


the ultimate purpose of the landlord, just as the sailor, ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of navigation, pulls ropes and reefs sails, and does not discover that he 
gains much thereby, the same sea-crescent being around him day by day ; 
but in due time a cloud rises.on the horizon, and he is in port at last, 


The hi of Skye, and of the group to which it belongs, 
emerges only by fitful gleams from an isolating mist. But when 
the mist lifts, at long intervals and for transient glimpses, it rises 
on impressive scenes—on the swarming leys of the triumphant 
Sea-kings, on the feudal pomp which for nearly three centuries 
floated around the Lords of the Isles, on the unmerited devotion 
with which in later times a daughter of their house sheltered the 
broken fortunes of Charles Stuart. A decisive defeat, sustained 
in 1263 by the Viking Haco at the hands of King Alexander, 
transferred the possession of the Hebrides from Norway to 
Scotland. But the allegiance of the islands to the Scottish crown 
was long merely nominal. A dynasty of Macdonald chieftains 
virtually ruled from 1263 to 1536. The Hebridean Macdonalds 
trace their descent from a legendary hero, Somerlid, son of 
Godfrey, King of Argyll. Unhke his warlike brothers, Somerlid 
cared only for hunting and fishing. But greatness was thrust 
upon him amid his inglorious ease. The men of the Western Isles 
had lost their chief, and they besought the Argyllshire hunter to 
come and reign over them : — 

Somerlid listened to their words with an unmoved countenance, and when 
they were done, he went aside to think over the matter. That done, he 
came forward. “Islemen,” he said, “there’s a newly run salmon in the 
black-pool yonder.* If I catch him, I shall go with you as your chief; if I 
catch him not, I shall remain where I am.” To this the men of the isles were 
agreeable, and they sat down on the banks of the river to watch the result. 
Somerlid threw his line over the black pool, and in a short time the silvery 
mail of the salmon was gleaming on the yellow sands of the river-bank. 
When they saw this, the islemen shouted ; and so, after bidding farewell to 

his father, the elect of the thousands stepped into the largest galley, and 
with the others in his wake sailed towards Skye a chief! 


It is to the discredit of the Skyemen that the only historical grave 
in their island is scandalously neglected. Flora Macdonald lies in 
Kilmuir churchyard, whither she was carried about fifteen years 
after Johnson and Boswell be te the hospitality of Kingsburgh. 
A London sculptor, it seems, shocked at the state of the grave, 
offered to execute a bronze medallion of the heroine, if the 
islanders would have it properly placed and would supply a 
fitting inscription ; but the proposal was not taken up. 

Mr. Alexander Smith was strongly impressed by the atmosphere 
of weird and y legend which pervades Skye. He frequently 
recurs to his theory that a mistrust of nature, as known chiefly in 
her sterner moods, is the soul and essence of Celtic superstition. 
In the chapter entitled “A re | Parliament,” he discusses 
the point with his companion. The latter was di to regard 
the Highlander’s mistrust of external nature as simply one of the 
characteristics of a rude state, not as a special result of rugyed 
environments. We decidedly agree with Mr. Alexander Smith’s 
friend, who might have illustrated his view from the history of 
Pelasgic Element worship. Among the seats of that worship 
were lands of the softest beauty. But in its origin it was a 
worship of Nature the Terrible; it was softened only by culture 
into a worship, under identical forms, of Nature the Beneficent. 
In connection with Skye lore, Mr. Alexander Smith advances 
some considerations in support of the belief that “Ossian lived 
and Fingal sung.” ‘We confess that we have not been shaken 
in our adherence to Dr. Johnson’s view of the case, though 
of course he expressed it with needless haste and contempt. 
Mr. Alexander Smith dwells on the “extraordinary truth of local 
colouring” as a strong argument for the authenticity of Macpher- 
son’s translations. e are the invidious task of testi 
this argument by any example of our own selection. Mr. Smi 
selects one which he considers particularly striking :— 

Take the following of two chiefs parted by their king :—* They sink from 
their king on either side, like two columns of morning mist, when the sun 
rises between them on his glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on either 
side, each towards its reedy pool.” You cannot help admiring the image ; 
and I saw the misty circumstance this very morning, when the — 
struck the earth with his golden spear, and the cloven mists rolled . 
wards to their pools like guilty things. ' 

‘That is to say, there are mists on the Skye hills, and Ossian has 
used @ mist in a simile. Let us consider how much this fact is 
worth. Let us imagine the same sort of criticism applied five 
hundred years hence to Mr, Alexander Smith’s own The 
t Fenian cause has triumphed; Ireland has at length set her 

eel on the proud invader. Under a descendant of Mr. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Court of Tara has become the centre of a 
varied intellectual activity. The extinct English tongue naturally 
attrects some occasional interest. A Milesian antiquary has just 
disinterred the Life Drama, and, struck by the usion of 
references to the stars, that it was doubtless written by 
as ity Poems, rem at, i ere 
is . ons deal about stars in the Life Drama, in the two 
volumes collectively there is even more about ships; and he 
stoutly defends the —— that both works were com- 
posed in a lighthouse. . Alexander Smith thinks that the 
“car-borne heroes that come and go like clouds on the wind, their 


| vapou: 
They received their orders, and carried them out with but little sense of | shine !” over the son 


flimsiness that has oftenest made sceptics “ moon- 
of Fingal. How different from the graphic 
| realism that stamps the poetry ofa rude age! How different from 
the glowing flesh and blood of the Iliad, from the patient 
| delineations of the ancient Hindoo poetry, from the personages 
| who give and take hard knocks in our old ballads. The phantoms 
in Macpherson’s Ossian have not even. the individuality of ghosts. 
We are baffled in trying to raise the bodies of which they were 
the spectra. The “stars twinkle through their forms” to such 
P se, that we are tempted to exclaim with Diczopolis, as he 
olds up his ragged garment to the light :— 


© Zed cai caténra 


PAPIAN.* 


URGUNDIAN antiquities seem to be looking up in the 
world, probably since the Baron Frederick de Gingins-La 
Sarraz, whose life we noticed some time back f, formally devoted 
his life to them. Here is a Vaudois law-student selecting for the 
subject of an exercise for a legal degree in the Academy of Lau- 
sanne so abstruse a subject as the influence of the Roman Law 
during the first Burgundian Kingdom. And M. de Crousaz does 
this on the avowed ground that “la législation des Burgondes est 
le point de départ de notre droit national.” It is not unpleasant to 
see this sort of spirit surviving or reviving in the only part of 
ancient Burgundy which still retains its independence. 

“ Papian,” a corrupted form of the name of the great lawyer 
Papinian, is the cominon, though mistaken, name of a code of 
Roman Law, put forth for the Roman subjects of the Burgundian 
Kings. According both to Savigny and to M. de Crousaz, the name 
isa mere mistake, arising from this code being found in more than 
one manuscript immediately after a copy of the Breviarium whose 
last fragment begins with the words “ Papianus lib. I. Respon- 
sorum.”” Hence Cujas, the great French lawyer of the sixteenth 
century, who first published this code, published it under the 
mistaken name of “ Papian.” There is, however, no reason to 
think that it has anything to do with any Papian or Papinian at 
all. In the Second Preface to the collection of Burgundian Laws, 
King Gundebald’ or King Sigismund, whichever it is—for the 
manuscripts differ — promises to his Roman subjects a code of 
their own laws :— 

Inter Romanos vero interdicto simili conditione venalitatis crimine, sicut 

a parentibus nostris statutum est, Romanis legibus precipimus judicari: qui 
formam et expositionem legum conscriptam, qualiter judicent, se noverint 
accepturos, ut per ignorantiam se nullus excuset. 
Here is a distinct promise of a Roman code, and thero can be no 
doubt that the so-called “ Papian ” is no other than the fulfilment 
of the promise. It is ashort abridgment of the Roman Law adapted 
to the circumstances of Romans under the Burgundian dominion. 
As such, it is interesting both to lawyers and to historians, as a 
contribution to our knowledge of those strange transitional 
centuries which are so commonly misunderstood. 

The first Burgundian Kingdom, that which was subjugated by the 
sons of Clovis in 3 34, grew up gradually in the course of the fifth 
century till it included a much larger territory than was intended 
by any of the later uses of thename. For it stretched much further 
to the north-west than the later Kingdom, so as to include the 
French Duchy. In short, this first Kingdom took in all the several 
B dies that ever were heard of up to the fourteenth ontaty- 
M. de Crousaz shows the way in which this territory was gradually 
obtained by cessions from the Emperors, veiled under the decent 
form of appointing the Burgundian King to some Roman office— 
magister malitum or the like. In Burgundy, no less than in Italy, 
the Barbarian King was King only of his own people; to 
Roman inhabitants he was the lieutenant of the distant Emperor. 
This decorous theory may be looked on as abiding down to the 
Frankish conquest. At the first entrance of the conquerors, 
they were provided with lands and by i 
the Romans surrender a certain proportion of all that they 
had. But, when this process had once taken place, there 
seems to have been no ee to degrade or crue 
the older inhabitants. Orosius indeed distinctly praises the Bur- 

dians—at a somewhat. earlier certainly—for their 
umane and Christian treatment of their subjects. The two 
nations lived side by side, each under its own law, administered by 
its own ype grime there were Roman Counts and Burgundian 
Counts ; all earlier rights and earlier distinctions were retained ; 
the Roman noble at any rate ranked as the equal of the Burgundian, 
and the Romans were not excluded either from the public assem- 
blies or from the use of arms. In ree in Burgundy, as every- 
where else except in our own i and to some extent in 
Northern Gaul, the Teutonic invaders respected and preserved the 
Roman civilization. The “ a ” code is thoroughly Roman ; 
the few changes are to be found mainly in the penal legislation, 
and those changes were mainly on the side of humanity, The lot 
of the slave was somewhat lightened, and simple beheading was 
substituted for crucifixion, throwing to wild beasts, and the other 


* Etudes sur le Papien, ou le Droit Romain chez les Burgondes. Par 
Aymon de Crousaz. Lausanne: Corbaz et Rouiller fils. 1862. 
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more seyerely punished than under the Roman system. 


M, de Crousaz, after tracing out the steps by which the Burgun- | 
diang established themselves in the country, confines himself 

inly to the legal aspect of his subject—the comparison of the | 
“Papian ” with the older Roman Law from which it was derived, 
and with the native Burgundian Law which went on alongside of 
it. On two very interesting points in his theses he seems not to 
have. entered at all—first, that the Romans retained the right of 
bearing arms during the Burgundian rule, and secondly, that the 
“ Papian ” gradually lost its authority after the Frankish conquest. 
This last is a very important point, and one which we should like 
to see worked out more fully. The code of Gundebald, just like 
the government of Theodoric, while it sets itself against any 
oppression of the conquered people, decidedly sets itself against 

eir fusion with their conquerors. The Roman and the Burgun- 
dian, subjects of the same prince, and equal in the eye of the law, 
were even studiously kept strangers to one another. How long 
did such a system pom wh and by what steps were the two 
nations at last fused together? For fused they.were at last, and, 
as far as language was concerned, the conquered were those who 

t the better in the long run. The Frankish conquest doubtless 
rought with it a far less regular and far more oppressive state of 
things than had existed under the Burgundian Kings; but even 
oppression and confusion must have helped to wipe out the broad | 
national distinction which we find in the Burgundian Laws. Again, 
it is a favourite dream of French theorists that the distinction of | 
races survived for ages afterwards in the form of a distinction | 
of ranks—that the gentilhumme represented the Frank, and the 
roturier the Gaul, or, in the language of the Barbaric 
code, the Roman. It wants more proof than has ever been 
brought to support it, to make one accept this theory in its 
fulness even for Northern Gaul; and anyhow it seems quite 
inapplicable to Burgundy. In Burgundy, though the Franks 
became politically dominant, they seem never to have settled 
to any appreciable extent ; the elements of population would still 
be the Burgundian and the Roman—using the word Roman of 
course in the sense which the word bore in the sixth century. 
‘We may indeed suppose, with every probability, that few or no 
Burgundians fell into the lowest rank, but there is no sort of proof 
pet me gd that many Romans did not remain in the highest 

. The nobleman of Dauphiny who claimed a descent from 
Pontius Pilate had probably got hold of a certain amount of 
truth. His remote ancestors, if he could trace them so far back, 
were quite as likely to be Roman as Burgundian. As to the mass 
of the people, in Burgundy as everywhere else, the notion forces 
itself upon us that they must be very largely descended from the 
old slave population, and that they may therefore be ethnologically 
of any nation under heaven. But it is plain that the Roman ele- 
ment triumphed in both directions. A Teutonic element, consider- 
able in positive amount, was poured into the Romance languages, 
and doubtless many corruptions and breakings up of the old Latin 
speech may be attributed to the corrupt jargon of slaves. Still, 
everywhere save in our own island, the language remained essen- 
tially Latin; the Teutonic element is as mere an infusion as the 
Romance element in English. It is indeed an element of a different 
kind, as so many common necessary words in the Romance lan- 
guages belong to the Teutonic infusion. Still it is only an infusion ; 
the Teutonic words are taken into a Latin tongue, broken in, and 
naturalized, They are themselves Latinized, instead of Teutonizing 
the Latin speech. This is the linguistic result ; the process of fusion 
by which it was brought about would supply a curious subject for 
study. And Burgundy and a present some phenomena 
differing from those either of Italy or of Northern Gaul. As 
compared with Northern Gaul, they are in every way more 
Roman, in language, in architecture, in the long retention of 
Roman municipal institutions. No doubt the country was far 
more thoroughly Romanized than Northern Gaul ever was, and 
the Gothic and Burgundian conquests were by no means so de- 
structive and revolutionary as the Frankish conquest. Putting 
Burgundy and Aquitaine side by side with Italy, there are two 
sides to the comparison. We can hardly suppose that any part 
of Transalpine Gaul, unless possibly the original Provincia, 
was ever so completely Romanized as Italy was. On -the 
other hand, Italy has been far more exposed to Teutonic con- 

uests and spans than Burgundy or Aquitaine. As the 

ranks, though they politically conquered these countries, did 
not pow These. settle in them, Southern Gaul can hardly have 
at all been changed ethnologically since the fifth century. But in 
Italy there has been the great Lombard settlement and all the later 
incursions of German Kings and Emperors. These last probably 
made very little change as to the general population of Italy, but 
they undoubtedly gave Italy a large number of her noblest and 
most famous families. In fact, the only great disturbing cause to 
which Southern Gaul has been exposed since the great Vélker- 
wanderung has been the influence of modern France during the 
last four or five centuries. 

We have wandered a good way from Papian, but the existence 
of the Roman and Burgundian law side by side has naturally 
led us to all this train of thought. Burgundian history and 
Pasion history are both of them rich mines which will bear 

r working. 


ILIADS IN HEXAMETER VERSE.* 
pe mania for turning Homer into English hexameters was 
comparatively fresh when, three years and a half ago, Mr. 
Dart put forth his version of twelve books of the Iliad. It 


seemed then as if quietus might be administered to 


this foreign aberration, and criticism did its best to administer it. 
No one cared to look forward to the tedious process shadowed 
forth in those mysterious words of the arch-magician of English 
hexameters—solvitur ambulando. If these un-English monstrosities 
could be quietly “inurned,” and remembered only as shadows 
departed, so much the better for genuine lish poetry in its 
time-honoured forms, But it was not so to ost every 
educated man has gone through a sufficient quantity of drill in 
committing lines of Homer to memory to make him know an hexa- 
meter by sound and sight; and even its English guise has power 
to call up old associations, and connects itself, in many minds, with 
much that they acquired painfully and laboriously, Such acquire- 
ment is generally satisfactory in retrospect. Hence a sort of pre- 
disposition to look kindly on English hexameters, Hence, we 
suppose, enough people purchased, and skimmed, and talked for 


‘nine days about, the hexameters of Dart, Landon, Whewell, and 


the rest, to keep the fever from dying out, although certainly no 


_ stimulants have been applied to it on the part of the press. Indeed 


we should not now have thought it worth while to revive 


_ the subject (especially since the appearance of Lord Derby’s blank- 


verse Homer, which holds and more than holds its own, even after 
new and later fashions have taken ion of the novelty- 
seekers), had not an opportunity presented itself for Moe sf side 
by side perhaps the best and the worst Iliads in English hexa- 
meter which the world is likely to see. Mr. Dart, a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a man of the world, has profited “by the criticisms 
passed on his first essay in 1862 ; he has refitted his vessel, and put 
to sea again with a full of twenty-four books, And it is 
mere fairness to add that he has done wonders in the way of 
repairs and improvements. Taking kindly the suggestions of 
those who criticized his first venture, he has in most cases been 
at great pains to amend whatever seemed faulty or awkward 
in rhythm, sense, or structure. The result is as readable an 
hexameter Iliad in English as we expect or desire to see. But, 
meanwhile, that has happened which might have been rig on 
A host of less candid, clear, and competent men than Mit. 
have been experimenting on Homer and hexameters, and one at 
least has caught a publisher napping, and, by some juice of man- 
dragora or other subtle agency, has kept him quiet until from 
his press has issued the queerest, ungainliest, most utterly 
ridiculous version of Homer in hexametric form that even these 
latter days have been doomed, for their sins against poetic taste, 
to behold. : 

Mr. Edwin A. Simcox, whose Preface is dated from Leaming- 
ton, and whose previous connection with Homer seems to have 
been this roundabout one, that he is the author of a poetical 
translation of “ Fenelon’s Adventures of Telemrachus,” has been 
tempted by his evil genius to court comparison with his pre- 
decessors in Homeric translation—a comparison which any plain- 
spoken friend might have told him could only end in his utter 
discomfiture. He writes, we are told, “ in the same kind of verse 
as the original,” and he gives us, where he can, line for line; where 
he cannot, sentence for sentence. Alas for the poor gentleman’s 
delusion! Professor Owen, to whom he dedicates his book, can, we 
are aware, reconstruct the perfect antediluvian monster if you give 
him but its fossil toe. But Mr. Simcox has the entire Homer to copy, 
and turns out as the result of his reconstruction a limping, hait 
and slovenly caricature, which shows him to be equally deficient in 
taste and in understanding. Pope’s Homer may indeed, as con- 
trasted with the original, differ from it, as Mr. Simcox lays down, 
just as “the ancient cathedral in its everyday t differs from 
the same building decorated for a Romish festival.” But Mr, Sim- 
cox’s Homer, if he will allow us to tell him the truth, is like some 
Cyclopian building so far as its clumsy manners is concerned, and 
therefore is a greater insult to the stately and graceful original. 
Fate forbid that it should resemble that to which we compare it, 


in its lastingness and endurance! Yet though, for the interests of - 


readers in general, Mr. Simcox might better have contented 
himself with knowing “ how the blind bard of Chios’ rugged isle” 
says what he really does say, “by reading the lofty-sounding 
original for himself”; on the other hand, for Mr. Dart’s interest, 
the advent of this author of a “photographic view” of the [liad 
in English is a very decided advantage. As a foil, it has its 
use and vocation. The elaborated, thrice-finished hexameter in 
English is ill-gaited and foreign-looking enough, with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Dart, and the Porake champion whom he bas sub- 
naed as a witness from the shades, dear old Oliver Goldsmith. 

y the way, it was like the sly humour of that kindly, credulous 
mortal to commit to paper the opinion that the task of acclima- 
tizing classic metres might “surmounted by an effort 
of attention and a little practice,’ and that “in that case we 
should be as pleased with English as with Latin hexameters.” 
We ave not aware that he supported his theory with this requisito 
practice and attention, s as they needed to be; probably 


* The Iliad of Homer in English Hexameter Verse. By J. 
Dart, M.A., Exeter Coll., Oxford. London: Longmans & Co. 1865. 

Homer’s Iliad, ‘Translated into English Hexameters by Edwin As 
Simcox. London: Jackson, Hodder, & Walford. 1865. 
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he saw surer paths of success in the old ways. Even so a 
parish clerk in an out of the way district was wont to encourage 
timorous rustic brides to inscribe their names, instead of making 
their marks, in the marriage register. ‘It’s not so hard,” he 
would say, “if you give your mind to it.” Howbeit, when it 
became incumbent upon this village Solon to eign his own name as 
_ @ witness, after considerable coyness, he would proceed to write 
his Christian name (sic) “Jhon” for “John,” and on noting his 
oft-repeated mistake, would efface the misplaced “h” with his 
moistened forefinger. It is easier to preach than to practise. But 
to return to Mr. He does what he proposes in a workman- 
like way, and yet, after all his cultivation of a metre of which he 
cannot see the intractability, he is unable to avoid the recurrence 
of rugged and awkward lines which look like a bad copy of the 
cut and fashion of his Homeric pattern. Still, he shines out as a 
bright particular star in com m with his co-rival, Mr. Simcox. 
Good taste is the inseparable associate of Mr. Dart, but a rare 
chancecomer to Mr. Simcox. This is seen, for instance, in their 
treatment of proper names. Our minute photographer, Mr. Simcox, 
must needs er ae us the catalogue of the ships in what he 
doubtless thinks the very counte of the Greek, but what we 
deem most truly English, e.g. :— 
IL. II. 561. Son of Mekisteus, the Talaionideén monarch. 


701. Son of Phulakideiin Iphiclos, wealthy in cattle. 
708. Boibé and Glaphure, and the heedfully-built Iaolchos. 


There are certain rules of transmutation as regards Greek and 
English vowels and Genthonee which we venture to think were 
settled and introduced by greater masters of language than this 
most crotchety of hexametrists. To those who wish to see, 
further, over what break-neck fences he is wont to ride his hobby, 
we commend this tine from the 7th Book, v. 469 — 
Him Hupsipule bore to Ieson, shepherd of nations ; 
where the lady’s name, although Mr. Simcox 1s professedly wide- 
awake to the ridiculous, provokes comparison with the fabulous 
hero “ Humpty-dumpty,” or recalls the mysterious exhortation 
which nursemaids apply to the infant Tommies and Dickeys when 
they stumble—“ Hupsy-daisy.” Surely such exact reproductions 
argue extraordinary deficiency in the sense of the ridiculous, and 
are all the more unpardonable because to be avoided. For 
instance, there is a nymph in the sixth book who in the Greek is 
' yelept Nuyic 'ABapBaptn. No doubt she is a little coy when we try 
to find her a place in an English hexameter, but few men with an 
ear could have offered her the indignity perpetrated by Mr. Simcox 
in making her begin this verse — 
Abirbirea ; the son was he of Laomedon famous (vi. 24) ; 


where the first dactyl is enough to damn all his hexameters 
en masse. There was no need for this, as Mr. Dart’s handling 
of the name shows. By a skilful and elegant though very simple 
metathesis he has Mf the nymph find her proper place in this 
very tolerable verse :— 


Sons of Bacolion brave, by the beautiful Abrabaréa. 


- But truly, open these two versions where we may, Mr. Dart is 
lifted high by the comparison. He ends no verses with “ ling 
ishén jav’lins,” or “léttérs pérnicious,” which, we submit, are trials 
to the ear that is alive to Greek prosody. He never runs through 
a description or speech of average length without giving us a fair 
number of very = hexameters, though now and then we 
may have to try back, and read over again, to get the scansion. 
It is Mr. Simcox’s unenviable luck to have published numberless 
passages, which in everything but bare shape and form are much 
more like prose than poetry ; e.g. :— 

Then back they turned, and withstood the hosts of Achaia ; 

And the Greeks retreating went ; and ceased from the slaughter, 

For they deemed an immortal god, from the star-studded Heaven, 

Must have lent the Trojans aid, that thus they were turning.—vi. 106-9. 


In reading Mr. Dart’s parallel lines, the most unfavourable impres- 
sion they can leave on our minds is a regret that he has chosen so 
harsh a vehicle for his muse; for that he has a muse there is no 
doubt: — 
Backward they wheel’d on the foe ; and stood firm, Achaia. 
Argos paused in attack, and her sons stay’d hands from the slaughter : 
For from the starry heavens they affirm’d that a god had descended, 
Bringing assistance to Troy, whom they saw wheel back to the onset. 


While, also, Mr. Simcox betrays not seldom an obscurity as to 
common uses—as py iad xxii. 38: “Eero 
iuve, «.7d., his ignorance of a dative meaning “ or “ 

beg” leads him into translating , 
Hector, my son, do not for me wait this hero in combat ; 

as if Priam meant to say to his son, “Do it if you like, but don’t 
say I told you to do it.” We have also an occasional shakiness 
in the handling of prepositions. It must be, we imagine, a ve 
lynx-eyed critic that spy out aught of this kind in Mr. Dart’s 
revised and completed Iliad. His worst faults now, we should 
say, are the awkwardnesses into which his metre, and his desire to 
let it represent the original faithfully, cannot fail to lead him. 
Thus, in the famous age about the scales, and the critical 
moment when Apollo is led to abandon Hector to his fate, in the 
22nd Book, the only inelegance arises out of over-exactness and 
scruples about accuracy :— 

But when, in flight and chase, the fourth time came to the fountains, 

‘Then were the golden scales upheld by the Father; within them 

Placing the double fates—each heavy with doom and destruction ; 

One was the lot of Achilles ; one Hector’s, tamer of war-steeds— 


| as we note could never 


Then by the middle, suspended ; and Hector’s scale was the down one 
xiii. 208-13. 
The sole blot here is the translation, too colloquial and ungram- 
matical, of the 212th line—pime é’“Exropog aioipov jap. We 
turn in vain to Mr. Simcox to mend it, and are left to the convic- 
tion that, whatever truth may lie in the alleged want of rapidity 
inherent in English hergic blank verse, such a slovenly expression 
d place in its stately measures, 
lation is at best a compromise, and may we not justl ag the 
dignity of the following by Lord Derby to any pes f w, if it 
involves solecisms of grammar ?— 
But when the fourth time in their course 
The founts were passed, th’ Eternal Father hung 
His golden scales aloft, and placed in each 
The lots of doom—for great Achilles one, 
For Hector one—and held them in the midst ; 
Down sank the scale weighted with Hector’s 
Down to the shades, and Phebus left his side—Vol. ii. p. 325. 


More than once in this same book have we come upon hexameters 
of Mr. Dart which are only sound at the expense of elegance. 
Such are v. 336:— 

dikdg, rov dé erepovow ’Ayaiol. 
Tear in unseemly sort—he be buried by mourning 
and v. 457-8 :-— 
cai py aynvoping adeyevijg, 
ij Exeon'— 
And his deeds in the battle be ended, 
That which he always had ; 


where we presume the translator meant to read “his daring in 
battle” for “ his deeds in the battle,” though even thus he would 
leave out the forcible epithet cdAeyexc; and this in the metre 
which his fellow-translator likens to photography, because it 
catches every shade and feature. But, to do Mr. justice, 
he makes the best of the cause he has undertaken. His drier 
studies have not scared the Goddess of poesy. Faithfulness, 
scholarship, ear, all these are insufficient without her aid. 
And for him she displays as much constancy as she is wont to 
accord to her especial favourites; resenting not his peculiar choice 
of metre, but helping him with the divine “ afflatus” which can 
make itself felt through any obstructions of form, however 
discouraging. In proof of this we quote a couple of short 

imens—one from Book xxii., which has a right to be rifled for 
picked passages because of its varied and engrossing interest; and 
the other from Book xvi., the death of Uebriones, one of the 
passages to which Mr. Dart especially invites attention. The first 
describes Achilles in pursuit of Hector:— 

. . . padora,—xxii. 312-19. 

Onward Achilleus swept—with the fury aroused in his great heart 

Fiercely : to cover his bosom his broad shield glitter’d before him, 

Brightly emblazon’d orb: and the fourfold crest of his helmet 

Sway'd as the hero moved: and above it the ling plumage 

Sparkled in feathery gold, thickset by the hand of Hephestus. 

As amid fairer stars when the Evening Star in the twilight 

Glitters—a fainter star never shines on the face of the Heavens— 

Thus of his burnish’d spear did the sharp point glitter: Achilleus 

Brandished the dreadful lance in his strong right hand, meditating - 

Evil to godlike Hector: inspecting his frame to discover 

Easiest entrance place, 


This translation will be found fairly close; its rh is ex- 
ceedingly of its kind ; but the happiest feature t it is the 
poetic rendering of the lines— 
rerpagary, kadai dé mepoceiovro 
xpvoea. 
For which Mr, Simcox ean give us nothing less prosaic than— 


_ His shining helm nodded o’er him, 
And its fourfold cones, and the golden hairs were all shaking. 


We turn to the from the 16th book to quote the scoffing 
words of Patroclus over the fall of Cebriones (745-50, ’2 wéma, 

Gods, what a nimble man ! how easy that shoot from the chariot ! 

Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are a ing, 

Many a mouth through him might be satisfied—diving for oysters : 

Even in times of storm from his boat-side taking his headers : 

Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his war-steeds, 

Who would have thought such tumblers had ever been found ’mid 

the Trojans. 


Comparison of these verses with the Greek will satisfy competent 
readers that they are truthful and exact, as well as lively. Our 
own doubt, when reading Mr, Dart’s much improved and elabo- 
rately managed hexameters, is really whether there is not an 
argument against this metre to drawn even from its 
higher cultivation—namely, the sameness and monotony of verse 
after verse. Rapidity is achieved, we admit; but each line gallops 
in the very footprints of its predecessor, so unvaryingly that 
we doubt if ladies and non-hexametrists will fifty or a 
hundred of Mr. Dart’s newest pattern of hexameters without 
yawning. Yet perhaps this is not so much his fault as that of his 
metre. His merits, enhanced and brought out in his completed 
work far more than in his first instalment, deserve a cordial word 
of acknowledgment. Though his choice of metre is a mistake, 
few, if any, scholars or translators could have made so much of it ; 
few pe have sacrificed so little of taste, of faithfulness, or of 
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Poetry in bringing such a task to its conclusion. Perhaps there 
ought to be one English Dliad in hexameters; if so, we are well 
content that it should be the scholarlike volume of Mr. Dart. 


that of Mr. Simcox. 


CHAFFERS’S HALL MARKS ON STANDARD PLATE.* 


HE apparatus of archeological connoisseurship is now be- 
coming so perfect that there is comparatively small merit in 
being an expert in any branch of verti. At one time, for example, 
it cost a man some pains to learn the difference between one kind 
of ceramic ware and another, and to distinguish, by means of 
marks and monograms, between the porcelains of Derby and 
Chelsea, or between real china and its counterfeit. This lore 
could only be learned some years ago by actual study of examples 
and diligent comparison of specimens. But the establishment of 
the South Kensington Museum made connoisseurship a much 
easier acquisition. So large a collection, so well classified and 
described, was invaluable to the student, and shortened his 
labour by half. There is no teacher like the eye in such mat- 
ters, and every one knows how much easier it is to learn by 
the yo of actual specimens than from books. The intelli- 
gent officials of South Kensington have now gone a step fur- 
ther, and have, in more than one department, laid before the 
public in a convenient form the results of their long observation 
and painfully acquired experience. Thus Mr. Chaffers, whose 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain has been already 
favourably noticed in these columns, superseded at once, by 
that well-timed publication, all the tentative and imperfect 
lists of such trade-marks or artistic devices which every private 
student of ceramic manufactures had hitherto been obliged to 
make for his own use. His opportunities were so much ter 
than could be enjoyed by any private collector that it was 
impossible for any one to rival him in knowledge of his 
special subject. Mr. Chaffers has now done the same for gold 
and silver plate that he did in his above-mentioned work for 
po and porcelain. The thin volume now before us is an 
amplification of an useful list of Assay Office Letters previously 
published by the same author. Mr. Chaffers tells us that the first 
publication of the kind was a short list of alphabetical letters, as 
stamped upon standard plate, from the year 1697 to the date of 
the ure, which was about twenty years ago. But this 
was a badly penne work, and the letters were not compared 
plate-marks, Next, in 1853, an accomplished 
antiquary, Mr. Octavius Morgan, produced an improved table of 
the annual Assay Office Letters of the Goldsmiths’ Hall of London. 
He had traced them back to the fifteenth century, had compared 
his list with the marks on the plate, and had consulted the records 
and minutes of the Goldsmiths’ Company. Mr. Chaffers has now 
republished this list, with some important improvements, such as 
giving the actual form of the escutcheons within which, ever since 
1558, the hall-marks have been enclosed. He has also added 
tables of the marks used at the weep assay-offices of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. For, although the larger part of ma, a 
made plate is stamped in London, some other towns, such as m 
Exeter, and Birmingham, had, or have, the like privilege. An 
there are also assay-oflices at Dublin and Edinburgh. A second 


- edition, called for in less than two years, shows the value and in- 


terest of Mr. Chaffers’s book. In this second editiom some notes, 
as yet crude and imperfect, on Foreign Hall-Markg are the most 
important addition. i* 

. Chaffers begins his essay with a series of extracts from the 
statutes that regulate the manufacture and stamping of plate in 
—— We observe that he derives the word “ alloy ” from 
“4 la loi,” meaning the proportion of baser metal permitted to be 
mixed with the gold or silver. He tells us that the assay of gold 
and silver originated with the Bishop of Salisbury, who was 
treasurer to Henry I. The first Act, however, that regulated 
the standard was in the reign of Henry III., a.p. 1238; and the 

rivilege of assay was granted to the Goldsmiths’ Company by 
Fd I, in the year 1300. The leopard’s head, with which we 
are all so familiar in the ish hall-marks, was introduced by this 
charter. It is the device of the Goldsmiths’ Company. In 1336 
the mark of the actual manufacturer was introduced, and also the 
assayer’s mark, or the variable letter, showing the year of the 
assay. The lion passant, or “Her Majesty's lion,” is first men- 
tioned in the Company’s records in 1597, but was not referred to 
in any statute till 1675. With later statutes and changes of the 
hall-marks we need not trouble our readers. 

The letters of the London Assay Office have run in cycles of 
twenty years (i.e. the alphabet, excluding j and all the letters 
after u) ever since the year 1438-9, with most trifling irregulari- 
ties and exceptions. ‘The shapes of the letters are of course varied, 
but the exact form of the containing escutcheon is quite as 
n to be observed as the shape of the letter itself. From 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s series of small black letters in 
1558-9, Mr. Chaffers has completed his list of assay-letters 
by comparison with actual examples. The six preceding cycles, 

t fill up the space from 1438 to 1558, are as yet imper- 
fect. But the compiler asks for impressions in wax or gutta- 
percha of any early stamps, in order to complete, if possible, 


* Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate, with Tables of Annual Date 
Letters, &c. By W. Chatlers, F.S.A. Second Edition, much enlarged. 
London: J. Davy. 1865. 


the blanks in the earlier cycles. The earliest known example of 
English-marked plate is Mr. Philip H. Howard’s Grace-cup of 


_ St. Thomas & Becket (as it is called), which bears the stamp of 
Our teeth are set on edge by the bare possibility that it might be 


the letter A of the first cycle, fixing its date at 1445. Captain 
Pudsey Dawson, of Hornby Castle, & spoon, given by 
Henry VI. to Sir Ralph Pudsey, which bears the same stamp. Of 
the second cycle no example has yet been identified. t the 
third cycle, beginning in 1478, is illustrated by two specimens 


_| bearing the capital D for the year 1481. These are the Anathema- 


cup (so-called) belonging to Pembroke College, Cambridge, which 
is dated 1497; and an inscribed silver-gilt bowl, in the possession 
of Mr. L. Huth. Of the fourth cycle, from 1498 to y ne. there 
are more numerous examples, incl ing the Mercers’ Company’s 
“ Sir Thomas Leigh’s cup ”; the Countess of Richmond’s cup and 
cover, and the * aor of salt-cellars, presented by the Royal foundress 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and Bishop Fox's co and cup, 
belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The fifth cycle, 
again, is well represented by the treasuries of the two Uni- 
versities and the great London Companies; but, strange to 
say, of the sixth dl (from 1538 to 1558), only four speci- 
mens are known. ‘These are an Apostle-spoon belonging to the 
Innholders’ Company (1539); a cup and cover, with a coat of 
arms in translucent enamel, belonging to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1540); @ spoon, belonging to Dr. Ashford, which affords 
the earliest known instance of the lion passant (1545); and Sir 
Martin Bowes’s cup, belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Company (1554). 
After 1558, the first year of Elizabeth, the series, as we have 
already said, is complete. It is probable that examples of these 
early cycles may yet be brought to light; and we hope that some 
of our readers may be induced to examine any old in their 
ay and to send impressions of the stamps upon it to Mr. 
Shaffers. It would be very curious to find the hall-marks of the 
second cycle, of which as yet nothing is known. It may be useful 
stamps is older e year 1545, when the lion t 

to be used. The fifth stamp afd not come into ae till 1784, 
when the “ duty mark” of the King’s head was first impressed. 


Much less artistic value belongs to the assay-letters of other 


English towns. Exeter, for example, only began in 1701, with a 
cycle of twenty-four letters, and the distinguishing mark of a 
castle. The Birmingham cyel ras the twenty-six 
letters of the full alphabet, begin in 1773. The distinguishing 
stamp of this office is an anchor. te may have 
an earlier date. The first cycle of the Edinburgh Assay 
Office begins under Charles IL, in 1681. The distinguishing 
standard stamp of this office is a thistle, while Glasgow has a 
lion rampant. The hall-mark of Edinburgh is a castle; that 
of Glasgow, the inartistic combination of a tree, a fish, and a bell. 
The cycle now running its course at Edinburgh, having begun in 
1857, may be noticed as having the ugliest stamp of any that are 
figured in Mr. Chaffers’s book. The letters are what are called— 
we know not why—* Egyptian capitals.” The Dublin assay- 
letters, twenty-five in number, begin in the year 1646. The 
distinguishing stamp is a harp crowned. 

But, of course, there are many hall-marks to be found on 
ancient plate, even of English manufacture, which are not refer- 
able to these cycles. Mr. Chaffers has engraved a considerable 
number of these abnormal which came under his notice 
among the plate collected at South Kensington, in the well- 
authority he pronounces the e-spoon (No. 6), belonging to 
the Rev T. dtaniforth, and of the approximate date of to 
be of English workmanship. And what is there, so far as the 
style and character of the stamps are concerned, to justify him in 
makin of a century between circa 
1576, in the South Kensington Museum, and the Apostle’s-spoon, 
a 1680, which follows in this series of examples ? 


As to foreign hall-marks, Mr. Chaffers tells us that no wosks 
have as yet been published on the subject. His own suggested 


lists are the first attempt to reduce them to a system. The great — 


Continental centres of works in the precious metals during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
The first city used the stamp of a pine-apple, and Nuremberg 
that of a capital N; but no date-stamps seem to have been 
employed. ‘The goldsmiths of Amsterdam, on the other hand, 
seem to have used date-letters in conjunction with the town mark 
a shield containing three crosses in saltire) and the maker’s mark. 
he marks of the French goldsmiths are more systematic, but 
they have not been fully investigated. A formidable list of nearly 
200 French communities of goldsmiths, existing mn | to 
1786, and each using a proper emblem, has been compiled by 
M. Lacroix and Seré in their L’ Histoire de POrfevrerve. The 
first ordinance that compelled the French goldsmiths to stamp 
their works seems to have been one of Philippe le Hardi in 1275. 
We can safely recommend any one who is disposed to pursue a 
by no means uninteresting branch of archeology to Mr. Chaffers’s 
pages. There may be learnt all that need be told of the famous 
“touch” of Paris, and the not less famous “ sterling” of Eng- 
land. The latter standard of silver has remained unaltered (with 
the exception of twenty years from the latterend of Henry VIII.’s 
reign to the beginning of Elizabeth's) for above six centuries. 
This useful and curious book labours under the serious defect of 
being unprovided with an index. 


° | | 
| | 
| | 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


admirers of the first Napoleon will not be very well satis- 
fied with M. Raudot’s little volume.* It consists of extracts 
from the Emperor's so selected that they | out 
in @ prominent manner all the weaknesses and mistakes of the 
autocrat. Nothing was easier, certainly, than to make such a 
compilation, but it is scarcely a fair way of portraying a cha- 
racter, and it would have been quite as possible to draw from the 
same sources a very tolerable panegyric. M. Raudot has added to 
his brochure a preface and a conclusion, in which he shows that 
Napoleon was neither a faultless general nor an accomplished 
administrator. Many of the reforms ascribed to him were merely 
reminiscences of the ancien régime, or applications of measutes 
decreed by the National Assembly; and the civil code in par- 
ticular must be considered only as a methodical re-arrangement 
of laws which existed already in the various monuments 
of French jurisprudence. M. Raudot remarks likewise on the 
modification introduced by the present Emperor in the publi- 
cation of Napoleon’s correspondence. The first fifteen volumes 
were exact transcripts of the originals, whereas, by a recent 
measure, suppressions and alterations have been sanctioned under 
various pretexts. Unfortunately, this new system of editing corre- 
sponds in point of time with the most objectionable acts of Napo- 
leon’s policy, so that we are justified in concluding that evidence 
of a damaging nature is purposely kept from the public gaze. In 
fact, as M. Raudot says, the part of the ndence beginni 
with the sixteenth volume is not more trustworthy than the famous 
Mémorial de Sainte-Hélene. 

Since Bernardin de Saint Pierre composed his celebrated Etudes 
de la Nature, the of science has been so great that not a 
few of his facts wid certainly be now consigned to the realms 
of fancy; but the wonders revealed by improved telescopes 
and microscopes are a fresh proof that truth is often stranger than 
fiction, and M. F. A. Pouchet’s v able duvdecimo + has 
the twofold merit of uniting the pleasing style of the author of 
Paul e Virginie with r scientific accuracy. “It is not a 
learned treatise that I have written,” says M. Pouchet, in his 
preface, “‘ but an elementary sketch done with a view of exciting 
the reader to seek from other books more extensive and deeper 
knowledge.” He has, we think, succeeded in his object. 
The volume is divided into four sections corresponding to the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and to the investiga- 
tions of astronomy. A large number of woodcuts have been 
added, and nearly a hundred pages of notes and éclaircissements 
give technical details borrowed from Humboldt, Cuvier, Schleiden, 
and other authors, M. Pouchet’s work is undoubtedly an excellent 
introduction to the paw | of natural history. 

Did the Popes ly exercise temporal power before the 
sixteenth century? If so, how was that power wielded? Was 
it contested? and, if how, why, and by whom? Such are 
the questions which M. Henri de |’Epinois says no historian has 
“¥ solved, and which he endeavours to elucidate in his new work.{ 

t appears that in 1861 M. Theiner, after publishing his Codex 
diplomaticus dominii temporalis S. Sedis, wished the documents he 
had accumulated to be discussed in a treatise, the object of 
which would be to establish clearly the claims of the Pope as 
a temporal prince. He fixed upon M. de l’Epinois to accomplish 
this task, and the result is now offered to the public. The learned 
author, in addition to the papers collected by M. Theiner, has 
consulted the analecta and spicilegia compiled by Raynaldi, 
Muratori, Ughelli, Martene, and others; he has sifted carefully 
the evidence pro and con, given by the numerous writers who 
have disc the different problems of the relations between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical powers, and he comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusions:—1st. It is not true that the Frankish, 
and afterwards the German, emperors succeeded to all the 
rights of their Roman and Greek predecessors. The Pope was 
always, from the very beginning, a temporal monarch as well 
as the head of the Christian Church, and his rights were 
those, not of a mere vassal, but of a king enjoying real authority. 
zndly. The frome power of the successor of Saint Peter has 
ever been ed, impeded, and —— by tyrants, by feudal 
lords, and by pretended reformers. Philippe le Bel in France, the 
Visconti in Italy, and Savonarola, are representative men who typify 
the various points of view from which the Papacy has been as- 
saulted; but these efforts, fruitless in the past, will be equally 
futile to the end of time, and the combined rage of revolutionists 
of every description is doomed to be powerless against an insti- 
tution established by God Himself. Such are the two propositions 
which M. de I’Epinois thinks he has demonstrated in a book 
written with obvious sincerity, and remarkable for the amount of 
research it displays, but resting upon a radically erroneous theory. 

M. Hen aze de Bury is well known as one of the writers in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, In the field of criticism especially, 
his activity is prodigious, and at the same time characterized by 
extraordinary versatility. Painters, poets, and musicians, he dis- 
cusses all alike, and the only limit we can assign to him is of a 

phical nature. He seldom wanders out of Germany. Weimar, 
in, and Vienna, are his favourite abodes; he apparently 
lmows Goethe (to name only one author) better than Goethe knew 


* Napoléon Ier, peint par lui-méme. Par M. Raudot. Paris: Dentu. 

+ L’Univers. Les infiniment grands et les infiniment petits. Par F. A. 
Pouchet. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

$ Le Gouvernement des Popes. Par Henri del’Epinois. Paris: Didier. 


himself, and his commentary on the Setond Part of Faust ought to 
make trans-Rhenan scholiasts blush for shame. On the present 
occasion Meyerbeer is the personage whom M. Blaze de Bury un- 
dertakes to describe *, and his volume is interesting both on actount 
of the views it gives of art in general, and also because it contains 
a number of valuable particulars ss the life of the great 
composer, his mang his tastes, and his style of writing. M. 
de Bury begins by a few remarks on the history of music, which 
he divides into three periods—Sebustian Bach being the Vitruvius, 
Mozart the Perugino, and Beethoven the Michel lo of 
harmony. The career of Meyerbeer then unfolds itself before us ; 
and, as a planet moves through space surrounded by its satellites, 
so around the author of Robert le Diable we find Nourrit, Madame 
Malibran, Mademoiselle Falcon, and the tuti quanti of singers, 
conductors, and libretto-writers, performing their respective parts. 
We think, however, that M. de — partiality for Meyerbeer 
oecasionally leads him to be unfair in his treatment of other musi- 
cians—M, Gounod, for instance. x 

The new professor at the Paris School of Fine Arts, M. Henri 
Taine, has just published his first lectures.+ The subject of the 
course is the history of painting in Italy, but the present volume 
consists exclusively of prolegomena ; it is an introduction in which 
M. Taine has explained his esthetic principles, and marked out 
the leading ideas which he p to illustrate. A work of art, 
says the lecturer, is determined by the modes of thought, the 
manners, and the general character of the nation where it is pro- 
duced. One of M. Taine’s illustrations of this view is taken fro 
the character of the music of the present time, which he regards 
as resulting essentially from the anxious, sceptical, discouraged, 
and unsettled state of modern society. The typical man of the 
nineteenth century is the “sad and ambitious ”.—Faust, 
Manfred, René, Werther; and music is better calculated than 
any other art to express “the floating thoughts, the shapeless 
dreams, the desires without object and without limit, ved g wear 
and at the same time impressive spectacle of a troubled heart 
which aspires to everything and is satisfied with nothing.” 

It is a very good idea that has the publication { of 
M. Victor Leclere and M. Renan’s introductory discourse on the 
history of literature and art in France during the fourteenth 
century. The splendid collection of the Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, begun by the Benedictines of Saint-Maur and continued 
by the Institute, is no doubt an excellent work, and will alwa) 
be profitably studied by those who want to know thoroughly 
the details of the subject; but, in addition to the a ss 
biographies of every writer, whether important or not, cen- 
tury is prefixed by a discours préliminaire which gives the most 
striking features of the whole period, and points out the principal 
facts. Daunou’s introduction to the hi of the thirteenth 
century had already been published in a separate shape, and the 
two 'y volumes now before us ma considered as the 
sequel to that well-known work. M. Victor Leclerc has, ever 
since the year 1842, been en in collecting materials for 
his of the undertaking, and he has not left any corner of 
the literary field unexplored or unnoticed. We have, in the first 
place, an excellent summary of the state of Europe at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Philippe le Bel. The condition of the Church, 
the influence of the various orders of monks, the state of the 
secular clergy, are successively brought under notice, and a survey 
of the internal administration in its various branches comes next. 
The second part of the discours treats of literature properly so 
called ; divinity, the trivium, and the guadrivium are duly discussed ; 
and the last section is devoted to a brief but complete account of 
French literature in England, Germany, and Italy. At that time, 
such was the power exercised by the trowvéres that they found 
imitators all over Europe. Brunetto Latini, Dante, Boccacio, and 
Villani borrowed from them either their subjects or their style ; 
and it is not too much to say that the intellectual history of France 
during the fourteenth century is the key to that of the rest of the 
civilized world. M. Renan’s share in the present work must have 
cost him a vast amount of research. e monuments left by 
the Crusades both in Asia and in the South of France have 
been minutely examined; the history and progress of Gothic 
architecture have been traced at Avignon, in Ile de France, and 
Picardy ; and no point has remained unnoticed which could con- 
tribute to elucidate the history of medizeval art in all its branches. 
Bibliographical tables, indexes, and other subsidiary helps render 
this edition particularly valuable. 

Madame Olympe Audouard is not ly prepossessed in 
favour of t and Egyptian civilization.§ What, she asks, do w 
Europeans know about that country? We are told that whilst 
Turkey is gradually becoming a prey to moral decay, Egypt, on 
the contrary, tends to realize the problem of the reconciliation of 
Eastern manners with the ideas of the nineteenth century. But, 
she adds, who speak so? ‘Travellers who know something about 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, whilst they are utterly ignorant 
of the condition of the people and of the real working of the 
government ; and traders and speculators who naturally admire a 
country where in a few months they can make a fortune. Madame 
Audouard claims to belong to neither of these classes. Her only 
aim is to know the truth, and for that purpose, instead of studying 


* Meyerbeer et son Temps. Par M. Blaze de Bury. Paris: Lévy. 

¢ Philosophie deV Art. Par H. Taine. Paris: Bailliére. 

t Histoire Littéraire de la France au Quatorziéme Siécle. Discours par 
Victor Leclerc et Ernest Renan. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Les Mystéres de Egypte dévoilés. Par Madame Olympe Audouard, 
Paris: Dentu. 
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archeology or visiting the remains of Pharaonic art culture, she has 
lived amongst the inhabitants of Egypt, sympathized with them, 
and become thoroughly acquainted with their wants and their 
sufferin, The result is that she is obliged to speak disparagingly 
of the viceregal government, and has encountered, if we may believe 
her, a system of persecution and of annoyance which reflects little 
credit upon the local authorities. Madame Audouard’s opinion 
of the Egyptians is most unfavourable, and her sketches reveal a 
state of moral corruption so revolting that we find it difficult to 
believe in their accuracy. We are told that Egypt is not a whit 
better than Turkey, and that the Europeans who go there are the 
dregs of what is called civilized society, and, instead of improving 
those amongst whom they live, set them the example of every 
kind of wickedness, 


Baron de Nervo is a writer whose speciality is finance. In a 
work published some time ago he has given a complete and most 
interesting history of ty ees exchequer during the old 
Monarchy and down to the time of the Empire. ‘he present 
work is a continuation of the subject.* Beginning with the first 
downfall of Napoleon, it takes us as far as the revolution of 
1830, and may be regarded as an indispensable age ag to 
the works of M. de Vielcastel, M. Louis Blanc, and others. In his 
prefatory chapter, Baron de Nervo points out summarily the 
extreme difficulties which Ministers of Finance had to overcome 
after the ruin of the Imperial system. Their task was certainly 
equal to that of Sully and of Colbert, and they discharged it in 
the most efficient manner. Baron Louis, Count Corvetto, Count 
Roy, and Count de Villéle are the principal statesmen of whom 
our author treats in his volume. He renders full justice to 
their talents and their zeal, and explains in all its details the 
means by which the Government of the Restoration solved the 
arduous problems left to it by the extravagance of Napoleon. 
In preparing his volume, Baron de Nervo has had the advantage 
of consulting some unpublished State-papers, and the account he 
gives of the arrest and trial of Marshal Ney corrects in some 
material respects the narratives of other historians. 


The pamphlet entitled Zestument Politique de M. Prud- 
homme} is an attack upon those political person who, in 
order to cut a figure, always side with the Opposition. The 
anonymous author wants to persuade his fellow-countrymen 
that optimism is, after all, the safest course, and that, in nine 
cases out of ten, true patriotism is by no means identical 
with fault-finding. M. de Montalembert’s new brochuret{ is 
also written in the tone of panegyric. It contains an enthu- 
siastic description of the victory of the North in the United 
States, together with a view of the principal consequences which 
this event is likely to bring about, especially the complete de- 
struction of slavery. 


M. Eugéne Pelletan has published the first volume of a work § 
the object of which is to describe the family, its constitution, the 
various duties and privileges of its respective members, and the 
reforms necessary to make it what Christianity originally meant 
it to be. The emancipation of woman, as advocated by the 
amusing prologue to his volume, is obli to a t 
ie not wish to the ladies too high 
a pedestal. The several chapters of the book contain the history 
of woman in the various stages of civilization, and under the influ- 
ence of the most opposite political and religious systems. The 
East, Greece, Rome, and medieval times supply their respective 
elements in the work, which concludes with a melancholy de- 
scription of woman’s position as it is now in France. M. Pelletan 


contends that the fair sex should be treated neither as idols nor as q 


slaves, and he makes some practical suggestions the appropriate- 


ness of which few persons will question. 


M. Amédée Thierry has taken as his peculiar ground the Roman | 
Empire in its last stage of dissolution ||, and he interests us by | 
animated pictures in which the barbarians and the uaworthy de- | 
scendants of the Casars appear in strong contrast. pseerag~ 
Eutropius, and Stilicho are the three characters whose portraits fi 
the present volume; and when we say that the siege of Rome by 
Alaric is one of the episodes Nate A most prominently before 
us, the reader may easily judge of the interest of the work. 
M. Thierry describes in his last chapter the position of the Chris- 
tian Church with regard both to the decaying Empire and to 
the hordes of invaders who were taking possession of it on all 
sides. He criticizes the attacks made by St. Augustin, Paulus 
Orosius, and other apologetical writers against the policy of Rome, 
and denounces the spirit of exaggeration which is so evident | 
throughout all their works. Thus it is, he says, that party spirit | 
invariably blinds even those who really desire to state nothing but 
the truth, and in the fifth as well as in the nineteenth century 
the wild passions of men have led them to sacrifice their country 
and their national independence to political systems and @ — 
theories. An accurate and honest study of ourselves, M. Thierry 


* Les Finances Frangaises sous la Restauration. Per le Besen do Barve. | 
Paris: Lévy. 
+ Testament Politique de M. Prudhomme, Publié par son fils. Paris: 


¢ La Victoire du Nord aux Etats-Unis. Par le Comte de Montalembert. | 
Paris: Dentu. 

§ La Famille—la Mére. Par E. Pelletan. Paris: Lacroix. 

|| Nouveauz Récits de 0 Histoire Romaine aux IVe et Ve Siécles, Par 
Amédée Thierry. Paris: Didier. 


remarks, is the best way of making us indulgent and impartial in 
our view of others. 

The fourteenth volume of M. Alexandre Dumas’s Thédtre * 
contains four plays, the most remarkable one being a melodrama 
entitled La Dame de Montsoreau, founded on the novel of the same 
name. The plays of M. Dumas are not conspicuous—at least his 
latter ones—for any delineation of character. Incident is his 
forte; and, witli a ong list of dramatis persone, the prestige of 
stage effect, and a few high-sounding phrases, he rivets the atten- 
tion of crowded audiences. 


The Venetian writer Carlo Gozzi ¢ lived ny the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and enjoyed at home the most extraor- 
dinary reputation. He was never much known abroad, however, 
and the present translation of his plays is the first that has been 

ublished in French. For M. Philardte Chasles was reserved the 

onour of ing Parisian critics acquainted with Carlo Gozzi. 
But M. Alphonse Royer has done more than give an estimate of the 
poet’s in tual merits; he has selected five dramas out of the 
ten pieces as he calls them, which that author composed, 
and thus enables us to judge for ourselves. Carlo Gozzi’s talent, 
as M, Royer remarks, had many points of similarity with that of 
the Spanish dramatists, and he actually borrowed from the 
literature of Spain the subjects of most of his comedies. The 
title, comédies fiabesques, or fabulous dramas, is derived from the 
circumstance that the works thus named are borrowed from the 
Arabic and Persian tales where the marvellous plays so essential 
a part. The volume before us is well bear and is preceded 
by an excellent introduction, containing the life of Gozzi and 
strictures on his particular style of writing. 


* Thédtre Complet d Alexandre Dumas. Vol. 14. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Théatre Fiabesque de Carlo Gozzi, traduit en Frangais pour la premiére 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarurpay REvIEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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ME. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Royal Italian 


Opera, t Garden, E Evening at Eight.—E ment of the eminent Violinist, 
M. limited of nights. by Madlle. Carlotta Patti and Signor 
Greed = the“ ” Classical 
Admission, One Shilling. 
GTODARE.— ONE HUNDRED and FIFTIETH REPRE- 
SENTATION.— THEATRE of MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.— MARVELS 
of MAGIC and VE. UISM STOD. . The 
Trick, and Instan Growth of Flower-trees, as introduced, for the first time in this 
country, on Easter Mi , April 17, 1865, by Colonel » and m and 
the Indian Magicians. Every Evening at Bight (Saturdays included), also on 
and at Three. Stalls at Mitchell's, 33 Old and at the 
Box. Admission, 2s., and 3s, Almost "Vide 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—WIN-. 


SSION.— INTRODUCTORY will be given by GEORGE 
PO) JOCK onday, October 3 Perpetual £100; 
£905, "8, £45. 
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ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES 

Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.RB.S., &c. 
During the Session 1 hich will on October 2, the following COURSES of | 

ES wil Be given: 
. Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S., &c. 
3. Natural al History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


y J 
Instruction in J. Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 
The Fee for Stud te destos us of b ing Associates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 


annual payments of £ 1 of the Lab 
re received ‘the Havel College of Chemistr (the Lab y 
und 


Pupils a 
ee direction of Dr. Frankiand, and in the Metall 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 


MENT, Southsea. 
Candidates for Naval 
Sixteen Pupils were sent up last Month 4 


= and ALL were SUCCESSFUL. 
above. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE, Berks. — Mr. BARFORD, 
Medical Officer and Professor of Ponitz to the the College. will be ready by the 12th of 
Seer a Smali Number of BOARDERS his House, to be Educated at the 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — A Married CLERGYMAN 
f te, Ist Class Poll. 1960), residing at St. Leonard’s, offers rtable 
Home BU would ily pare, "either for Public Schools, 
Vocations in after "Me. Terms, 100 Guineas per annum, 

Villa, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


or thelr 
Address, Avena, Ale: 


Dr. Pere: 
ickets to te Courses of Lectures pre end each. 
, acting Mining Agents and Managers, 


il Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are also 
mitted to the Lectures at reduced fees, 
. ote In ben ttabich the Prince of Wales has granted Two Scholarships, and several others 
ave @ 
1 ora Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — TWO 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of pee, ear each, tenable for Four Years, 
will be Examined for on Wednesday and a, © 13th and l4th September, and 
Annually. They are open to all Somers without restriction, being under Fourteen years of age 
on the Ist of September. 

FOUR FOUNDATIONERSIHIIPS (restricted to Sons Officers) ore annually open 
tv Competition—Two in February and Two in June. Other Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
vpen to all Members of the ne! Four Junior of £20 a year; Two Modern of £30 a 

. E. W. Benson, Master of the 


year ; and Three to the University of 

For Particulars of the Examination apply to the Rev. 
Callegs, or to Geonce Cuance, Esq., the Secretary, Treasury, ‘Whitehall, London. 
PARK COLLEGE f Li A DIES, 115 Gloucester Terrace, 


The Ju alee Te ‘ins September 16. 
The Senior erm vena Spt 


Prospectuses, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may be had on application. 
K ESSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


Squ |- Master—F. late of Farington, Neilgherry 

‘Assisted y E 1. Cambridge; Professor Hucurs, 

¥.K.G.S., King’s Colt ‘London; Mons. Profeceut Scurnzet; H. Esq., 

«nd others. ‘Tuition Fee—Twelve, am uineas per um. A few Vacancies for 
‘Loarders, ‘Term September 11. 


ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, London, 
rincipal_Mr. GEORGE OGG, University of London, formerly Instructor of 
The of Wales. In this Establishment PUPILS receive a first-class Education— 
ical, Mathematical, and General; and are Ly for Sen Sandhurst, and the 

Schools. ‘The Michaelmas Term commences and 


})DUCATION in the SOUTH of BANCE. — A 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxford), who has had t Experi passes the 
Winter Months at Alpes Maritimes, and will t with a Limited 
Number of PUPILS. ig rest references and testimon' — Address, the Rev. 8. H., 
Messrs. Rivingtons’,3 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, residing at Lausanne, would be glad to 

take charge of TWO YOUNG LADI ES between the ages of Ten and Sixteen, to Semis 
with her own Daughter, under a gvod Kesident Governess and the best M Terms, £125 
per_annumeach. ‘Che highest references can » given and will be required.— Address, J. K., 
J.C. Dollman’s Library and Reading Rooms, 7 Western Road, Hove, Brighton. 


GOVERNESS. —A Well-Educated GENTLEWOMAN, expe- 

rienced in the responsible duties of an Instructress, is desirous of form! a KE- 
ENGAGEMENT. She undertakes to Train and Lustruct her in» English 
Education, French Ke ay abroad), German, Music, Drawing, and Painting.—Address, 
stating Salary, «c., A. B., Dorking, Surrey. 


NTED, a COMPANION PUPIL to one now being pre- 
ore y an Assistant-Master at a Public School, residing near Town, for the next 
Indian Civil Examination. Subjects up: rench, German, and Phy- 
sical Science. ‘lerms, £15 per month, i particulars, 
M.A., care of F. Campin, Esq., C.E., Salisbury Street, Strand, Wi Cc. 


A HOME.—A WIDOW LADY, residing with her av Daughters 5 in 

a pleasant Neighbourhood a few miles from 5 Pe and whe oe has had the 
of the of abroad, has a VACANCY tore a XMILY. First- 
class references be pected. — ress, first instance, M. F. M., Messrs. 
Maynard, Harris, Street, London. 


W INTER RESIDENCE for DELICATE BOYE. - _— 
CLERGYMAN, with many years’ experience in Tubticn, intends {accom 

Wife) to pass the Winter Months in the South of France, and wi to take ch e cl eres A 4 * 

few PUPLLS to whom such a change may_prove beneficial. ‘Picht Months’ 

dence, including Travelling | en and every other charge, £140.—Address, Rev. J. T. ‘A, 

Messrs. Minshull & Hughes, Booksellers, Chester. 


(THE NEW PARTNERSHIP ACT. — £6,000 to £8, p00 can 

be INVESTED in a highly lucrative BUSINESS, The P arty, ong Oa y can, 
in addition to a hold Security—Freehold, Lease! — wr and wy 
None but Princi, treated with, and first-class references given and iy, by 


tion- Report on application to the ParncipaL, A.D. Z., Messrs. Axford & Co., 8 Craig's Court, Charing Cross, 
} ORLAND COLLEGE, for University, Professional, and To STAMMERERS.—A GENTLEMAN who suffered from a 
General Education.—Trinity Term will commence on Se; r4. There are Special most obstinate form of Stammerin 4 B ign ng all 


ptember 
Civil Service, &c.—36 and 37 Norland Square, Notting Hill, W. 


RENCH and GERMAN COLLEGE, Merton, Surrey 
(established 1848), con Messrs. G. ELLIOTT, BA. ,and A.G. DE CHA! 

TELAIN.—PUPILS are carey» ALA for the Public Schools, Civil Service Examinations, 

and Mercantile Pursuits. The nch and German taught by Resident Native Graduates. 
‘extensive Playground and Cricket-field, and a large Swimming | Bath. Reopens September 2. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal_Mr. C. P. B.A., Fellow of University College, London, At the 
above-named School, poss & from’ Seven to Eighteen years of age receive a sound and 
careful Education, and ai a; either for the Liberal F or for C 

Pursuits. The youngest Tos is form @ separate Preparatory Depart ment. ‘The House is very 
large, and is surrounded by above Seven Acres of samt, the greater part of which is occupied 
by the Boys’ Playgrounds and Cricket-field. 40 to Guineas per annum. 
school will Reopen on Thursday, September 14. onthe Principal will be at home by Sep- 
tember 7.—Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the School; or from Messrs. Linpsay 
y Macon, 66 Basinghall Street, and Messrs. Rezre, School Booksellers, 150 Aldersgate Street, 
ondon. 


CLARENCE HOUSE, Clapham Common.—Establishment 

for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, the Misses MILLIKEN; assisted 
by et = ee The ensuing Term will commence on September 2.—For Prospectuses, &c., 
app 


GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris, France.—The 


ancient Residence of the Archbishops of situated in this healthy and b 


Classes for the India 


ious attempts at 
Removal, having receutly Discovered a entirely Cured himself, is 
desirous of imparting the Information to aes a icted ii = same ee plan 
very simple, easy of spptiention, and certain to be e 
character given.—Address, Mr. B. Beastey, 108 Ledbury Road, n Westbourne G1 Grove, London. 


QRPHAN Haverstock Hill, 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
This Charity was Established in 1758 (107 Years since), for 20 Boys. 
332 Boys and Girls are now in the School. 
80 are received Annually. 
400 can be Accommodated. 
2,272 have been Admitted. 

POOR ORPHAN and OTHER HEOESSETOUS CHILDREN only are the objects of 
this Charity. The Committee very earnestly appeal to the Nobility Gory. who have 
large means and liberal hearts for their kind and generous assistance. 129 Orphans (some 
most aitreong cases) applied for admission at the last Election, but y 35 could = 
received. 40 will be admitted at the next Election, and at each Election on fuiure, or 
annually, as the for E. are very numerous.—Help, efficient 
help, will be thankfully received. 

Offices, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

For a Life Governor, £10 10s.; Annually, £1 1s. Life Subscriber, £5 5s.; Annually, 10s. 6@- 
The Votes i ing in proportion to the ibuti: 


Paris, 

locality, has been converted into an Establishment for superior Private Education, authorized 
by a special decree of His Excellency the Minister of hy lic Instruction, and connected with 
the Academy of Paris, under the denomination of “ Ecole de Saint Germain-en-Laye.” The 
object in view is to provide English Pupils with the <a of acquiring the French Language 
presteally as well as theoretically, in France, without interrupting the Studies ~ uired for 

“xaminations in their own country regular Course of Instruction comprises the Gree 
Latin, French, English, and German Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 
‘trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential and Lg & Calculus), Natural Sciences (Che- 
mistry, Mechanics, Histo phy, Vocal Music, Drawing, 
Fencing, he Universities, Special Classes for ‘enter — 

jirector i 


Pu 
next Term will commence September 20. 
Principal, Professor Dr. Baanee, 89 Rue de Polssy, St. 


TSDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


and THE LINE.—Mr. WRE “Christe College, Cambridge, assisted by the best 
Masters, receives TWELVE "RESIDENT t PUPILS. Moderate terms. References to Parents 
of successful Pupils. Three Vacancies.—Wil ttehire 8. John’s Road, Brixton. 


(THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


OXFORD EXAMINATIONS.—The Rey. J AMES RUMSEY, 


ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES’ LIBERATION FUND. — The 


Relatives of the unfortunate Prisoners in Abypiai. in order to the 

of their the Captivity in which they have lingered Sve years, 
the offer made originzlly to Her Majesty’s Government 
y Dr, Beke, the ‘Anovdalen traveller, that he should go with presents to Court of the 
mperor Theodore, and supplicate for their Liberation in the name of their distressed Families; 
and they now venture to APPEAL to CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY to assist them in raising a 

sum of not less than £2,000, which is absolu maeey x uired to carry out this benevolent lend by ti 
Should this Appeal be generously responded to, . Beke prepents to leave Englan the 

end of September. ‘The urgency of the case is therefore ap) —— 
‘This movement is not intended to interfere with Mr. corees 's Mission. It is getty 
to provide against possible whieh 


independent in its action, and its object is 
another year’s imprisonment of the Captives, and even prove Fatal to 4 rom 
Abyssinia to May 30 state, “* Condition unaltered.” 

Contributions to the ee Captives’ baa yess (which will be duly acknow- 
lodged tm the Times paper) to be paid to the Bankers, Messrs. Bosanquet & 


i. Parday ather-in-law of the Rev..H. A. Stern), 24 Great Marlborough Street, W.,. 


— HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and 


DISEASES of the CHEST, BROMPTO: 


Pembroke y~ , Oxford, Rector of Llandough, near sti 
pares PUPILS for the the University Examinations and Matricul til 
Piendough Rectory, Cowbridge. 


METTARY EDUCATION.—The Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, 


or many attached to the late Military College, Addiscombe, prepares 
TWELVE PUPILS. sent up at the recent Examination, Two were admitted 
into the Military Academy, Woolwich. The Term begins on September 4.—Address, Broms- 
grove House, Croydon, 8. 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES are Prepared at 


the Civil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W.—Prospectuses, &c. 
to the Prineipal 1, A. D. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and THE LINE.—The FIRST 

HEMATICAL MASTER (late of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 


ANDIDATES for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and for 
DIRECT. COMMISSIONS are prepared Kev. A. BISHOP, M. 
$55.3 Lieut sir Bary fone 
Martyr Worthy Rectory, Winchester. 


MSON TRIBUTIONS are REQUESTED, as the Arrangements organized in the Island lead 
to the the prove successful, it may be continued, and per- 
manen' Bene! Sharity. 
Ages PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
NICE. .—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.—For a Card hy full 


Particulars of this First Class HOTEL, now greatly Enlarged and Im , address at 

} oo Hotel, Madame Powrer, Manager (from the Pavilion, Fol 3or of 
the Mediterranean Hotel Company, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London. 

LIFTON DOWN HOTEL, Clifton.— Near the Suspension 

IES, and 


Bridge.—This New HOTEL 1s NOW OPEN, with COFFEE-ROOM for 
every Modern Convenience. Moderate Charges, by a fixed Tariff. 
Clifton Hovel Company, Limited. CHARLES LEAL, Manager. 


W HITEB/ AIT at GREENWICH.—THOMAS QUARTER- 


MAIN to inform the Public that WHITEBAIT is still in excellent 
Season, and that Fd oie to serve it till the end of the Mouth. 
Ship Hotel, September 1, 1865. 


H{YDPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsrook Park, Rich- 

ie ent rinci| bined atural oxercise, 
Water,and Diet. ‘The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction- 
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